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Buasya—Varyika 4-1-1. 49 


DiscoursE IV. 
Daily Lesson I. 
Section (1). 
[Salras 1—2]. 
General Euamination of Activity and Defect. 
Bhasya on Su. (1). 


[P. 194, L. 1 to D. 4] s 


After Mind itis the turn of Activity to bo examined.* 
All that has been said in course of the Hxamination of the 
Body as the receptacle of Merit and Demerit may be regard- 
ed as constituting the Examination of Activity ;--this is what 
is-asserted in the following Sūtra (1). 


*The Third Discourse has dealt with the firstsix of the twelve ‘ objects of 
cognition’ mentioned in Si. 1-1-9; these six—Soul, Body, Sense-organs, Things 
perceived, Apprehension and Mind—being the causes of the remaining six— Activ- 
ity, Defect, Re-birth, Fruition, Pain and Release ; these are the effects of the former 
six. [This is what constitutes the connection between Discourses IlL and IV]. In 
the First Daily Lesson we lave the examination of thesix ‘objects’ ; and in the Sec- 
ond we have the Examination of the Highest Cognition, the Right Knowledge, 
(that leads directly to Release),—Parishuddhi. 


Vardhamana adds—Another connection between the end of Adhyaya Il and 


> the beginning of Adhyaya LV, consists in the fact that among the Objects mention- 


ed in Sā. 1-1-9,it is ‘Activity’ whose mention follows that of ‘Mind’; hence it 


S is only natural that the ‘examination’ also of Activity should follow that of 


Mind. 


Vardhaména raises a further question—According to the rule laid down by the 


2 Bhasya, the ‘examination’ o£a‘subject must be preceded by its ‘mention’ and 
` ‘definition’; and as ‘Right Knowledge’ has nowhere been mentioned, there can 
~ be no justification for its examination in the second Daily Lesson of Adh. IV. 
PA ad The answer is that ‘RightCognition’ has been actually mentioned in Sa. 1-1-1, 


where itis mentioned as leadiug to the Highest Good of Man; and further, to 
justify au ‘examination’ it is not necessary to directly mention a subject ; for we 
find the Saras examining several subjects that are connected only remotely with 
the subjects mentioned. Another questiou that arises is—since Right Knowledge 
is the precursor of Release, it should have been dealt with beforehand. The 
answer to this is that a £ull account of Right Knowledge demands a previous account 
of the objects of that knowledge; it is for this reason that Right Knowledge has 
been dealt with after all other subjects have been dealt with. : 


“Nyaya Vol. IV. 1. 
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As Activity HAS BEEN DEFINED— (Sutra 1). 
so has it been examined. * 
Vartika on Si. (1). 
[P. 450, L. 3 to L. 18.] 


After Mind it is the turn of Activity to be examined. 
Hence says the Sufra— ds Activity etc. The meaning of 
the Sūtra is that Activity is tobe regarded as examined in the 
manner in which it has been defined. 

Q. “What is it that has beon examined in regard to 
Activity ? ”F 

Answer—All that has been investigated in connection with 
Merit and Demerit constitutes investigation into Activity. 
‘ Activity’ is of two kinds—that in the form of cause and 
that in the form of effect; to the former kind belongs ‘ the 
operation of Speech, Apprehension aud Body’; and to the 
latter kind belong what are called ‘Merit and Demerit,’ as 
described under Su. 1-1-2; of ‘ Activity ` of the former kind, 
twenty different forms have been described above ; ‘Activity ’ 


o Activity bas been defined under Sü. 1-1-17 as the ‘Operation of Speech, 
Apprehension and Body’; and this may be regarded as its ‘examination’ also. 


These words—so has it been examined—are, according to the Bhdsya, supplied 
to complete the Sutra. Vishvanatha has taken exception to this :—“ It is not right 
to supply these words to the Sūtra ; for if this is done then the word ‘ tatha, 
‘go,’ required as the necessary correlation to ‘yath@,’ ‘ as,’ of the Sūtra (1), hav- 
ing already been thus supplied, there would be no syntactical connection between 
Sitras (1) and (2). Hence the right way to construe is to take both Sitras to- 


gether, the meaning being —‘ just as Activity is as has been defined, so is Defect also 


as it has been defined.” 

This construction is perbaps better ; but there is no point in the criticism of 
the Bhasya-interpretation ; for there is nothing wrong in construing the single 
‘yatha’ of Sa, (1) with two ‘ tatha’s’—one supplied by the Bhasya and the 
other occurring in Sa. (2). 

+ “All that havo been examined are the Soul and five other Objects of Cogni- 


tion; and nothing has as yet been examined in connecti: n with Activity 2 ”— 


Tatparya. š 
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in the form of effect, (a) subsists in a single substance (Soul), 
since Prosperity (the effect of Merit) belongs to each indivi- 
dual Soul separately,—(d) it is permanent (relatively, and 
not evanescent, like Apprehension, Pleasure, Pain, &.), bes 
cause its time of fruition is fixed,—(c) as subsisting in the 
Soul, it is a subordinate quality and not eternal, as is shown 
by the fact that there is death,—as has been asserted in the 
Bhasya (P. 191-192), whore it is said that there is death 
upon the exhaustion of the Karmic residuum which has 
already borne its fruit, and where the cause of Birth also has 
been described (as consisting in the appearance of another 
Karmic residuum) ;—then again in St. 3-2-60, we read— its 
birth follows from the continuance of the effects of previ- 
ous acts,’—which indicates the causes of Birth-Rebirth and 
Release, —the meaning being that when this cause is present 
there is birth and rebirth, and when it ceases there is Release ; 
all this has been described {which shows that Activity sub- 
sists in the Soul]. 
Bhagya on St. (2). 
[P. 194, L. 4 to L. 9.) 


It might be urged that after ‘ Activity,’ there should 
follow the Sxamination of ‘ Defects, ; hence the St¢ra adds— 
So Arso Have THe Derrors— (Sūtra 2) 
been examined. (A) Inasmuch as they subsist in the same 
substratum as Apprehension, Defects are regarded as the 
qualities of the Soul;—(B) inasmuch as they are the source 
of Activity, and as they have the power of bringing about 
re-birth, they are regarded as the cause of Metempsychosts, 
‘ Samsira’;—and since metempsychosis (series of births and 
deaths) is beginningless, Defects are regarded as operating“ 
in a continuous series.t Wrong Knowledge ceases when Right 


° The right reading ‘pravartanté’is supplied by Puri Ms. B. 

+ Defects are due to the contemplation of desirable and undesirable things ; 
hence like Apprehension they must be qualities of the Soul; being qualities of 
the Soul they must proceed on lines similar to Activity, which is the product of 
the Soul’s quality, Effort. Hence the examination of ‘ Defects’ becomes included 
in that of ‘ Activity.’-Tatparya, k 
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Knowledge is attained ; and on the cessation of Wrong Know- 
ledge, the whole series of Affections and Aversions drop off; 
whereupon follows Final Release ;—and from this it is clear 
that Defects (ie. Wrong Knowledge, Affection &c.) are liable 
to Appearance and Disappearance :—all this in connection with 
Defects has already been explained (under Séfras 1-1-2 and 
3-1-25). 
Vartika on Si. (2). 
[P. 450, L. «4 to P. 451, L. 3.] 

It might be urged that after ‘ Activity,’ Defects should 
be described ; hence the Sūtra says—So also have the Defeots 
—‘hbeen described.’ Subsisting in the same substratum as 
Apprehension, Defects must be regarded as qualities of the Soul; 
—Metempsychosis being without beginning, Defects function 


Var, P. 451. in a beginningless series ;—since Defects 


cease upon the cessation cf Wrong Knowledge, 


which follows from Right Knowledge, they are regarded as . 


liable to production and destruction ;—and they are regarded 
as qualities, because while being products, they are perceptible 
by means of tho inner organ (Mind) *, and not perceptible 
by the Visual Organ. 


End of Section (1). 


Section (2).t 
[Sūtras 3—9. 
Defects divided into three Groups 


Bhasya on S&. (3). 
[P. 194, L. 9 to P. 195, L. 2.] 


Question :—It has been said in St. 1-1-18 that—‘ Defects 
have inciting (causing activity) as their distinguishing 


** Indriyantaram manzth’—says the Tatparya. 

+Vardhamana remarks—‘Stitra 2 having dealt with Defects, it would 
appear reasonable to regard Sūțra 3 et seq as continuing the same section. So 
that the proper arrangement would be to put Sa. (1) alone under Section I, dealing 
with ‘ Activity,’ and Sitras 2 to9 under Section 1I dealing with Defects. But 
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feature’; now the feelings of Pride, Jealousy, Envy, Suspic- 
ion, Selfishness and the like are all characterised by the 
said distinguishing feature; under the circumstances, why 
are not these enumerated by name ? 


Tho answer to this is supplied by the following Sätra. 
Salra (3). 
THERE ARE THREE Groors or Derrots 3—[ALL BEING 
INOLUDED UNDER] Desire, HATRED AND ILLUSION, WHIOH 
ARE DISTINOT FROM ONE ANOTHER (Si, 3). 


Of Defects there are three groups, three types; (I) The 
Destre-type—under which are included Love (for the other 
sex), Selfishness, Longing for acquiring, in a lawful manner, 
what belongs to another, Hankering (for Rebirth) and Greed 
(desire for obtaining, in an unlawful manner, what belongs 
to another) ;—(II) The Hatred-type under which are in- 
cluded Anger, Jealousy, Envy, Malice, and Resentment ; 
—(III) Phe Illusion-type under which are included Error, 
Suspicion, Pride, and Negligence. Thus since all defects 
are included under one or the other of these three groups, 
they are not enumerated separately. ` 


Objection—“ Since all have the same distinguishing 
feature (of causing activity),it is not right to divide them 
under three groups.” 

Answer—The division into three groups is certainly 
right, since ‘ Desire’ ‘ Hatred’ and ‘Illusion’ are distinct from 
one another [though all are causes of activity, yet each 
has a distinctive character of its own]; eg. ‘Desire’ ig 
characterised by attachment, ‘Hatred’ is characterised by 
aversion (intolerance), and ‘Illusion’ is characterised by 
wrong notion ; this fact is realised by every man in his own 
experience: every conscious person knows when Love 
appears, when he has the feeling“ the quality of Love 
has appearedin my Soul;’ he also recognises the absence 
of Love, when he has the feeling‘ the quality of Love is 


to this arrangement there would be the objection that only one Sūtra, the first, 
would form a ‘Section’ which is not right ; as a ‘Section’ must consist of several 
Sutras. Hence the best explanation is that under Section I we have the treatment 
of ‘Defects’ onlyina general way, and that too, as a side-issue, as something 
connected with Activity ; while under Section II we have the detailed treatment, 
of ‘ Defects,’ 
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not present in my Soul; and similarly with the other 
two. As for the feelings of Pride and the rest, these 
are all found to be included under one or other of the 
three groups; and hence they have not been enumerated 


separately. 
Vartika on Si, (3). 


[P. 451, L. 3 to P. 453, L. 11]; 
« Tt has been said that ‘ Defects have inciting for their 
distinguishing feature ; ' and since Pride &e. also incite 
people to activity,—and as such have the same characteristic 
as the feclings of Desire, Hatred and [llusion—these, also 
should be separately enumerated.” 

They are not separately enumerated, because they ate 
already included. “ Wherein arethey included ?” They 
have been included in the definition itself that ‘ Defects 
have inciting for their distinguishing feature. Of the 
Defects thus included—there are three groups Sc. §c.—says 
the Sutra. There are three groups, three types, of Defects :— 
[—The Desire-type including Love, Selfisiness, Longing, Hank- 
ering and Greed; II—the Hatred-type including Anger, 
Jealousy, Envy, Malice and Resentment ; TTI—the Illusion-type, 
including Error, Suspicion, Pride and Negligence. 

Question :—“ Are the terms ‘ Love,’ ‘ Selfishness,’ and the 
rest, synonymous, or have they different significations P ”— 
What do you mean ?—“ If they are synonymous, then it is 
not right to say that there are three groups; for things 
spoken of by a number of synonyms do not form a group; 
eg. such terms as ‘Indra, ‘Shakra’ and * Purandara ’ 
cannot be used as forming a group. Lf, on the other hand, 
the terms have diverse significations, it behoves you to 
explain this diversity,” 

Our answer to the above is that the feelings spoken of 
by the words are different. E.g. I. ‘ Love’ is desire for women; 
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the yearning that men have for women is called ‘Love; as 
is shown by the common saying—‘ unless a man is in love 
he does not bedeck himself;’——' Selfishness’ is the desire 
not to give up a thing, even though it is inexhaustible; even 
though the thing is such as cannot become exhausted, 
either by giving or enjoying, if one has the feeling not to 
give that up, that feeling is what is called ‘ Selfishness ;’ e.g. 
the solicitude that one evinces when he wishes that people 
may not drink out of the royal well (which is large and 
inexhaustible) ;—‘ Longing’ is desire to possess what does not 
belong to oneself; when a thing does not 
Var. P. 452. aor : 
belong to oneself, and yet he desires to have it, 
this is called‘ Longing ; —that desire which leads to rebirth 
is ‘Hankering; the great wish that one has for being born 
again is called ‘Hankering;’*—the desire for unlawful 
possession of whatbelongs to another is called ‘Greed’; 
when one desires, to take possession in an unlawful 
manner, of what belongs to another, he is called 
‘Greedy’ ;—among all these ‘ Desire’ is the common 
element, under the generic term ‘Desire’ all these 
special feelings are included, II. The feeling that 
distorts the body and the receptacles of the sense-organs is 
called ‘ Anger’; whenon the appearance of the feeling, 
the body and the organs become distorted, it is called ‘ An- 
ger’;—Jealousy is the feeling that one has of preventing 
another person to have possession of what belongs to both ; 
when there is a certain thing which belongs equally to 
two men and is not taken up entirely by either, the feeling 
that one of them has of preventing the other from wishing to 


° The special connotation attributed to the word ‘Trisna’ here and in the 
Bhasya is interesting. This word in its Pali form ‘tank@’ conveys the meaning 
here mentioned, in Buddhist lilterature. The Sanskrit form is rarely found 
to be used in this restricted sense. Has the Bhasya borrowed the usage from 
Buddhist literature ? 
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have it, is called ` Jealousy ’ :—Envy is intolerance of an- 
other's good qualities; the feeling of ‘ unbearableness ’ that one 
has on hearing the good qualities of others described is called 
‘Envy ’ ;— Malice ’ is the wish to do harm to others ; when 
one, being himself unable to do harm to another person, yet 
wishes to do him harm, this feeling is called ‘ Malice’ ;— 
‘Resentment’ is intolerance of harm done to one ;—in all 
these the common element is ‘Hatred,’ under which generic 
term therefore they are all included. Ill. ‘Error’ is 
wrong cognition, the cognition of a thing as what it is not ;— 
‘Suspicion’ is doubt in the form ‘ what may this be?’*;—‘Pride’ 
consists in the feeling of self-importance that one has, based 
either upon qualities that actually exist in him, or those 
that, though not present, are assumed—the feeling that is 
expressed in some such form as ‘Oh! how great am I’ ;— 
‘Negligence’ consists in failure to do what one could do 
when a man is fully capable to do his duty and yet fails to 
do it, it is called his ‘ negligence’ ;—-in all these the common 
element is ‘illusion,’ under which generic term therefore they 
are all included. It is for this reason that all ‘defects’ 
being included under the three groups, they have not been 
enumerated separately. 
“ How do you know thatall this is so? ” 


We learn it from actual popular usage: As a matter of 
fact the several terms are used in the distinct senses described 
above, and notin the sense of mere desire; for instance, 
when a beggar desires alms, people do not say that ‘he loves 
it.’ 

« Well, in that, case, inasmuch as all have the same dis- 
tinguishing feature (of causing activity), there 
can be no ground for the threefold division ; 


° Read ta Ratatat Sr 


Var. P. 444. 
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Desire, Hatred and Illusion must be one and the same,— 
since they are all possessed of the same characteristic,—just 
like the various forms of ‘ Desire’.” 


It is not true that there is no ground for the threefold divi- 
sion; because * Desire,’ ' Hatred’ and‘ Illusion’ are distinct 
from one another. Though they all possess the common 
characteristic (of causing activity), yet each is endowed with 
a differentia which serves as the basis for their being sub- 
divided into three groups; just as even though ‘ Love’ and 

the others ave all ‘ desire,’ yet tney can be differentiated from 
one auother. Further, the mere possession of a common 
character does not make several things one and the same; 
if that were so, then there would be ao ‘Commonality’ at 
all [for ‘ Commonality ’ implies ‘ diversity and multiplicity ’]; 
if ‘Desire, ’Hatred’ and ‘[Ilusion’ were all one and the 
same, there could be so no such assertion as ‘this character 
is common to them,’ for nothing can be ‘common’ toa single 
thing. 

Question :—“ What is the differentia that ssrves as the 
basis of sub-division ?” 


Answer :— Desire’ is characterisad by attachment; the 
attachment that people have for things is called ‘ Desire’; 
— Hatred’ is characterised by aversion; the aversion 
or the feeling of intolerance that one has towards Pain and 
what causes pain is cilled ‘ Hatred’ ;—Ullusion is character- 
ised by wrong notion; that is, the notion of a thing as not 
possessed of a certain character, when as a matter of fact 
it is possessed of that character. These distinguishing features 
of ‘ Desire,’ ‘Hatred’ and ‘ Illusion’ are known to all men. 

Sūtra (4). 
[Objection |— WHAT Is ASSERTED IS NOT RIGHT ; BE- 

CAUSE ALL THREE HAVE ONE AND THE SAME THING FOR 

THEIR ANTIVHESIS.”’ (Su. 4). 

Nyaya Vol. LV. 9, 
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Bhāsya on Sū. (4). 
(P. 126, Ll. 4—5.] 

“ Desire and the rest cannot be regarded as distinct from 
one another ;— Why ?—Because they have one and the same 
thing for their antithesis ; all three have one and the same 
thing for their .antithesis—viz : that which is known under 
the names ‘ fativaynanam ’, ‘knowledge of truth’, ‘ samyat- 
mati’, ‘right knowledge’, ‘ aryaprajna’, ‘ truthful cognition’, 
‘sambodhah,’ ‘ right apprehension.’ ” 

Vartika on Si. (4). 
[P. 453, L. 13 to L. 15.] 

“ Desire, Hatred and Illusion must be one and the same, 
—because they have one and the same thing for their anti- 
thesis,—like Disjunction. Just as all Disjunctions, having 
for their antithesis the single thing ‘ Conjunction’, are regard- 
ed as one, so Desire and the rest, having for their antithesis 
the single thing ‘ Right Knowledge,’ must be regarded as 


one. 
Sätra (5). 
[Answer]—THE REASON PUT FORWARD IS NOT VALID, 
AS THERE IS NO INVARIABLE CONOOMITANCE. 
Su. (5). 
Bhasya on Si, (47). 
[P. 195, Ll, 7—8.] 

The Dark Colour and several such properties of Clay 
have the same‘antithesisin the form of ‘fire-contact’, and there 
are other qualities of it, which, being brought about by bak- 
ing, have one and the same source ;—and yet all these qua- 
lities are distinct from one another,” 

Vartika on St. (5). 
[P. 458, L. 17 to P. 454, L. 2.) 

The reason is not valid Sc. §c.—says the Sätra. The 
colour and other properties (of Clay), which are all des- 
a 


° The Vartika and Tatparya construe the clause Sati charthdntarabhave 
with the next Sava. But it is much simpler to take it as translated. 
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troyed by the same fire-contact,and as such have one and 
the same thing for their antithesis; and yet they are not 
all one and the same thing. Hence what is put forward as 
the Reason (in Su. 4, i.e. the fact of their having one and 
the same thing for their antithesis) is not invariably concomit- 
ant (with what is desired to be proved, i.e. being one and the 
same). 


This same argument also demolishes the reasoning that 
“ Desire, &c,, must be one, because they have the same source, 
like Sound.” For the Colour and other qualities (of the bak- 
ed Jar) have the same source (fire-contact), and yet they are 
not one and the same. 

Satra (6). 
OF THESE ILLUSION IS THE WORSER EVIL; AS FOR 
ONE WHO IS NOT UNDER ILLUSION THE OTHERS DO NOT 
APPEAR. (Su. 6). 
Bhasya on Si, (6). 
[P. 159, L. 10 to L. 16.] 


Illusion is an evil; it is spoken of as the ‘ worser evil’; 
by taking the three two at a time.* “Why is Illusion 
the ‘worser evil P” Because for one whois not under 
illusion the other do not appear,—i. e. unless one is 
affected by Illusion, Desire and Hatred do not appear; 
and when a man has become influenced by Illusion, one 
or the other (of the other two) appear in accordance with 


the man’s impressions ;+ when the man’s impressions in regard ~. 


to a thing are attractive (such as create attachment), they 
produce in him Desire (for that thing); while when his 
notions are repulsive (such as create aversion), they produce 


Hatred. Both these notions are nothing other than ‘Nlu- A 


— eee 

® Because the term ‘ päpīyān’ is in the comparative degree, it follows that 
what is meant is that, as between Illusion and Desire, and Illusion and Haired, 
Illusion is the ‘ worser evil.’ 


t What is spoken of ‘Sankalpa,’ ‘Notions’ is the remembrance, under 
Illusion, of a certain thing as bringing pleasure, and that of another thing, as 
bringing pain—TGtparya. 
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sion, which consists of wrong notion. Thus it is that 
Desire and Hatred have their source in Illusion. When 
Illusion is destroyed by Right Knowledge, both Desire and 
Hatred cease to appear; this is what accounts for their 
having one and the same thing for their antithesis. It is 
with a view to these facts that it has been explained under 
Sa. ). 1. 2 that, after True Knowledge ‘ there is a cessation 
of each member of the followiny series—Pain, Birth, Activity, 
Defect, and Wrong Notion,—the cessation of that which follows 
bringing the annihilation of that which precedes it, and this 
ultimately leads to Final Release.’ 
Vartika on Si. (6). 
[P. 454, L. 4 to L. 11.] 

Bach of the three being ‘distinct,* among them Illusion 
is the worser evil &c. &c.—says the Sūtra, Instead of saying 
that ‘ Illusion is the worst evil’ the S@ra says ‘ worser evil,’ 
as the comparison meant to be instituted is between the 
three, taken two at a time; the meaning being that— 
‘between Desire and Illusion, [lusion is the worser of the 
two, and between Hatred and Illusion, Illusion is the worser 
of the two.’ Why so? Because unless a man is under 
illusion the other two do not appear; it is only the man illu 
under illusion that becomes angry; oaly the man under 


asion falls in love; and it is only the man having the proneness 


ERO, 
tig 


to Illusion that is deluded.t When True Knowledge has 
put an.end to Illusion, Desire and the rest also cease ; this is 
what accounts for these having one and the same thing for 


‘their antithesis ; that is, it is because on the destruction of 


Illusion by True Knowledge, Desire and Hatred cease to 
appear that these have the same thing for their antithesis,— 
and not because they are one and the same. It isonly on the 
basis of these facts that it can be established that among 
© We have taken this clause of the Tica das Aone 


+ This apparently tautological sentence has been justified by the Tatparya 
by saying that the term ‘ madhah’ means the man who has the tendency to illusion. 
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Pain and the rest, the cessation of the succeeding brings 
about the annihilation of the preceding. 
Bhasya on Si. (7). 
[P. 195, L. 16 to L. 19.| 


Objection :—“ If what is said in St. 6 is true, then there 
arises the following difficulty :—- 
Sara (7). 
INASMUCH AS (BETWEEN ILLUSION AND THE OTHER 
TWO) THERE JS JHE RELATION OF CAUSE AND EFFECT, IT 
FOLLOWS THAT ‘ILLUSION’ IS SOMETHING DIFFERENT FROM 
THE ‘ Dzrgors.” (Si. 7). 


“ The effect is always different from the cause; hence 
if Illusion is the cause of the Defects (Desire and Hatred), 
it cannot itself be a ‘ Defect.’ ” 

Vartika on St. (7). 
(P. 454, L. 11 to L. 14] 

«If what is said is true, then there arises the difficulty 
that—inasmuch as §c. §c,.—says the Sutra. [The reasoning 
being stated thus]—lIllusion cannot be a Defect,—because 
it is the cause of defects,—like Colour &c.” 

Sutra (8). 

[Answer]—Taat CANNOT BE; As ILLUSION I8 
INCLUDED UNDER THE DEFINITION oF ‘ Derzors. —(Sū. 8). 
Hihasya on Sü. (8). 

[P. 196, L. 1.] z 


Defects having been defined as those that have causing 
activity for their distinguishing feature—lllusion becomes 
included, by this definition, under ‘ Defect.’ 


Vartika on Sü. (8). 

[P. 454, Ll. 16—18.] 
That cannot be &c. §c.—says the Sutra. Whether a 
thing does or does not belong toa certain class is determin- 
ed, not by the relation of cause and effect, but by its character- 
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istic features being the same as those of that class ; and since 
the characteristic feature of ‘ Defect’ is present in Illusion, 
this must be regarded as a ‘ Defect.’ 

Sttra (9). 

FURTHER, SINCE 1) IS QUITE POSSIBLE FOR THINGS 
BELONGING TO THE SAME CLASS TO BEAR AMONG THEMSELVES 
THE RELATION OF OAUSE AND EFFECT, THE OBJECTION 
(In S0. 7) HAs No FoROE. Si. (9). 

Bhasya on Sù. (9). 
[P. 196, Ll. 4—5.] 
Among substances, as well as qualities, belonging to the 


same class, it is found that they bear to one another various 
. kinds of causal relation. 


Vartika on Si. (9). 
[P. 455, L. 2 to L. 7.] 


Further, since it is quite possible &c. §c.—says the 
Stitra, Even among things belonging to the same 
class we find several kinds of causal relation subsist- 
ing. E.g. One Apprehension is the cause of another 
Apprehension, and yet it belosgs to the same class 
‘Apprehension’; the Shuttle, and such other substan- 


“ces are the cause of another Substance (Cloth), and yet they 
belong to the class ‘ Substance’; similarly with such quali- 
ties as propulsion, striking, contact with conjuncts and 
Faculty. 

Thus haye Defects been examined, 
ab... nd of Section (2). 
Nyaya Vol. IV. 14. 
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Srotton (3). 


[Stitras 10—13.] 
Heamination of ‘ Rebirth.’ 


Bhasya on St. (10). 
[P. 196, L. 6 to L. 15.) 


After ‘ Defects’ comes ‘ Rebirth.’ * [u regard to this 
the following objection is raised :—‘ There can be no such 
thing as Rebirth, as the Soul is eternal ;:and no eternal thing 
is ever found to be born or to die; so that the Soul being 
eternal, there is no possibility of Birth and Death; and yet 
it is only these two that constitute ‘ Rebirthf ? ” 


On this point we have the following statement of the 
established conclusion :— 


Sutra (10). 


REBIRTH 1S POSSIBLE ONLY BECAUSE THE SOUL 1S 
ETERNAL. \Su. 10), 


As a matter of fact itis the eternal Soul that * departs’ 


(praift),—i.e. abandons the former body, dies,—and having ` 


The doubt in regardto ‘ Rebirth’ is as to its belonging to the Soul, or to 
Apprehension, orto the Body ;—says the Tdtparya. To this form of Doubt, 
the objection is raised in Vardhamana’s ‘ Praka@sha’ that, it having been already 
determined under Si. 1-1-19 that Rebirth is of the Soul, there can be no room for 
suchadoubt. The answer given is that from the definition provided under Si. 
1-1-19, ‘Rebirth’ appears to consist in death and birth’; hence the further ques- 
tion naturally arises—‘ How can death and birth belong to the Soul, which, being 
eternal, canuot die or be born ?’ And the most fitting occasion for dealing with 
this question is that when the ‘examination ‘ of ‘Rebirth’ is taken up, Var- 
dhamana also suggests another answer as offered by ‘others’ :—The Purvapaksin 
imposes upon the Naiydyika the view that ‘ Rebirth’ consists of ‘destruction and 
production’ and then raises the doubt and the objection against the view that 
‘Rebirth’ belongs tothe Soul ; and instead of urging the objection in this form, 
the Purvapaksin (in the Bhdsya) starts off with the Naiyayika view that Re- 
birth is something belonging to the Soul, and then goes to say that such Rebirth 
is not possible ; asit is not possible for any such thing to belong to the Soul. 


t Thus ‘Rebirth,’ is impossible under the theory of the Naiya@yika ; though 
it is quite compatible with the theory of the Bauddha, according to whom all 
these are evanescent, undergoing destruction every moment. 
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‘departed’ (prétya), i.e. having abandoned the former body, 
“comes” (bhxv4t)—i.e. is born, takes up another body; aud 
it is these two (departing—coming) that have been spoken of 
as ‘Bebirth,’ ‘Préfyabhava, under the Sitra—‘ Rebirth 
consists in being born again” (Si. 1-1-19); so that what is 
meant (by ‘ Rebirth belonging to the Soul’) is that it aband- 
ons the previous body and takes up another;* aud this is possi- 
ble only when the Soul is eternal. On the other hand, he, 
for whom ‘Rebirth’ consists of the ‘birth of one entity and 
destruction of another entity,’ would be faced with the 
absurdity that one entity would be deprived of the effects of 
his deeds, while another would be saddled with the 
effects of acts not done by him.t And further, under the 
theory that there are causes bringing about destruction (of 
the Being in the body), the teachings of the sages would be 
entirely useless [as the Being to whom the teachings are im- 
parted cannot live long enough to profit by them], 


Vartika on Su. (10). 
i [P. 455, L. 8 to P. 456, L. 1.J ; 
After defects comes ‘ Rebirth’; and in regard to this the 
following objection is raised :—“ There can be no such thing 
as Rebirth, because the Soul is eternal ; being eternal, the 
Soul cannot be born, nor can it die; and yet itis these two 


that constitute ‘Rebirth ’—which implies that the Entity, 
after having died, is born again.” 


The sentence ‘parvashariram . . . prétyabhdua’ is not found in Puri 
Ms. B; but the context requires it. 


+ The entity that does the act, is destroyed immediately afterwards ; the 
entity thatis subsequently born, at the time when the result of the said act 
appears, is a totally different being; sothat while the latter is saddled with the 
effects of the actsnot done by him, the former becomes deprived of the effects of 
those act done by himself. Under the view that the eternai Soul is re-born, it is 
the same Soul that does the act and experiences its effects. 


f According to the Naiyayika, on the other hand, the real Being, Soul, being 
everlastiag, persists from life to life; and its birth and death consist respec- 
tively, in its becoming connected, and disconnected, with a Body, a set of 
Sense-organs, Intellection and Sensation. 
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On this point we have the following statement of the estab- 
lished conclusion— Rebirth is possible etc. etc.—says the Stfra. 
lt is only when the Soul is eternal that it can die and 
be born again, “What isthe meaning of its dying?” 
It means that it becomes disconnected with the previously-pro- 
duced Body, Sense-organs, Intellection and Sensation. “ What 
of its being born?” It means that it becomes connected with 
a newly-produced Body, Sense-organs, Intellection and Sensa- 
tion, forming a single aggregate. ‘Che ‘birth’ and ‘death’ 
of the Soul cannot mean that It is produced and destroyed ; 
for it is eternal; that the Soul is eternal has been already 
proved under Sa. 3-1-19. 

On the other hand, the philosopher for whom the ‘birth 
and death’ of the Soul consist of production and destruction, is 
faced by the absurd contingency that ane entity would be 
deprived of the effects of his deeds, while another would be sad- 
dled with the effects of. acts not done by him ;—as we have 
already pointed out in course of our explanation of Su, 3-1-4. 

Bhasya on Si. (11). 
[P. 196, L. 15 to P. 197, L. 2.] 

Question.—-“ In what manner does the production of things 
come about ? ”* 

Section (11). 
(Answer|—Tae (PRODUCTION) OF PEROEPTIBLE f 


THINGS IS FROM PERCEPTIBLE THINGS ; AS IS CLEARLY PROV- 
ED BY Percertion. (Su. 11.) 


TN 
Y It is not easy to perceive the connection of this question with ‘Rebirth,, 


the subject-matter of the Section. The ‘production’ questioned about now, is 
the coming into existence of material objects ; and the only couuection possikle 
would be that, the Bhasya having declared that ‘Rebirth’ does not consist of 
destruction and production,’ it becomes necessary to determine the exact nature 
of‘ production,’ and then to show that it isnot possible for the non-material sub- 
stance Soul ; and hence in tlie term ‘ pretyabhava’ ‘Rebirth,’ “bhava birth 
cannot mean ‘production.’ 

Vishvanatha takes it as introduced for the purpose of bringing forward the 
various theories in regard to the ‘production ’ of the Body. 

+The term ‘vyakta’ stands, according to the Vardika, for that which is 
endowed with the conditions of perceptibility, i.e. anything endowed with such 
perceptible qualities as Colour and the rest. Hence the word t yyaktat’ takes 
inthe Atoms also, which are endowed with the qualities of Colour &c. 
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The question boing—“ in what manner, and from what 
sort of material cause is the perceptible thing, such as the 
Body, produced ? *.-the answer 18 that, Poom perceptible 
ihings,’ Known as ‘material substances “—1.c. from Earth 
and the other material substances, in their oxtremely 
subtle cternal forms—is produced the ‘ perceptible thing, 
i.c., tho ordinarily known Substances (Earth &c. in their 
gross form), which appear 1m the form of the Body, the 
Sense-organs, the Objects and their appurtenances. — The 
term ‘vyakta, ‘ perceptible,’ stands for what is cognisable 
by means of the Sense-organs ; and by reason of similarity 
to this ‘ pereeptible’ thing, its eause also 18 called ‘ vyakta, 
‘ perceptible.’ —“ What is the similarity ?”—'The similarity 
(between the perceptible thing and its cause) consists im 
the presence of Colour &c. Hence the meaning of tho 
Siitra is that—‘out of the eternal substances, Barth &c., 
which are endowed with the qualities of Colour &e., are 
produced the Body and such othor things, which are endow- 
ed with tle qualities of Colour &e.’ 

{That this is.so} is clearly proved by Perception. Wo 
actually see that out of sueh substances as Clay and the like 
which are endowed with the qualities of Colour and the rest, 
are produced objects of the same kind (7.¢., possessed of tho 
qualities of Colour &c.) ;—and from this fact (perceived in 
connection with visible Objects) we infer the same in con- 
neetion with invisible things also; that is, in the case of the 
Clay &e., we find that the presence of Colour and other 
qualities is common to the material cause as well as its 
product; and from this we deduce the same in regard to 
tle causal nature of the eternal super-sensuous things 
(Atoms) also. 


Varlika on St. (11). 

Question :—=“In what manner does the production of 
things come about? From what sort of causo are the per- 
ceptible things, Barth &e., (in their gross form), the Body, 
the Sense-organs &c. produced ? ” 

Answer—The production of perceptible things §c. §s.—says 
ihe Silra, ‘What is the perceptible thing ? ” It is that 
substance which is equipped with the conditions of percept- 
ability 5 and on the ground of similarity to this, the cause 
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of Earth &c., in the form of Atoms, is also called ‘ percept- 
ible.’ “What is the similarity ?” The similarity 
consists in the presence of the qualities of Colour &¢,, and 
it is by reason of this similarity of ‘ Atoms’ (to Earth &c.), 
inthe shape of the presence of the qualities of Colour &c., 
that Atoms also are called ‘ perceptible,’ [The meaning of the 
Salva thus is that] out of the Atoms possessed of Colour and 
other qualitios are produced the perceptible things in tho 
shape of the Jar and such (inanimate) ebjects, and also the 
Bull and such (animate) objects. 


“ What is the proof of this P” 


That the production of objects possessed of Colour &c. is 
as described above ts clearly proved by perception. 

“ The proof put forward is not right; as the premiss is 
not invariably true; it is not true that things endowed with 
Colour &c, are produced out of only such things as are 
endowed with Colour &c., for we find that such things as the 
Jar, the Bull &e., which are endowed with Colour $c., are 
produced out of Conjunction (of the component parts of these 
things), which is without Colour etc.” 


This objection has no force ; as it shows that the objector 
has not understood the meaning of the Sutra; the Stfra 
does not mean that things possessed of Colour &c., are always 
produced only from things possessed of Colour &c.; what the 
Sti/ra means is that such ‘ perceptible ’ things as the Bull and 
the like are preceded by such causal factors as are endowed 
with Colour &. In this senso the premiss put forward is 
not untrue; for no causal factors devoid of Colour &c., are 
ever found to bring about such prodncts as are endowed 
with Colour &c. 


Sufra (B). 


[Objection] — WHAT Is ASSERTED IS NOT TRUE; AS 
THE JAR IS NOT PRODUCED OUT oF THE Jar, —(Sū. 12), 
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Bhasya on St. (12). 
[P. 197, Ll. 4—5.] 

«This also is a perceptible fact that the ‘ perceptibls’ 
Jar is never found to be produced out of the a perceptible’ 
Jar ; hence, as we do not see the < perceptible thing being 
produced oub of the ‘ perceptible? thing, ib follows that tho 
cause fof the production) of the * perceptible’ (Body &c.) is 
not a ‘perceptible’ thing.” 

Vartika on St. (12). 
(P. 456, L. 17 to P. 457, L. 1.) 

“ What is asserted is not true Sc, §c.”—says the Sūtra. 
This criticism is based upon the notion that 
things are produced out of only such things 
as are homogencous to them. 


Sttra (13). 
[Answer]—Inasuuch as ane Jar 1S ACTUALLY 


PRODUCED OUT OF A f PERCEPTIBLE’ SUBSTANCE, THE OBJEC- 
TION HAS No FoRCE, (Sit (18). 


Var, P. 457, 


Bhasya on Si. (14). 
[P. 197, Ll. 7—10,] 


We do not say that everything is the cause of everything; 
what we do say is that whatever ‘perceptible’ thing is 
produced, it is produced out of a similar (i.e., perceptible) 
thing; and the substance Clay, which is called ‘ potsherd,’ 
out of which the Jar is produced, is ‘perceptible. Ono 


who would deny such a patent fact could never be argued 
with by any person. 


The truth of the matter is as we have described. 
Vartika on St, (12). 
[P. 457, L. 1 to L. 9. 


The above objection (in Si. 12) has no force; as it shows 
that the objector has not understood the meaning of the 
Sutra, Wedo not say that everything is the cause of every- 
thing ; the objection that the Jaris not produced out of the 
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Jar can bo rightly urged only against that person who holds 
that everything is the cause of everything. In fact—inas- 
much as the Jar is actually produced out of a perceptible 
substance, the ohjeclion has no force—says the Süfra. The 
‘perceptible’ things, Jar and the like, when produced, are 
produced only out of such ‘ perceptible’ things as the potsherd 
and the like; so that the way in which the Jar is produced 
does not militate against our view. [The reasoning being 
formulated thus]—the perceptible things, Body and the like, 
are preceded by such causal factors as are possessed of Colour 
&¢c.,—becauso they are such that any one of them can be 
perceived by tho organ of vision and of touch,*—like the Jar, 
or like Sound,—this latter being an example per contra. 
Such is the truth upon the matter under consideration. 


End of Section (3). 


Stction (4.) 
[Sūtras 14—18.] 
Reamination of the Theory that the Things of the World are 
produced out of the Void. 


Bhasya on Si. (14). 
[P. 197, L. 10 to L. 14}. 


We now proceed to show up the doctrines of philosophers 
(of several schools) f— 


©This fact has been put forward in Si. 3-1-1, in proof of the presence of 
the Soul in the body. Itis not easy to see what bearing it has upon the Body 
being produced out of perceptible substances. 

The only possible explanation is that the premiss darshanasparshanabhyam 
ckarthagrahanat does not mean here the same thing that it does in Su. 3-1-1. The 
meaning that fits in with the present context is that—‘ because Body andsuch - 
things are such that any one of them is perceived by both Visual and. Tactile 
organs,—which is the case with the Jar, and which is not the case with Sound,— 
hence the Body must be regarded as preceded by such causal factors as are endowed 
with the qualities of Colour &c. 

+The Parisuddhi calls Sections 4—11 * Aupodghatika,’ t Introductory, or 
(more correctly) ‘Supplementary,’ to the Section putting forward the theory that 
t perceptible things are produced out of perceptible things’, Pa 
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Sttra (14), 
« ENTITIES ARE PRODUCED OUT OF NEGATION; AS 

NO OBJECT COMES INTO EXISTENCE WITHOUT HAVING 

_ DESTROYED (Urs cause)” —(Su. 14). 

One theory is that the entity is produced out of nega- 
tion ;—Why ?—Because things are produced only after 
having destroyed (something) ; e.g. the sprout is produced 
only after the seed has been destroyed ; and not till the seed 
is destroyed. If the ‘destruction of the seed’ wero not 
the cause of the sprout, then it would be possiblo for the 
sprout to come into existence even without destroying the 


seed.” * 
Vartika on St. (14). 


[P. 457, L. 9 to L. 18.] 


We now proceed to show up the doctrines of philosophers 
—out of which some are rejected, while others are accepted. ` 
Among these, the doctrine held by some people is that 
* entities are produced out of negation”; and in support of 
this they put forward the following arguments :—“ No object 
comes into existence without being destroyed;” asa matter 
of fact, until the cause has been destroyed, no effect is pro- 
duced; e.g., the sprout comes into existence only after the 
seed has been destroyed. Andifthe ‘destruction of the seed’ 
were not the cause of the sprout, then it would be possible 
for the sprout to appear without the seed being destroyed. 
But this is never found to happen. Hence the conclusion 
is that the ‘cause of the sprout is the destruction of the seed 

[and Destruction is negation].” 


It is interesting to note that the purely theistic doctrine of God having 
created the world has been put by Gautama among these ‘doctrines.’ held appar- 
rently by other people. It is in view of this that the Varéika has remarked that 


’ the Author of the Sutra has put forward these various doctrines here-—some of 


these for being criticised, and others are put up as accepted. The Tééparya, 
the Parishuddhi and the Prakd@sha however do not admit this view. (See 
below, Note on Sec. 5). 


2 Whenever an object is produced, its production is always preceded by 
the destruction’ Of its material cause. Hence every object has for its cause 
this Destruction, and Destructionis a form of negation. 
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Bhasgya on Sh. (15). 
[P. 197, L. 14 to L. 18.] 


The answer to the above is given in the following 
Sūira. 
Sifra (15). 
THE REASONING PUT FORWARD IS UNSOUND; AS IT 
INVOLVES SELF-CONTRADICTION.—(St. 15.) 


The premiss—‘ because there ig no production without 
destruction’—is unsound; as it involves self-contradiction, 
That which destroys (the cause) cannot be said to come into 
existence after that destruction ; since it must have been 
already in existence [in order to be able to destroy the cause ; 
that which is itself non-existent cannot destroy anything];— 
and that which comes into existence (after destruction of the 
cause) was not in existence before, and being non-existent, 
it could not destroy the cause [consequently the assertion 
that ‘the thing comes into existence after destroying the 
cause ’ is self-contradictory ]. 


Vartika on St. (19). 
The assertion that— an object comes into existence 
after having destroyed (the cause) ”—involves a_self-contra- 
diction. That which does the destroying must 


be already in existence ; that which does not 
exist cannot be the cause of destruction; and that which comes 


Var. P, 458. 


into existence could not have been in existence before; as 
that which is already in existence can never be produced. 
So that tosay that a certain object destroys (the cause) and 
then comes into cristenceis to make a self-contradictory state- 
ment. « What self-contradiction is there P” By ‘self- 
contradiction’ we mean incongruity; i.e. if the thing 
destroys the cause, it cannot come into existence (after that 
destruction), and if it comes into existence (after destruction), 
it cannot do that destruction. - 
Sūtra (16). = : 
. [Not comprehending the purport of the Sid@hantin’s argu- 
ment, in St, 15, the Nihilist says}— 
Nyaya Vol. IV. 23. 
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a WHAT HAS BEEN URGED IS NOT RIGHT; FOR AS A 
MATTER OF FACT, WORDS DENOTING THE CASE-RELATIONS 
ARB APPLIED TO PAST AS WELL AS FUTURE THINGS.” 
(Su. 16). 

Bhasya on Su. (16). 
Rae, L. 20 to P. 198, L. 3.] 


[Says the Opponent ]|—‘“ Asa matter of fact words denot- 
ing tho case-relations are used in regard .to past as well 
as future things; e.g. ‘the son shall be born,’ [whero 
the future son is in the Nominative case},—‘ he rejoices at 
the son to be born, [where tho future son is in tho 
Accusative Case|,—‘ he appoints the name of the son 
to be born’ [where the future son is in the Genitive case ],— 
‘the Jar existed’ [where the past Jar is in the Nominativo 
case],—‘he is sorry for the broken ‘Jar’ [where the past Jar 
isin the Accusative case],—‘these potsherds are of tho 
broken Jar’ [where the past Jar is in the Genitive case], — 
‘Sons, not being born, are a sourco of anxiety, to the old 
Father’ [wheoro the future son is in the Nominative case | ;— 
—we find sevoral instances of such secondary (figurative) 
usage. ‘What is the primary basis of this secondary 
usage P’ Immediate sequence is the primary basis: and 
on this basis of ‘immediate sequence,’ what the expression 
‘comes into existence after having destroyed’ means is that 
‘when going to come into ewistence the sprout destroys the 
seed; and the Nominative character (of the Sprout, not yet 
born) is purely secondary (or figurative).” 


Vartika or Su. (16). 
[P. 458, L. 6 to L. 12. | 

% What has been urged etc. etc.—says the Sittra, We find 
‘that words denoting case-relations are applied to past as 
well as future things. H.g., in connection with past things 
« wo find such ‘expressions used as—‘he is sorry for the 
“ broken Jar,’ ‘ these potsherds are of the broken Jar,’ ‘the 
“Jar existed ;’ and in connection with future things we find 
* such expressions as—‘ theson shall be born,’ ‘ one rejoices at 
“the son to be born,’ ‘he appoints the name of the son to 
“be born,’ ‘sons, not being born, are a source of anxiety to 


° The Vartika reads *qyfax which gives better sense. 
o EES Nyaya Vol. IV.-24. 
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“the old father ;’—we find several such instances of figura- 
“tive usage. The senso therefore of the expression ‘ the 
“sprout comes into existence after having destroyed the 
“ seed’ is that ‘when going to come into existence, tha 
“ sprout destroys the seed.’ ‘What is the meaning of des- 
“fruction in this case? On the strength of (by reason of) 
“immediate sequence ‘destruction’ means ‘ cominglinto exist- 
“ence immediately after;’ that is, inasmuch as the sprout 
“ comes into existence immediately after the seed has been 
“destroyed ’ [tho meaning of ‘destruction’ is immediate 
“ sequence].” . 

Sülra (17). 

(AnswerJ]—[Even 80] 1HE VIEW PUT FORTH CAN- 

NOT BE ACCEPTED; BECAUSE AS A MATTER OF FAOT THERE 

IS NO PRODUOLION OUT OF THINGS DESTROYED.—(Sū. 17). 

Bhagya Si. (17). 
[P. 198, L. 5.] 

As a matter of fact, the Sprout is not produced out of the 
destroyed seed. Hence it is not true that ‘ Entities are pro- 
duced out of negation ” (as alleged in Su. 14).* 

Vartika on Si. (17). 
[P. 458, L. 13 to P. 459, L. 7.] 


The answer tothe above arguments has already been 
given under Su. 15—viz: that the view put forth involves 
self-contradiction; as a matter of fact, thero can be no dos- 
truction by a thing that has not come into existence ; nor is 
it that whenever a thing is born it has the capability of des- 
troying (its cause). ‘Then as regards the allegation that 


° Tf the ‘destruction of the seed’ were the cause of the birth of the sprout,— 
then, how ie it that we find no spreut appearing wheu the seed is broken up iuto pieces 
by the hammer, and the disruptured component pieces do not form another compo- 
site? And how is it that the sprout appears only when the disruption of the seed 
is followed by a fresh composite formed out of its disjointed component pieces ? 
These facts clearly show that the birth of thesprout does not arise out of the 
‘destruction’ of the seed.—T &tparya. 
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‘words denoting case-relatious are applied to past and future 
things ”. (Su. 15),—we do not deny that there is such usage ; 
all that we mean is that there can be no production out of a 
non-existent cause. That words denotizg case-relations are 
used in connection with past, present and future things, we 

havo ourselves pointed out in the course of our consideration of 

the general question of the validity of cognitions; where wo 
have cited such examples as ‘the tree stands” &c. &e. 
Further, as regards the assertion of the Opponent—“ by 
reason of immediate sequenre “ destruction’ means coming 
intu existence immediately after,’ —this is not trae; for the 
cause of the sprout does not consist in the ‘destruction of 
the seed’; what happens is that the component particles of 

the seed, which (in the seed) are combined in a certain 
fashion,* have their former composition or combination des- 
troyed, and another combination of thers takes place; t and 

it is out of the latter combination that the sprout comes into 
i existence ;—and until the previous combina- 
tion (of the particles) has been destroyed, it is 

not possible for another combination to come into existence ; 
it is only in this. sense that ° production’ can mean imme- 

diate sequence, For these reasons it is only right that the 
seed should be the ‘material cause’ (of the sprout). With 
a view to point out this fact we have the St%#ra—* there 

is no production out of things destroyed.’ The cause of the 
sprout is not the €destructiou of the seed,’ but the compon- 

ent particles of the seed, through the abandonimg of their’ 
previous composition. This is what the Szira means. 


‘War. P. 459. 


at Vyakriluvyzhandm r is the better reading ẹṣ with ‘vydhatavyuhandm” the 
elause means ‘ which have their combination destroyed.’ The Bhasya on Si. t& 
reads ‘vyahatavyahanam.” _ 


t The same particles that were originally arranged iinto the form: of the seed 


cometo be re-arranged inthe form of the sprout ; and so forth. 
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Safra (18). 
IN S0 FAR AS ‘SEQUENCE’ 1g MENTIONED,—THIS WE. 
BO not DENY. (Su, 18). 
Bhasgya on Sü. (62). 
[P. 198, L. 7 to L. 14.] 

The fact that the ‘coraing into existence’ (of the sprout) 
ts perceived by the ‘destruction’ (of the seed) constitutes 
their ‘sequence’; and in so far as this ‘sequence has been 
put forward (by the Opponent) as the reason (probans) 
for the proposition that “ Entities are produced out of nega- 
tion;"’—this ‘sequence’ we do not deny; all that we mean 
is that, when the composition of the particles becomes disturb- 
ed, the previous combination ceases and another combination 
takes its place; aud it is out of this latter com- 
bination,—and not out of negution—that the next sub- 
stance is produced.* What happens is that the component 
particles of the Seed have aroused within them a certain 
motion, by reason of some (unknown) cause,—whereupon 
they abandon their previous combination and take upon an- 
other; and itis from this latter combination that the sprout 
is produced; in fact we actually see that the ‘particles of 
the seed’ and their ‘composition’ constitute the causes of 
the production of the Sprout; and unless the previous 
combination has been destroyed, it is not possible for another 
combination to come into existence ;—this is all that consti- 
tutes the ‘sequence’ between ‘ Destruction’ aud ‘coming 
into existence ’;—but this cannot prove that “ Entities are 
produced out of negation” (as alleged by the Ptiroapaksin ). 
And inasmuch as for the production of the sprout there is 
no other cause except tho component particies of the seed, 
it is only right that°the seed should be admitted as the cause 
of the Sprout.¢ 

Vartika on Siti. (18). 


(P. 459, L. 9 to L. 13.) 
At first there is destruction of the seed, then there comes 


the production of the Sprout,—tbis is what the S&fra means. 
aa ieee eesti aioe E M 


* This passage, in a somewhat altered form, has already appeared in the 
Vartika on §ū 17. X 

+Because, says the T@fparya, uuless the seed is there, the component parti- 
cles of the seed cannot be there. 
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If mere f Negation’ were the cause of the production of the 
Sprout, then anything would be produced out of anything 
and everything; for the factor of ‘ Negation ’is the same in” 
all cases; when for instance, the paddy-seed is destroyed— 
there does not remain init any capacity for persistence 
(or connection with anything); and if an effect were to be 
produced without any trace of connection (with its cause), 
then it could be brought into existence by the force of all 
things; as a matter of fact, however, every effect is found to 
be connected (with a cause). From all this it follows that 


mere Negation cannot be the cause of anything. Such is the 
meaning of the Sw7a.F 


End of Section (4). 


Section (5). 
[Stitras 19—21.] 


Examination of the Theory that God is the Cause of the 
Universe. Ẹ 


© There being no difference between the total destruction of the barley-seed 


and the total destruction of the paddy-seed ;—both destructions being total, 
without any trace of the previously existing things. 


TThe Tatparya offers it own criticisms against the argument that—“ since 
things are produced out of ’ Negation,’ the constituent cause of things is the 


Void,”—which argument also it reads in the Parvupaksa-Sutra 14. For details the 
reader is referred tothe T@tparya, p. 417. 


$In regard to this Section there is a difference among Commentators. Accord- 
ing to the Bhdsya, the Vartika and Vishvanitha, itis meant to propound the Nai- 
yayika Siddhanta that the Universe has been created by God; and in accordance 
with this view, Si. 19 puts forward the final Seddkanta, Si. 20 puts forward an 
objection against the Siddianta, and Si.21 answers that objection from the stand- 


point of the Siddhanta. {tis this interpretation that we have adopted in the 
translation. 
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Bhasya on Su. (19). 
[P. 198, L, 14 to L. 18.] 
Another philosopher says— 
Sutra (19). 


GoD IS THE CAUSE 3 BECAUSE WE FIND FRUITLESSNESS 
IN THE ACTIONS OF MEN, i $ 


As a matter of fact, wo find that Man, desiring a certain 
thing, does not always obtain the fruit of his desire ; hence it 
is inferred that Man’s acquisition of the fruits of his actions 
is dependent upon some other person; and that Person upon 


whom it is dependent is God ; hence it follows that God is 
the Cause (of the World).* 


In view, perhaps, of the fact tbat such an iuterpretation of the Section is 
inconsistent with the introductory assertion of the Bhasya (P. 197 L. 10)—‘ we 
now proceed to show up the doctrines of philosophers, —the Tatparya, followed 
by tho Parisuddhi and Prakāsha, has taken it as represeuting the criticism of the 
Vedanta doctrine that “God ie the ccnstituent cause of the Universe.” By this 
interpretation Si..19 represents the Vedanta'view,1Si. 20 ehows the untenability 
of that view, and Si. 21 puts forward the final Nydya-Siddhanta that God is the 
creator, tho efficient cause, not the constituent cause, of the Universe. 


There is also a wider issue involved in this Section. The Commentators‘are: - 
agreed that the Siddhanta view here put forward is that Godis the Creator of the 
Universe. Now the question arises—How is it that this cardinal doctrine of the 
system has been inserted by ¿Gautama as a side-issue? He has put it forward 
only among “ certain philosophical doctrines ;” and not as the true doctrine, 
Nor is it easy to reconcile the doctrine of God being the Creator with the view that 
there is no such thing as ‘begicning of Creation '—as is often found re-iterated 
by the Vartika (e.g. on P. 445 and P. 466) ; if there is no begnning, God may be 
the Controller, the Ruler, He cannot be the Creator. From the Bhdsya also 


(P. 301, L. 3) it seems that God is held to be only the Seer, Knower, Omniscient, 
All-poworful. 


"According to the Tatparya this Sitro presents the Vedanta view that God 
isthe constituent cause of the world; the Parisuddhi remarks that though the 
Sūtra has used the general term ‘cause,’ yet it is clear from the context that the 
constituent ‘cause’ is meant. Vardhamana remarks— From this Parvvpaksa Sūtra 
itis clear that the purpose of the Section is to refute the Vedanta-theory.’ In support 
of this view is also the fact that the preceding section also has dealt with the 
question of the constituent cause of the world. 


The Vedanta doctrine is thus stated by the {a@tparya— The phenomenal 
world may not have come out of the Void ; it can certainly be produced out of 
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Varlika on Su. (19). 
[P. 450, L. 13 to P. 460, L. 2.] 


God is the Cause elc. ete,—says the Sttra, Wo find thas 
even though man desires a certain thing, 
he does not obtain the fruit of his desire; 
from which fact we understand that Man’s obtaining of the 
results of his actis dependent upon someone else; if Man, 
independently by himself, were capable of obtaining the 
results of his actions, then the action of no man could ever 
be fruitless; and no one would ever bring pain upon 
himself ;—and both these are actually found to be the case; 
—hence it follows that God is the cause (of the Universe). 


Stitra (20). 
[Objection *]—“ Tv ts NOT SO; BECAUSE AS A MATTER 
OF FAOT, NO FRUIT APPEARS WITHOUT MAN’S ACTION.” 
(St 20). 


Brahman, which becomes modified*into the several names and forms [i-e. 
objects and their qualities, says Vardhamana], exactly inthe same manner as the 
clay is modified into the Jar &c.; or (according to other Vedantins) Brahman, 
through the limitations cast by the beginningless Nescience, appears in the formof the 
several phenomenal substances, juet as the face appears in several forms, through 
the limitations of the substances in which it becomes reflected. Itisthis Brahman 
that ismeant by the term ‘Ishvara;’ in the Stra; this term connoting the pow- 
ers of reflection and action, both of which are present in Brahman alone; and not 
in Negation, or in Primordial Matter, or in Atoms. Man himself does possess these 
powers, Butif Man were the ordainer of the World, and had the necessary pro- 
perties of omniscience and omnipotence, then he. could never undertake an action 
that would turn out to be futile, fruitless. And inasmuch as we do find the actions 
of Men turning out fruitless, ws conclude that God,—i.e. Brahman—is the Cause of 
tke World. St. (19). 


° According to the Bhasya this Sitra is an objection urged by the Pirvapaksin, 
against the Nyaya doctrine stated in Si. 19. According to the Tétparya, itis an 
objection urged by the Siddhantin Naiydyika, against the Vedanta doctrine stated 
ia Si. 19. In pursuance of this interpretation, the Tatparya introduces this Su. 20 
as follows: —It puts forth arguments against the Vedanta theory of things evolving 
or modifying out of Brahman, and concludes with the assertion thatit is not right 
to hold that Brahman evolves or modifies into the endless phenomenal substances ;and 
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Bhagya on St. (20). 
[P. 199, Li. 2 —3.] 
[Objection] :—‘* If the appearance of fruits (of actions) 


were dependent upon God (entirely), then such fruits could 


how: 3 : . 
De. oeo REEE even without the desire (and action) of 


Vartika on Si. (20). 
[P. 460, L. 4 to L. 9] 


It is not so, etc. ete.—says the Satra. IfGod were the cause 
of things, then there could be experiencing of pleasure and 
pain even without any act of Man; and the result of this 
would be that all activity of Men would disappear and there 
would be no possibility of Release; and the character of 
God being one and uniform, all His acts would be of one 
and the same kind. If, on the other hand, God brought 
about effects, with the help of (under the influence of) causes 
(other than Himself), then it would mean that He does not 
produce that whose help He requires ; €.9-» the potter does 
not build the stick &c. (which he needs). If it were only 
under the influence of Men’s acts that God was the cause 
of the Universe, then so far as those acts are concerned, God 
would not be the all-powerful God at all.” 
eee SS E 
as such is the constituent. cause of thinge ; though it may be that Braban or God is the 
efficient cause of things ;—and then it goes on to say that in connection with the view 
that Uod.is the eficient cause of things, it m ght be held that in creating the world, 


God is not influenced by any other force ;—and it is with a view to guard against 
this view that we have Sa. 20, which shows that God is influenced by the actions of 


men, 


It may be noted that the roundabout manner in which the T&tparya bas got to fit 
inthe Sūtra to its own interpretation shows that it is, perhaps, not what the Sutras 
really mean ; that is, the Sūtras have no bearing upon the Vedauta theory at all. 
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Sülra (21), 
[ Answer]—InasMuCH 48 IT IS INFLUENCED BY 
Hiv, THERE 18 No FORCE IN THE REASON (PUT FORWARD).* 


(St. 21). 
Bhasya on Si. (21). 
[P. 199, L. 5 to P. 210, L. 15.] 


As a matter of fact, God helps the efforts of Man; t.e., 
when Man is trying to obtain a particular fruit, it is God 
that accomplishes that fruit for him; when God does not 
accomplish it, Man’s action becomes fruitless ;—hence since 
things are thus influenced by God, what has been urged to 
the effect that—‘ because as a matter of fact 
no fruit appears without man’s action ”—is 
no reason at all. 


Bha. P. 200. 


[The question now arises—What is Gud? The Bhasya 
proceeds to answer this question}]—God is a distinct Soul 
endowed with certain qualities; for as a being of the same 
kind as ‘ Soul Me cannot be put under any other category ; 
hence God is defined as a particular Soul endowed with such 


*The Tatparya, in pursuance of its .own interpretation, remarks :—‘ Having 
rejected the two theories—(1) thatthe World is {evolved out of Brahman, and (2) 
that God, independent of all other forces, is the Creator o£ the world,—the author 
of the Sūtra now puts forward his own final Siddhanta,’ 


According to the Bh@sya, this Sitra is only the Naiyayika's answer to the objec- 
tion urged in SG. 21‘; the sense being that—‘ inasmuch ag Man's efforts are influenced 
by God, what has been urged in Si. 20, against the view that God is the efficient cause 
of the world, isnot a valid reason,’ 


The Nydya-Siddhanta is this expounded by the Tatparya:—The World has the 
Atoms for its constituent cause ; and its efficicnt cause is God as influenced by Men’s 
acts ;and these acts also have God for their efficient cause ; nor is there any incon- 
gruity in tbis; since even though the carpenter is helped and influenced by the axe, 
yet the axe also is made by him. The reason put forward in Su, 20 has no force 
against the view that the world isthe work of God as helped by Men’s acts, though 
it is an effective argument against the view that in creating the world, God does not 
require the help of anything outside Himself, i 
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qualities as—(1) absence of demerit, wrong knowledge and 
negligence, aud (2) presence of merit, knowledge and in- 
tuitiveness , and to Himalso belongs, the eight-fold ‘ Power’ 
—consisting of ‘minuteness’? and the rest—as the result 
of His Merit and Knowledge ;—His ‘ Merit’ follows the bent 
of His Volition ;—He controls the activity of the residuum of 
of Merit and Demerit subsisting in each individual Soul, 
as also that of the Harth and other material substances; and 
He is Omnipotent in regard to His creation, not however, 
failing to be influenced by the results of acts, done by the 
beings He creates ;—He has obtained * all 
the resultsof His deeds ; (and continues to act 
for the sake of His created beings, because] just as the 
father acts for His children, so does God also act father-like for . 
living beings, There is no other category except the category 
of ‘Soul’ to which God could belong; for (as in the case of 
Soul so) in the case of God, no other property, save Buddhi, 
Cognition, can be pointed out as being indicative of His 
existence.f From scriptures also we learn that God is the 
‘Seer, the Cogniser and the Knower of all things.’ If God 
were not discernible by the presence of vai and such 


Bhā. P. 201. 


other indicatives of the ‘Soul,’ then, being, a§$He is, beyond 
the reach of ordinary Perception, Inference and Words, 


_ how could His existence be described and proved by any- 


one P Lastly, if God acted irrespectively of the effects 
of acts done by the beings created by Him, then, this view 
would become open to all those objections that have been 
urged against the view that “the creation is not due to the 
acts of Souls” [ Vide, end of I Daily Lesson, Adhyaya III}. 
Vartika on St. (21). | 
[P. 460, L. 11 to P. 471, L. 9.) 


Inasmuch as it is influenced by Him etc. etc.—says the 
Sūra. We do not say that God is the cause of the world, 
independently of the actions of Men &c.; what we do assert 
is that God helps the efforts of Man. 


® We have adopted the reading of the Puri Ms. B. MARARA instead of MARA, 
which latter is the reading adopted by the Tatparya ; this latter also explains 
BART 2S RAH ARARTA. 


+ Though God differs from other Souls in the point of His Cognition &c. being 
anescent, yet He must be classed under the 


He also is indicated by Buddhi &c. 
u Nyaya Fol. 1V. 33. 


eternal, while those of others are ev 
same category ; since, like other Souls, 
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“ What is the meaning of helping in this case ?” 

What it means is that He instigates each act (of Man) in 
accordance with its true character, and in due consideration 
of the time of its fruition. The philosopher, who regards 
God as the cause of things, irrespectively of the acts of Men, 
becomes open to the objection that under his theory there 
remains no possibility of Final Release. Under the theory 
that God is dependent (upon the. acts of Men) there is no 
such incongruity. 


T'he rest is clear in the Bhasya. 


When the Author of the Sūtra declares that things are 
influenced by God, he admits that God is the efficient cause 
(of things); that cause is called ‘efficient’ which helps the 
other two kinds of cause—the constituent and the non- 
constituent ; e.g., the shuttle &c. help the’ yarns (which are 
the constituent cause of the Cloth) as well as the yarn- 
combinations (which form the non-constituent cause of the 
Cloth). 


* If God is the efficient cause of the World, then what is 

the direct constituent cause of the World?” 

We have already explained that the constituent cause of the 
World consists of the Earth and other sub- 
stances in their subtle form, known under the 

name of ‘ Atoms.’ 


Var, P, 461, 


It haying been admitted that perceptible substances are 
the constituent cause of the World,—and there being a 
difference of opinion in regard to the constituent cause,—we 
have (in the Bhasya) a treatment of the subject of God; that . 
is, people haye held different views in regard to the 
efficient cause of the World,—some people holding ‘ Time ° 
to be that cause, others ‘God,’ while others again put forward 
Primordial Matter; and among these diverse opinions which 
is the right one ? 
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The right view is that God is the efficient cause of the 
World ; for it is in support of this view that we find proofs 
coming forward unimpeded. “ But the very existence 
is still unnproved.” If you mean by this that—“ it is only 
after the existence of God has been proved that it could be 
proved that God is the effictent,* and not any other kind of 
Cause ;—as a matter of fact, the very existence of God is 
still unproved, hence the enquiry stated is not proper,’— 
then our answer is that this is not right; because by this 
very enquiry the eaistence of God becomes established ; that _ 
is, the ewistence of God is established by that same proof 
which establishes the fact of His being the cause (of the 
World); for the simple reason that that which does not exist 
can never be the cause of anything. “What is the 
reasoning that proves the fact of God being the cause ? ” 

We state that reasoning as follows :—‘ Primordial Matter, 
Atoms and ‘ Karma’ + can act only when, prior to beginning, 
they are controlled by an intelligent (conscious) cause,—bes 
cause they are themselves unconscious,—like the axe and 


- such other implements ;—the axe &c., being unconscious, act 


only when they are controlled by the conscious carpenter, 
—and similarly Primordial Matter, Atoms and ‘ Karma,’ 
being themselves unconscious, are found to act ;—hence it 
follows that these also are controlled by conscious agents. 
Those who regard Primordial Matter to be the cause of 
the World have held that what controls the activity of Prim- 
ordial Matter is the ‘purpose of Man, îi. €. Primordial 
Matter acts when urged to activity by the purpose of man; 
this ‘purpose of man’ is twofold: (1) the perception of 
Colour &e. and (2) the perception of difference between the 
Soul and the Attributes (of Matter); and neither of these 


* fafana is the right reading. 
+,Some people ascribe the origin to the action of Primordial Matter ; others to 
Atoms, and others again to the ‘Karma,’ or the collective residue of the deeds 


of Men. Nyaya Vol. IF. 35, 
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purposes can be accomplished without the action of Primordial 


Matter. 

This doctrine cannot be accepted; as before the activity 
it is not possible; that is, until Primordial Matter acts 
and becomes modified into Mahat &c., there is neither 
‘ perception of Colour &c. nor ‘perception of difference 
between the Soul and the Attributes of Matter’; so that 
these causes (of the activity of Primordial Matter) being 
absent, no activity of Primordial Matter would be possible. 
In answer to this it might be argued that—‘‘the said 
causes are present (even before the action of Primordial 
Matter) for that which does not exist already can never 
come into existence, and that which exists can never 
‘cease to exist; —but in that case, the theory would 
mean that what urges the activity of Primordial Matter is 
the ‘purpose of Man,’ which is already in 
evistence; so that the activity of Primordial 
Matter could not be for the accomplishing of the ‘ purpose 
of Man ’; in ordinary life whenone already possesses a certain 
thing he does not act for the sake of obtaining that 
thing. Further, (under the theory as now explained), 
the activity of Primordial Matter would be unceasing, its 
cause being always there at hand. That is, the activity of 
Primordial Matter being for the ‘purpose of Man,’ inas- 
much as the ‘purpose of Man’ would ew hypothesi be there 
in existence, the said activity should be always going on. 
Tf, even though present, the ‘ purpose of Man’ did not urge 
the activity of Primordial Matter, then the said ‘ purpose’ 
cannot be the cause of that activity; for that alone can be 
regarded as the cause of the activity of Primordial Matter 
during whose absence the said Matter does not act and 
during whose presence it does act. It might be urged that— 
« Eyen though present, the ‘ purpose of Man’ fails to urge 
Primordial Matter into activity, on account of obstruction.” 

Ñ Nyaya Vol. IV. 36, 
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—But in that case, since the removal of the obstruction 
would be impossible, there would always be absence of activity ; 
it would be impossibleto remove the obstruction to the ‘purpose 
of Man, for the simple reason that according to you that which 
exists Cannot cease to exist; so that the obstruction being 
everlasting, there would always be absence of activity. 
Further, you (Saikhyas) hold the view that Primordial 
Matter consists of the Attributes of Saltva, Rajas and Tamas 
in the state of equilibrium; and it behoves you to 
explain why this equilibrium ceases; until the equilibrium 
has ceased, there can be no disparity (which is necessary 
for the activity of Matter). “ The disparity is due to 
relation of mutual subserviency among the said Attributes 
being unsettled.” * On this point also we put to you the 
following question—How is it that in (Primordial Matter) 
what has been equal [i.e. the Attributes’ comes! to be more 
or less? For certainly there is neither addition of any- 
thing new, nor subtraction of anything that has been there 
{and under these two conditions alone can there be disparity 
where there has been equality]. Then again, Man per- 
ceives Sound and other things, not perceived before,— 
Buddhi makes them perceived ; now do these things—Sound 
&c.—have any peculiarities produced in them (when they 
become perceived ? or do they not have any such peculiarities 
produced in them ?—If, when perceived, they have some pecu: 
liarities produced in them, then this (involving the assertion 
that peculiarities, not Present before, are produced) goes 
against your doctrine that “ what has not been in existence 
already cannot be produced.” If, on the other hand, the 
things are perceived without haying any peculiarities pro- 
duced ia them, then also your ‘ self-contradiction > remains : 
this view of yours going against your doctrine that ‘‘ the 


o At one time Sattva predominates over the other two; then Rajas predomi- 
nates and then Lamas, and so on, this unsettled relation causes the disparity which 


leads to the activity in Matter. 
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purpose of man urges the activity of Primordial Matter,”* 


Tbus it is found that the more the doctrine of Primordial 
Matter being the cause .of the World is examined, the 
more opposed to reasoning it is found to be. 

There are others who hold that the cause of the World 
consists of Atoms as controlled by the ‘ Karma’ of men. To 
these philosophers we address the following remarks :—(A) 
If Atoms are active, such activity should be unceasing ? 
“But they act under the influence of the peculiarities of 
time.” What has been said in regard to 
Atoms applies to Time also. ‘That is to say, 
just as Atoms, being unconscious things, stand in need of a 
conscious controller, so does Time also; as unconsciousness 
is present there also. “ But there can be activity in un- 

conscious things also, as we find in the case of Milk ; i.e, just 
as Milk, which is unconscious, is active, flows out, for the 
nourishment of the calf, similarly Atoms, though unconscious, 
would be active for the accomplishment of the purposes of 
man.” This is not right; for what is put forward as the 
premiss is itself still to be proved ; just as it is still to be 
proved that Atoms are active by themselves, so is it still to be 
proved that the unconscious Milk is active by itself. In 
fact if the Milk were active by itself, then it could flow out 
of the teats of the dead mother also ;—it is however never 
: found to flow out of dead bodies ;—hence it follows that the 
Milk also is under the influence of a conscious agent; speci- 
ally because the reason (for postulating such influence, viz : 
unconsciousness) is found present in the case of Milk also,t 
From all this we conclude that whenever an unconscious 


Var. P. 463, 


* Jf the things are perceived, it meaus that the ‘purpose of Man’—in the 
shape of the Perception of things—is accomplished ; and if this is accomplished 
without the appearanoe of any fresh peculiarities in the things, then for what 
would theactivity of Primordial Matter be necessary ? So that Hando 


aro not compatible. 
+ The right reading is aeariaadte 
Nyaya Vol. 1V. 38. 
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thing is active, it is so only under the influence of a conscious 
agent: (B) The following is another reason i—It is 
only when the perceptible world, consisting of the elemental 
substances &¢., is controlled by a conscious agent that it be- 
comes the source of pleasure and pain,—because it is en- 
dowed with Colour and such other qualities,—like the shut- 
tle &c?--Again, it is only when Merit and Demerit are 
controlled by a conscious agent that they bring about the 
experiences of man,— because they are instruments,—like 
the Axe &c. “The Soul itself shall be the controlling 
agent of Merit and Demerit; that same Soul to whom the Pe 
Merit and Demerit belong shall be the conscious agent con- 
trolling them (and not any other Being in the shape.of 
‘ God ’),” That cannot be; for they (Merit and Demerit) 
cannot be there before the Soul has already become endowed 
with Body and Sense-organs,* until the aggregate of the 
Body and the Sense-organs has been produced for the Person- 
ality (the Soul), it remains incognitive and does not perceive 
Colour and such otlier objects of cognition; and there being 
no cognition, how could he attain any Merit and Demerit ? 
Further, if the Personality were independent 
in its actions, it could not bring about suffer- 
ing for itself; for certainly no one desires pain for himself ; 
further, when one strikes his own limb, or outs off his own 
head, he does so with the notion that the maiming (caused by 
the striking of the limbs) and the dying (causediby, the cut- 
ting off of the head) are desirable for him [and this could not. 
be so, if our Man were an independent agent). Lf it be 
held that “ the Atoms become active when controlled by Merit 
and Demerit,’ —that cannot be right; neeme of their 
being unconscious things; no unconscious Hing has ever by 
itself been found to be the controller of anything. Even grant- 


Var. P. 446. 


ing (for thegake of argument) that Merit and Demerit have 
D 
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the power of urging the Atoms to activity,—the view put 
forward cannot be accepted; as no Instrument by itself (in- 
dependently of a conscious manipulation) has the power of 
accomplishing * any act; as a matter of fact, no Instru- 
ment by itself is ever found to accomplish an act. If 
(with a view to avoid the said difficulties) it be held that— 
“ the action is brought about by Merit and Demerit, through 
the Atoms,” —this also cannot be accepted, for no such thing 
is ever found to happen; as a matter of fact we never find 
action being brought about by what is an ‘objective’ or an 
‘instrument’ [and the Atoms and Merit and Demerit belong 
to these two categories]. « The Soul shall be the doer (the 
agent).”” That we have already answered by pointing out 
that (prior to the appearance of the Body and the Sense- 
organs) the Soul is entirely incognitive [and as such cannot 
do anything]. “ Tho (first) appearance of the Body &e. 
would be without cause.” That also cannot be right ; as no 
such thing has ever been seon. And there is no other explan- 
ation possible. Hence the only possible conclusion is that 
Atomsas well as‘ Karma’ become active only when controlled 
by conscious agents. 


Objection :—“ Not being imbued with action, the conscious 
Being cannot be the cause.” 

If you mean by this that—‘‘ the Potter and such active 
agents are always found to be such as are imbued with 
action;—God, on the other hand, is devoid of action,—hence 
He cannot be the cause (the creator, of the world),”—then, 
this cannot be accepted ; for none of the alternatives; possible 
under this view can be maintained: when it is said that 
« God is devoid of action,” to what action does it refer? T 


OE EEE eee 
* fearta at is the right reading ; as is clear from the following sentence. 

+ The Purvapaksin takes his stand upon the position that action means 
vibration, which presupposes some sort of material body, and as God has no such 
body, it follows that he must be devoid of action. The Siddhantin’s reply is 

‘that vibration is not the only form of action ; as Knowing, thinking, willing &c. 
also are actions ; and these do not presuppose a material body. 
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Our actions are of two kinds—(l) that in the shape of 
Throwing Upwards and the like, and (2) that which is spoken 
of by means of verbs. If the assertion that ‘ God is 
devoid -of action’ refers to actions expressed by verbs, 
the fact stated as the ‘ reason’ (that God is devoid of action) 
is not true; for God is held to be self-sufficient (independent) ; 
as a matter of fact, God is ever independent. “ What is 
the meaning of self-sufficiency ?” It means that He is not 
influenced by other agents and that He on His part influences 
other agents * ; this we have already explained in course of 
our explanation of the ‘case-relations’. If, on the other 
hand, the allegation that ‘God is devoid of action’ refers 
to such action as Throwing Upwards and the like, then, the 
premises put forward [* what is devoid of action cannot be the 
cause of anything, hence God, being devoid of action, can- 
not be the cause of the world’ ] is clearly ‘inconclusive, ; 
for as a matter of fact, we find both kinds of causes—active 
as well as inactive ; at times substance produces 
another substance after their action has ceased ; 
e.g. when two things (atoms) are in motion and they come 
into contact, their action (motion) ceases, and it is only then 
that the two things produce other substances, through 
the said contact ; this provides an example of the produc- 
tion of things by causes not in action, again, when several 
substances (yarns, e g.) come together and form an aggregate, 
a single substance (Cloth) is produced out of such conjunc- 
tions as are distinct from the specific causes, [i.e., the conjunc- 
tions between each pair of yarns, which are the ‘simple 
causes’ of each of those ‘pairs of Yarns’); while when a 
certain component part of an object is separated from it 
[when for instance, the corners of a square piece of wood 
are cut off], the previous object (the wooden square) ceases 
to exist, and the remaining component substances (parts 
of the wood-square) bring into existence a different object 


Var. P. 465. 
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(in the shape of the rounded piece of wood) ;—and bere also 
we have the production of an object without any action 
on the part of the causes. On the other hand, some sub- 
stances produce others only when endowed with action; 0-g. 
when two things come into contact by the action of one of 
them (e.g. when a ball of clay is thrown at the clod of Earth 
lying on the ground), and the said action comes to end on 
account of that contact, the new substance (the enlarged 
clod of Earth) becomes produced simultaneously with tho 
cessation of the said action of one of the two substances ; 
and here we have an example of the production of a sub- 
stance by causes endowed with action. Further, your 
argument involves self-contradiction also; since your phi- 
losophy does not admit of such action as Throwing Upwards 
and the like. 


[The Opponent raises fresh objections against the idea 
of God being the Creator of the World }—‘ God cannot be 
the Cause (of the World), because none of the alternatives 
possible under this theory is admissible: E.g. if God is the 
Creator, does He create things (a) through something 
elso? or (b) independently of anything outside Himself ? 
“What does this mean ?” (a) If He does it through the help 
of something else, then He cannot be the Creator of that by 
the help of which He creates other things; and so with 
other things also. The fact that ‘God is not the creator of 
the thing upon whose help He depends’ would also serve 
as: an argument (against the idea of God being the Creator 
of the World). If it be held that God creates certain things 
independently of everything else,—then it should be possible 
for Him to create all things in the same manner. (b) And 
if God be held to create all things independently by Him- 
self, then the action of men would become futile; and this 
would mean that there would be no Final Release for men ; 
and all the objections, that have been urged (in Adh. ILI) 
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against the view that the Creator of things is not dependent 
upon the actions of men, would become applicable to the 
té view now put forward.” 


[Our answer to the above is as follows]|—Inasmuch as 
we have never held the view that God creates things in- 
dependently of all things outside of Himself, our theory is 
not open either to the objection that Merit and Demerit 
are futile, or to those objections that lie against the view 
that the Creation of the World is not dependent upon 
the actions of men. As regards the argument that— God 
cannot be the Creator of that thing by whose help he creates 
other things,”—this is not quite true; it is not true in all 
cases that one does not create that by whose help he does 
something else; e.g.a man who is well-versed in several 
crafts makes the axe with the help of other implements, 
and with the help of that same axe he makes 
sticks and such other things, and with the 
help of this stick he again makes the Jar;—and yet by 
making these things one after the other, the man does not 
cease to be the ‘ maker.’ Similarly with the help of Merit 
and Demerit, God makes the Body and its pleasures and 
pains,—and He also brings into existence Merit and Demerit 
with the help of Mind-Soul contact accompanied by pure 
and impure intentions (respectively)—and He also produces 
the pure and impure intentions through the remembrance 
(on the part of men) of past pleasures and pains, and with 
the help of things that brought about those pleasures and 


Vaa, P. 466. 


pains. “At the time that He creates a certain thing, 
He is not the maker of that which helps Him in that 
creation,” If you mean by -this that—“ at the particular 


time when He brings into existence something made by Him, 
He cannot be the Creator of that with the help of which 
He brings that thing into existence,’’—then our answer is that 
we do not say that God creates all things at one and the same 
time; what we say is that He creates things one after an- 
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other ; and the said objection does not lie against the theory 


of God creating things one after another. > “ The thing 
that He creates in tho beginning—the creation of that 
must be without the help of anything else.” If you mean 


by this that—‘‘ if God creates the Body &c. through the help 
of Merit and Demerit, how does He. create the first 
thing at the beginning of creation P”—then our answer is 
that since we do not admit of any ‘ beginning of creation ’ 
there is no room for the question; in fact we have already 
explained that the world is without beginning. It is thus 
also that Merit and Demerit come to be effective ; that is to 
say, Merit and Demerit subsisting in the several living beings 
can be effective only if the world is without beginning and 
the Creator is dependent upon things outside of Himself, 


— 


[A fresh question is started]—" When God creates the 
world, for what purpose does He create it? In ordinary 
experience we find that when a man does something, he does 
it with a certain motive—such as ‘I shall obtain such and 
such thing,’ or ‘I shall get rid of such and such a thing ’ ;— 
for God however there can be nothing to be got rid 
of, because He has no pain; nor can there be anything to be 
acquired, as He is all-powerful (and as such is already the 
master of all things).”’ 


(‘There are two answers to this question]—(1) Some people 
have held that it is for purposes of amusement ; some people 
explain that God creates the World for purposes of amuses 
ment. This view however is not right; for ‘amusement’ 
is that which brings happiness to those who, in the absence 
of that amusement, would not obtain happiness ;—and 
certainly the Supreme Lord, having no pain, cannot bea 
seeker after happiness; as it is only persons in pain that 
seek for happiness. 
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(IT) Others have explained that God creates the world for 
the purpose of showing His powers; these persons have 
held the view that it is with a view to make known the 
Gan ae manifoldness of the world (created by Him) 

that God creates it. This view also is as 
unsound as the former one; there is nothing gained 
(by God) by making known His powers, nor is any Uni lost 
by not making them known. 


“ For what purpose then does God create the world?” 


The most wnobjectionable view is that it is by reason of 
His nature being so that God creates things ; just as the 
Earth upholds things, because such is its very nature, —and 
similarly with other things, —exactly in the same manner 
God acts because such is His very nature; for as a matter 
of fact the very nature of God consists of activity. “Jf 
God’s activity is due to His nature, He should act constantly, 
Without cessation.” If you mean by this that—“ if the 
very nature of God consists of activity, then it is not possible 
for Him to be active and inactive by turns; for it is not 
possible for that whose very nature consists of activity to 
cease from activity; nor should it be possible to create 
things one after the other, because the nature of a thing 
is one and uniform [so that there cannot be activity and 
inactivity, and consequent creation and non-creation, one 
after the other]; it will not be possible for God to say at 
one time ‘may this come off, and at another time ‘may © 
this not come off ;’ for out of a cause which is of one uniform 
nature, we never find different kinds of products issuing,” 
—then our answer is that the objection does not lie against 
us, for we qualify God as endowed with intelligence; we have 
already explained that God’s nature is endowed with in- 
telligence, and what is dependent upon things outside 
itself can never be incessantly active; it cannot produce — 
everything at one and the same time; in fact what alone 
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come into existence are the causes of which happen to come. 
together, while that of which the causes do not come together 
does not come into existence ; and certainly it is never 
possible for the causes of all things to come together at one 
and the same time; hence the contingency of all things 
being produced at the same time cannot arise. When God 
does become active, towards creating a certain thing He 
had to wait for (a) the time of fruition of Merit-and 
Demerit to arrive, (b) the appearance of other (auxiliary) 
causes, (c) the proximity of beings related to the things to 
be created (d) the fruition of the Merit and Demerit belong- 
ing to the beings related to the thing to be created, and 
(eì the non-obstruction of the aforesaid conditions, 


‘he Godliness—Omnipotence—of God,—is it eternal 
or evanescent? If it is evanescent, you should point out the 
cause that produces it; in the- case of the peron whose 
powers are evanescent, there is always a diversity of causes 
bringing about those powers—the power of being minute 


or large at will and so forth ; and so in the case of all other 


beings. And (there being diverse causes of His Powers) 
there would be several Gods. ‘What would be the harm 

if there were several Gods ?’ There would 

be this difficulty, that if two Gods, with 
conflicting motives, intended to act towards the producing 
of a single thing,—there would be no (effective) action at all. 
If it be held that one would surpass the other, then the 
one that surpasses would be the God, and not the other. If, 
on the other hand, the powers of God are eternal, then 
there would be no use for Merit (in His case), as His powers, 
(being eternal), could not be the result of His Merit.” 


Our answer is that the powers of God are eternal. Nor 
would this view be open to the objection that in that case 
His Merit would be useless; for the Merit that belongs to 


Var. P. 468. 


‘God does not produce powers in Him, what it does is to help 
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the aggregate Merit and Danai subsisting in Sisk individ- 
ual Soul. [This answer has been given on the understand- 
ing that Merit does belong to God]; in reality Merit does 
not belong to God [all His purposes being accomplished 
by means of His Knowledge.and Power, which are eternal]; 


so that the objection that has been-urged has no application 
at all to our view. 


“ Inasmuch as we can have no deanite conception of 
the nature of God, there would always be a doubt as to 
whether God is a ‘substance’ or He belongs to one of the 
other categories of ‘ quality’ and the rest.” - ai 

God is a substance, —because he is endowed with a quality, 
that of Intelligence, —like other substances. “If God is 
intelligent, He must be like other Souls (encased in a Body, 
and so forth).” No, He is not like other Souls, for the 
simple reason that He is endowed with distinct qualities ; 
just as Earth &c. (though substances) are not regarded as 
Souls, because they are endowed with distinct qualities 
(which do not belong to Souls), in the same manner, since 
God differs from other Souls in His qualities, He cannot be 
like these otber Souls. 


“ What is the difference in His qualities P” 


In answer to this some people declare that the merit, 
knowledge, dispassion and power of God are of a superior 
order,—this superiority consisting in their eternality. 

This however we do not understand; for there is no 
such proof of the eternality of God’s Merit &. as there 
is of His being endowed with intelligence; and one cannot 
accept that for which there is no proof. 


Tbe real superiority of God, which constitutes His 
difference from other Souls, consists in the eternality of His 
intelligence; the intelligence of God is eternal, as also the 
other common qualities of Number &c.,—God being endowed, 
like Akasha, with six qualities.  “ Whabis the proof of God’s 
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intelligence being eternal? ” The proof of this consists 
in the fact that Atoms are active ouly when controlled by 
an intelligent agent. “lhis fact only proves that God 
is possessed of intelligence; how does it follow that this 
intelligence 1s eternal ?”’ That follows from the fact 
that God’s intelligence is not restricted to only one thing at 
atime; such intelligences as are restricted to one thing at 
a time are found to appear only when the Body aud such 
other (accessory) causes are present ; God’s intelligence, 
on the other hand, is not restricted to only one thing ata 
time; as is shown by the fact that at one and the same time 
it brings about several effects; e.g. we find 
several immovable things (trees) coming into 
existence at one and the same time; and this could not be 
possible if God's intelligence were restricted to only one 
thing ata time. The qualities present in God are only 
the following : Number, Dimension, Separateness, Con- 
junction, Disjunction and Intelligence, 


Var P. 469. 


If, from the fact of God being an intelligent being, one 
were to deduce the fact of His having a body also,—the 
person who would make this deduction would have to admit 
those Body and other (attendant) things to be either eternal 
or non-eternal. If they are non-eternal, then the presence 
of Merit and Demerit also will have to be admitted (in God);* 
and if that were admitted, then, being under the influence 
of Merit and Demerit, God would not be ‘God’, the “ Supreme 
Lord’, at all. If then you assume the Body &c. of God 
to be eternal, then you would be making an assumption 
contrary to what is directly perceptible [no Body being 
ever found to be ever-lasting]; and if you are prepared to 
admit what is apparently absurd, you might as well admit 
Intelligence (Cognition) itself to be eternal; and if you hold 


For, as already proved, the Body &c. of each individual Soul is due to its 
Merit and Demerit, without which, therefore, there could be no body. 
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ing in a continuous series,—then in that case, it would not 
be possible for several trees &c. to come into existence at one 
and the same time. If (in answer to this) it be held that even 
though appearing in a series, those intelligences are opera- 
tive upon all things * (So that it would be quite possible 
for several things to be produced simultaneously),—even so 
this would be assuming something quite contrary to well- 
known facts; and one who would make such an assumption 
might as well admit Intelligence itself to be eternal, Thus 
then it is found that Intelligence can be either eternal or 
appearing in a continuous series ; and it has been shown that 
it is not right to hold that it forms a continuous series. 


[The Opponent takes up the thread of the original discuss- 
ion]—“If God be held to be different (from other Souls) 
simply by reason of His being endowed with qualities 
different from those found in other Souls,—then this would 
mean that such things as are possessed of the same qualities 
are identical ; e.g. Time and Space.” 


Certainly not; what you say does not necessarily 
follow from our hypothesis; what we assert is simply that 
“from the difference in qualities there follows diversity (in 
the things), and not that from non-difference of qualities there 
follows identity (of the things); e.g. we find that though 
several Jars are possessed of the same qualities, yet they 
are many; so that even though Time and Space may be 
possessed of the same qualities, yet they are regarded as 
different, by reason of the fact that they bring about diverse 


effects. 

Further, unless God were endowed with intelligence, it 
would not be possible for the World to come into existence. 
And this intelligence or cognition of God is operative upon 
all things, bearing upon past, present and future things— 


® The right reading is amaf: aai: 
Nyāya Vol. IV. 49. 
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and is direct (intuitive)*; it is not inferential, nor verbal 
(nor analogical, nor sense-perception]; for neither Inference 
nor Scriptures bear upon that. God's cognitions being ever- 
lasting, there is no Faculty (Memory); ie. inasmuch as 
God’s cognition is eternal, there need be no Faculty or 
Memory for Him; and because His cognition 
is eternal, and there is no Faculty in Him, 
He has no Recollection; there being no Recollection He 
can have no inferential cognition. He has no pain, because 
He has no Demerit; and having no pain, He does not become 
disgusted with things; and for that same reason he has no 
hatred; Desire there is, but it is not tainted (by ignorance), 
and is unobstructed in regard to all things, just as is His 
Intelligence (or Cognition). 
“1g God bound or released ? ” 


He is not bound ; because He has no pain; and not being 
bound, He cannot be released ; as it is only one who has been 
in bondage that can be released; and there is no bondage 
for God; hence He cannot be released. 


Var. P. 470. 


« Since God is not related to the other Souls, it can not 
be possible for Him to control them.” 


If you mean by this that—“ the Merit and Demerit 
subsisting in the other things, (i,¢. the other Souls), are not 
related to God, either directly or indirectly ; and Merit and 
Demerit cannot be operative unless they are controlled 
(by God), ”__our answer is that there is no force in this ; 
as an unborn relation is always possible ; some pepole have 
held that there is an unborn relation (of God) with the other 
Souls ; and this ‘ unborn relation, not having been denied in 
the Nyaya system, it may be taken for granted. The philo- 
sophers who have postulated the ‘ unborn relation’ prove it 


by the following reasoning :— God must be related to Akasha 


© Pratyaksa means direct cognition, not cognition born of the Senses; for God’s 
cognition being eternal, cannot be born or produced. 
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and other all-pervading substances,— because He is in contact 
with corporeal substances,—like the Jar ;—the Jar, being 
in contact with another Jar,* which is a corporeal substance 
becomes related to Akadsha and other all-pervading sub- 
stances,—and as God also is similarly connected with corpor- 
eal substances, He also should -be related to Akdsha and 
other all-pervading substances.’ “ This relation between 
God and Souls—is it all-pervading ornot ? ” This question 
is meaningless, and as such, need not be answered at all; + 
all that we can say is that there is such a thing as the 
relation of God with other Souls; we do not go further to 
examine whether this relation does, or does not, pervade over 
God and the other Souls. 


Those philosophers also who do not accept the presence 
of the ‘unborn relation’ (as between God and other Souls), 
—for them also, inasmuch as it is possible for God to be 
related to the atomic Mind, there would always be the said 
relationship (with otber Souls) ; there is a Mind belonging 
to each individual Soul, and all these Minds are related to 
God; and thus then, it being possible for God to have this 
(indirect) relation, through relation (of Mind), with the 
other Souls,—it is by this relation that God controls 
all Souls;—just as action is produced in the hand by 
the Man’s effort and the connection of the Soul with the 
hand, and the Hand, rendered thus active, becomes connected 
crit with the pincer or some such implement, and 

; by means of these instruments he gets at the 
red-hot ball of iron (which the hand could not get at 
directly). 


« What you have put forward may be accepted as an 
argument for God being regarded as the cause of the World 


at the beginning of Creation ; but from this same argument 


° arafeaead qr is the right reading. 
taqmi: 177: is the right reading. 
Nyaya Vol. IV. 51. 
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it would seem that God cannot be the cause of the world at 
the present time.” 

The same argument holds good for the present time also; 
the same arguments hold good even now: (a) ‘ the Merit 
and Demerit of Souls dying must be controlled by an intelli- 
gent Agent; ’—(b) ‘the Earth and the otber elemental sub- 
stances down to Wind are operative in performing their 
respective functions of upholding (wetting, burning and blowing) 
only when controlled by an intelligent Agent,—because they 
are themselves unconscious,—like the Axe and such other 
instruments ;’—(¢) similarly we can make ‘Grass and such 
things’ the subject of the syllogism (proving that they are 
controlled by an intelligent Agent), and the premiss put 
forward in the form ‘because they are the objects of visnal 
and tactile perception,’ — In the same manner, in regard to 
whatever object there may be a difference of opinion,—and 
it may be found to have the character of a‘ product, ’"—we 
can make it the ‘ Subject,’ and prove the same fact in regard 
to it by means of the example of the Axe and such other 
instruments. The same conclusion is proved by the Scriptures 
also ; that God is the cause of the world we learn also from 
the Scriptures ; e.g. [we may quote the following Smriti |— 
‘The ordinary man, ignorant and not master of his own 
happiness and unhappiness, can go to Heaven or to Hell, only 
as propelled by God. When that Lord is awake, then 
alone is the world active ; and when, with His mind composed, 
He goes to sleep, the entire world disappears.’* 


2 The Tatparya says this is ‘Smriti? The discussion on the existence of 
God is continued at great length in the Tatparya—pp. 421—426. 
Nyaya Vol. IV. 52. 
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Section (6). 
(Stitras 22—24.) ` 
Heamination of the View that the World is the result 
of Chance. 
Bhasya on Su. (22). 
[P. 201, L. 6 to P. 202, L. 5.] 
Another philosopher asserts as follows :— 
Sutra (22). 
“HE PRODUCTLON OF PNTIMIES MUST BE WITHOUT AN 
DEFICIENT OAUSE 3 48 WH SUE SUCH THINGS AS THE SHARPNESS 
OF THE THORN AND THE LIKE.” (Su, 22.) 
a ope 5 g 

«The Body aud such other entities must be regarded as 
produced without an efficient cause ; sinse we see such things 
as the sharpness of the thorn and the like ; such things as the 
sharpness of the thorn, the variegated colour of the minerals 
found in mountainous regions, the smoothness of stones, are 
found to be produced without any efficient cause, and yet 
each of them has a constituent cause * ; the same must be the 
case with the production of the Body &c. also”. 

Ao o ee O 

* qrara of the printed text gives no sense ; the right reading a\qretqqeq, 
which is countenanced by the Vartika, is found in the Puri Ms, B. 

It is clear that what the Parvapalssin denies iu the present Sitra is tho 
Nydya-theory of God ‘being the efficient cause of the world ; the Sūtra distinctly 
mentions the ‘ximitéa’, and the Bhdsya makes it still clearer by saying that the 
things montioned—the sharpness of tho thorn &¢.—have a constituent cause, and 


yet they have no efficient cause, Thus explained, the present section becomes _ 


connected naturally with the foregoing section dealing with God as the eficient 
cause of the world. In their anxiety to connect this section with what they cou- 
sider the principal subject of the Adhyaya—the coustituent cause of the world—tho 
commentators have needlessly confused the issues involved. E.g. tho Parishuddhi says 
— Tho Parvapaksin proceeds to criticise the Siddhinta position (put forward under 
Sa. 4-1-11) that perceptible things are produced out of perceptible causes ; 
and for demolishing this view he begins with the demolition of the eficient 
cause—”; and Vardhamana adds that in reality the Pirvapaksiu’s standpoint is to 
deuy all kinds of cause of the world. Vishvanatha also says—“ If things are due to 

- mere chance, then Atoms cannot be the constituent cause, nor God the efficient cause , 
of tho world [hence the Pérvapaksin insists upon the chaze-theory, and-the 
Siddhautin coutroyverts it].” 
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Vartika ou Su. (22). 
[P..471, L. 17 to P. 472, L. 6.) 

Another philosopher (the Materialist) says—“ The producta 
ion of entities etc. etc.—says the Sūtra. Just as such things 
as the sharpness of the thorn and the like are found to be 
produced without an efficient cause, and yet each of them 
has a constituent cause,—so must be the case with the pro- 
duction of the Body &c. alsomsays the Bhasye, This Sttra 
is meaut to pub forward an illustrative example. Whatis the 

| actual argument (that tho illustration is meant to substan- 
L tiato)? [The reasoning is]|—‘The Body and such other 
particular products must be without an efficient cause,—be- 
cause they have a particular shapo—like the thorn and such 
A other things.” 

(The Vartika offers its own answer to the above argu- 
ment]—Thə reasoning cannot be accepted ; because in the 
case of things of which we do not perceive an efficient cause, 
we can find out such cause by means of Inference; that is 
to say, when we cannot perceive by our senses tho effic- 
iont cause of a certain thing, we have to seek for it by 
means of Inference. ‘‘Why so?” For the simple reason that 
the thing in question would be similar to things known to 

| —te-have an efficient cause; as a matter of fact, we find that 
! objects with shapes, such as the Jar and the rest, have ofic- 
lent causes; the Body and the Thorn &c. also have shapes ; 
hence it follows that these latter also have efficient causes. 
Further, this matter has been explained. ‘ What has been 
explained?’ thas been explained that—' the production of 
the Body isdue to the influenceof previous deeds’ (Su, 3-2-60). 
And there is no object with shape as is admitted by both 
parties to be without cause (which could serve as the cor- 
roborative instance in the P#rvapaksin’s syllogism). 
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Sutra (23). 
[The Ekadéshin’s answer to the Purvapaksa,) 


SINCE THE NON-CAUSE IS (SPOKEN oF AS) THE ‘CAUSR,’ 
THE SAID PRODUCTION OF ENTITIES IS NOT ‘ WITHOUT OAUSE.’ ` 


Bhasya on St. (28). 
[P. 202, Ll. 7—8.] 

[Some Naiyayikas have offered this as an answer to the 
Parvapaksa view expressed in Si. 22]. It is alleged (in 
St. 22) that ‘ bh@votpatti’, the ‘ production of entities’, is 
‘animittatah’ ; [and sinco this latter term ends in an affix 
which has tho sense of the Ablative, it can only mean that 
the ‘production’ proceeds from ‘animitta’ ‘non-cause’) ; 
and that from which a thing proceeds is its ‘cause’; 30 


3 


that since (from what is said in Su. 22 it is clear that) the 
‘animitta,’ ‘non-canse,’ is the * cause’ of the ‘ production 
of entities’, it follows that the said ‘ production ’ is not 
‘ without cause’ (as is alleged by the Piirvapaksin). 


Vartika on Sū. (28). 
[P. 472, L. 6 to L. 10.) 

Some people offer, to the Pérvapaksa, the following 
answer—WSince the non-cause Sc. §ce—says the Sutra. The 
‘non-causo’ ‘animitta,’ itself would be the ‘ cause, ’; for 
that from which a thing proceeds is its ‘ cause’; hence 
arising out of ‘ axtmnitta’,tha said ‘ production of entities’ 
cannot be said to be ‘ without cause.’ 

Sutra (24). 
‘Nira ’ (Cause) AND ‘ ANIMITTA ’ (f NON-OAUSE ’) 

BEING TWO DISTINCT THINGS, THE ANSWER (OFFERED 

IN St. 23) Is No ANSWER AT abt. (S0. 24). 

Bhasya on Su. 24). 
[P. 202, L. 10 to L. 13.) 


‘ Nimitta’, Cause, is one thing, and its negation (ant- 
mitta (‘non-cause’) is another; and the negation cannot be 


the same as the negatived; e g. whenit is said 
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that ‘the vessel is without water’, this denial of water 
is not the same as water. [So that there is no point in 
saying, as the Mhadéshin has said in Su. 23, that the 
‘animitta’, ‘on-cause, is tho ‘nimitta’, ‘ cause’, of produc- 
tion]. 

[The real answer to the Pérvapaksx put forward in Si. 
29 is that] the view therein put forward in no way differs 
from the view that ‘the origination of the Body &e. is not 


due to tho actions of men’; and being identical with this view, 
it must be taken as refuted by the refutation of that view, 
(under Sūtras 3-2. 60—72). 
Vartika on Si. (24). 
[P. 472, L. 10 to P. 475, L. 13.] 

The answer offered in Su. 22 is not right ; for ‘ nimitta? 
and ‘animitta’ beng §c, Se.—says the Sutra. < Nimitta’ 
is one thing and its negation is another ; and the negation 
cannot be the same as the ‘negaiived ’—siys the Bhasya. 
‘ Nimitta’ (being a positive term) affirms a thing, while 
‘Animitta’ is its negation; and certainly it is not right to 
identify ‘ affirmation ’ with ‘ negation ’. 

The view propounded in Sa. 22 in no way differs from 
the view that ‘ the originationol the Body &e, is not due to the 
actions of men’; and being identical with that view, it 
should be regarded as having been refuted by the refuta» 
tion of that view (under Su. 3-2, 60—72). 

[The Vartika offers its own answer to the Purvapaksa|— 
He, who asserts that “the production of the thorn and such 
things is without cause”, should be asked the following 
question—Is it the production of the Thorn only that is 
without cause? or that of all things? If it is the produc- 
tion of the Thorn only that is held to be without cause, then 
on the strength of that as an example, it can be proved 
that all the rest has a cause, If, on the 
other hand, the view held is that all things 
Nyaya Vol. IV. 56. 
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are without cause, then there is self-contradiction ; since 
you admit of the relation of the Teacher and the Taught ; 
you hold all things to be without cause and yet you are 
expounding a certain doctrine (to some one), and this pro- 
cess involves a self-contradiction [the ewpounder is the 
active agent, the person to whom something is expounded is 
the objective ; and these two conceptions involve the notion 
of cause}. In fact, the very use of a sentence involves 
a self-contradiction on your part; when you put forward 
the sentence—‘“ the production of entities .is without 
cause, as we see such things as the Sharpness of the 
thorn and the like” (Si. 22)—you make use of ‘something 
that serves as the eapounder (of a doctrine); and then 
to say that‘thereis no such thing as cause’ involves a 
self-contradiction (since the expounder is a kind of cause). 
Further, ‘the production of entities is without cause,’ and 
‘the production of entities is due to a cause, —both these are 
sentences (verbal expressions) ;—now if you do perceive 
the difference between the meaning of these two expressions 
—then this very fact sets aside the allegation that ‘ the 
production of entities is without cause; since the percep- 
tion of the difference in the meanings arises from (and has 
for its cause) the difference in the two expressions. If, on the 
other hand, you do not comprehend the difference in the 
meanings due to the difference in the expressions, then 
there would be no point in making use of a particular 
expression,—any expression might be used to convey any 
meaning, (there being, ea hypothesi, no difference in the 
meanings of different expressions). Then again, one who 
holds the production of entities to be without cause strikes 
at the root of all practical usages of men. And in asserting 
that ‘the production of entities is without cause, if you 
include under it all entities, then you can have nothing 
: s l Nyaya Vol, IV, 57. 
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to serve as the corroborative instance (of your syllogism) ; 
if, on the other hand, you include under it only a few 
entities—such as the Body and the like—then, whatever 
might be cited as the corroborative instance, it would be 
wanting in one of the properties of the Probandum,—it 
would have the property of being with shape, and would not 
have the property of being without cause [according to both 
parties ; and it is essential for the Instance to be one that 
is admitted by both parties to be on all fours with what is 
meant to be proved]. 
End of Section (6), 


Section (7). 
[Sutras 25—28.] 
Ezamination of the view that All Things are evanescent. 
Bhasya on St. (25). 
[P. 202, L. 13 to L. 18.) 
Other philosophers have held the following view :— 
Satra (25). 
‘* ATL THINGS MUST BE EVANESCENT ; BECAUSE THEY 
ARE LIABLE TO BE PRODUCED AND DESTROYED. ’*® Så (25). 


The causes, out of which the things of the world are produced,—do they 
consist of all evanescent things ? or of all eternal thiugs? or of some eternal and 
some evanescent things? Thisis what is going to be considered now. If the 
first two alternatives are true, then there can be no ‘Rebirth,’ such as the 
Naiydytka postulates. Hence it becomes necessary to refute them; and the 
present section proceeds to refute the first of the three alternatives. The position 
controverted here is not the same as that in which all things are held to be 
momentary ; because the Piirvapaksin here admits some sort of icontinuity of 
existence of things and as such:differs from the thorough-going Ksanabhangavadin 
Nihilist—Larishuddhi. 

Vardhamdana, in view of what he has said in connection with the preceding 
section, says —Lhough what has been proved in the foregoing section is that the 
things of the world have an eficient cause, yet what the present section takes 
up is the question of eternality or evanescence of all three kinds of cause, because 
in a general way what hasbeen said in proof of the eficient cause is applicable 
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“What is the meaning of being ‘evanescent’? That 
which exists only for some timo is called ‘evanescent.’ That 
which is liable to be produced is non-ewislent while it is not 
produced, and that which is /iuble to be destroyed is non- 
existent when it has been destroyed ; *and what this means 
is that all material things—such as the Body &c.—and all 
non-material things—Cognition and the rest—both kinds of 
things are found to be liable to production and destruction ; 
from which it follows that they are all evanescent.” 


Vartika on St, (25). 
[P. 473, L. 16 to P, 474, L. 5.] 


“All things are evanescent $c, §c.—says the Satra. What 
is the meaning of being‘ Hvanescent’? That which exists sor 
only some time is called ‘evanescent ;’ that which is liable to 
be produced is non-ewvistent while it is not produced, and that 
which is liable to be destroyed is non-ewistent after it has been 
destroyed ; and what this means is that all material things—the 
Body fc. and all non-material things—Cognition and the 
rest—both kinds of things are found to be liable to production ; 
from which it follows that they are all evanescent,” —says the 
Bhasya. 


to the constituent and non-constituent causes also. Tho precise Doubt or 
question to bo dealt with in the present section is—whether or not cognisability 
is invariably concomitant with evanescence. 


Vishvanatha says-—If all things are cvanesceut, the Soul also should bo 
evanescent ; hence it becomes necessary to controyert that viow. 


©The printed text reads arfaqe ; the Vargike (Bib. Ind. edition) aud the 
Tatparya read q faqe ; we have adopted the latter, as being more in keeping with 
the sense of the sentence as a whole. With the former reading the sentence 
would mean— that which is liable to be destroyed is never not destroyed.’ Though 
this will give some sort of sense, yet it would not be in keeping with the rest 
of the passage. The Tatparya construes the Bhasya to mean—' things are non- 
existent after destruction; hence liability to production and destruction proves 
that things exist only for sometime, they are evanescent.’ 
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[Tho Vartika offers its own answer to the above argu- 
ments of the Pérvapaksa|—Inasmuch as the argument 
stated in the Sūra stwds in need of a corroborative 
instance,*—and as it includes ‘all things’ uader the Propo- 
sition itself {leaving notbing to serve as the required instance] 
it is vitiated by the absence of a corroborative instance ; your 

` proposition is that ‘ all things are evanescent, and this makes 
oa mara a corroborative instance impossible; as everything 
is included under the Subject (‘ull things’), and 
what is itself to be proved cannot form the corroborative 
instance. Further, the probans—‘because they are liable 
to be produced and destroyed ’—is non-pervasive (i.2., not 
present in the entire Subject); you make ‘all things’ the 
subject, and then predicate of them < liability to be produced 
and destroyed ;’ but as a matter of fact this ‘ liability to be 
produced and destroyed’ is not present in several such 
things as Atoms, Alaska (Time, Space &c.), some qualities of 
these, and in Community Se. ; so that the probans is non- 
pervasive. 


Satra (25), 


[Tho Hkadéshin’s answer to the Pérvapaksa|— 
WHAT IS ASSERTED CANNOT BE TRUE; AS THE f EVANESCENCE ’ 
ITSELF 1S ETERNAL, Sti. (26). 


Bhasys on St. (25), 
[P. 202, Ll. 20—21.] 

If the evanescence of all things is everlasting (eternal), 
then, by reason of the eternality of that ‘ evanescence,’ it 
cannot be true that ‘ al/ things are evanescent; ’—if, on the 
other hand, the said ‘ evanescence’ is uot ever-lasting, then 


while the ‘ evanescence’ would be non-existent, all things 
would be eternal ! 


n 
© This is how the Té@tparya explains the term zgariat 
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Vartika on St. (26). 

When the Opponent asserts that “ all things are evanes- 
cent,’ he should be asked the following question—Is the 
‘ evanescence’ of all things everlasting ? or evanescent ? If 
the ‘evanescence’ is everlasting, then all things are not 
evanescent. If, on the other hand, the ‘evanescence’ is 
evanescent, then by reason of the absence {at times) of the 
‘evanescence, all things would be eternal. For these 
reasons the Probans put forward is ‘ contradictory.’ 

Satra (27), 

[The Sidghantin’s objection to the Ekadéshin’s argument 
in St. 26.] 

AS A MATTER OF FACT, TUB ‘ EVANESCENCE’ IS NOT 
ETERNAL; DIKU THE DESTRUCTION OF FIRE AFTER HAVING, 
DESTROYED THE THING BURNY BY I. (St, 27.) 

Bhisya on Si. (27). 
[P. 203, Ll. 2—3.] 

The said ‘evanescence’ is not eternal. “ How so?” 
Just as Fire, after having destroyed the thiug burnt by 
it becomes itself destroyed (extinguished), similarly the 
‘evanescence of all things,’ afier having destroyed all things, 

. 5 s 

becomes itself destroyed. [So that there need be no in- 
congruity in regarding the ‘ evanescence’ as ‘ eternal.’] 


Vartika on St. (27). 
[P. 474, Ll. 11—12.] 

As a matter of fact §c. &e.—says the Sé#tra, Just as 
Fire becomes destroyed after having destroyed the thing to 
be burnt, so does ‘evanescence’ also become destroyed, after 
having destroyed all things. 

Sūtra (28). 
[The Final Siddhanta.] 
THE ETERNAL OANNOT BE RIGHTLY DENIED ; BECAUSE 

‘THE DETERMINATION (AS TO A CERTAIN THING BEING ETERNAL 

OR EVANESCENT) MUST BE IN ACOORDANOE WITH WHAT IS 


AOTUALLY PERCELYED, (St, 28.) N Vol. 1V. 6i 
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Bhasya on Sti. (28). 
[P. 203, L. 5—9.] 

The theory propounded (in Sti. 25) totally denies all 
‘eternality;* butthe total denial of ‘eternality’ is not right.— 
Why ?—Becuuse the determination must be in accordance with 
what is actually perceived. That is, when a certain thing is 
rightly found to be ‘liable to be produced and destroyed,’ it 
should be regarded as ‘ evanescent ’, while what is not found 
to be so liable should be regarded as the reverse; and as a 
matter of fact, the said liability to be produced und destroyed is 
not perceived by any means of right knowledge, in such things 
as the elemental substances in their subtle forms, Akasha, 
Time, Space, Soul and Mind,—some qualities of these,— 
Community, Individuality and Inherence ;—hence the conclu- 
sion is that all these are eternal. 


Varlika on Su. (25). 
[P. 474, L. 13 to P. 475, L. 10). 

The theory propounded in Su. 25—that “all things are 
evanescent ”— totally denies ‘eternality’; but the eternal 
cannot be rightly denied &c. &e.—says the Satra. It is 
not right to totally deny ‘ eternality,’ because the determination 
must be in accordance with what is actually perceived; it is 
only in cases where we actually (perceive what has been put 
forward as the reason) i.e. ‘liability to be produced 
and destroyed’, that on the strength of that reason, 
evanescence can be admitted. If you regard things as 
evanescent without any reason, then the statement of the 
reason—‘ because they are liable to be produced and 
destroyed’—becomes stultifled (futile). Further, one who 
speaks of ‘non-eternality ’ (evanescence) must admit ‘etern= 
ality ’ also, as the negative particle always signifies either denial 
of what is possible, or exclusion, (contradistinction) ; as a matter 
of fact, the negative particle, when used, is used 
in the sense of either (a) denying what is possible, 
or (b) excluding (eliminating), and in either case it presupposes 
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the existence of what is the second term in the negative com- 
pound ; so that (a) if the compound ‘non-eternal’ denotes 
what is eternal, then,—inasmuchas what is denied in one place 
is only what exists in another place, it follows that what is 
signified by the second term in’ the compound exists ;—and 
(b) if the ‘ non-eternal’ is that which is other than eternal, 
even so what is signified by the latter term in the compound 
becomes established: for unless the thing signified by the 
latter term exists, there can be no sense in a thing being 
other than that. And inasmuch ag ‘ non-eternality’ is an 
actuality—‘ non-eternality ’ being accepted (by us also) as a 
property of things*—there would be nothing wrong (even 
according to us) in the assertion that ‘all things are non-eternal’ 
if by ‘all’ are meant all those things that are actually found 
to be liable to be produced and destroyed) ; further ‘ non-etern- 
ality’ is a property, and as such, it cannot exist if the object 
to which it belongs is non-existent; and in this sense (since the 
very existence of the property of ‘ non-eternality ’ presupposes 
the existence of things), there need be nothing wrong in the 
allegation that ‘all things are non-eternal.’ It beingjadmitted 
(by both parties) that whatever is liable to be produced and 
destroyed is von-eternal, the Opponent might try to prove the 
‘non eternality’ ofall things on the ground of their being ewistent 
beings, the meaning of ‘non-eternality ’ being cither ‘being 
suspected of being non eternal,’ or ‘ being other than eternal’; 
—but for such a person also non-eternality would be possible 
only when there would be in existence that which is denoted 
by the second term of that compound (i.e., the eternal thing), 
and his very proposition would be fanlty; and hence his 
allegation becomes rejected. 
- End of Section (7). 


xq: afuata THAT ETAT Tafaeuead is the right reading, as inthe 
footnote. 
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Section (8). 
[Siras 29—33.] 
Ezamination of the Theory that All Things are Eternal, 


Bhasya on Si. (29). 
[P. 203, L. 9 to L. 12.] 
Here is another sweeping assertion :— 
Sūtra (29).—[Parvapaksa ).—‘ ALL THINGS MUST BE 
ETERNAL; BECAUSE THE FIVE ELEMENTAL SUBSTANCES ARE 
ETERNAL.” —(Sū. 29). 


“All this, everything in the world, is an elemental 
substance ; and elemental substances are eternal, the total 
destruction of any elemental substance being impossible 
(according to the Naiydyika himself) [hence everything must 


be eternal).’’* 
Vartika on St. (29). 


[P. 475, D. 10 to L. 13.] 


The following is another sweeping assertion :—“ All 
things are eternal &c. &c.—says the Sūtra. Bverything in 
this world is an elemental substance; and all elemental sub- 
stances are eternal,—the total destruction of any elemental sub- 
stance being impossible,—says the Bhasya. Hence it follows 
that all things are eternal.” 


Sutra (30). 
[Siddhanta. | 


WHAT HAS BEEN ASSERTED OANNOT BE RIGHT; AS WE 
ACTUALLY PERCEIVE THE CAUSE OF PRODUCTION AND OF DES- 
TRUOTION.—( Sü. €(). 


© Ifall things are eternal, there can be no Re-birth, as Re-birth pre-supposes 
the destruction of the Body. Hence it is necessary to controvert this view. 
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Bhasya on St (30). 

As a matter of fact, we actually perceive the cause of the 
production (of things), as well as the cause of (their) 
destruction ; and this would be incompatible with the view 
that all things are eternal.* 

Vartika on St. (30). 

What has been asserted cannot be right &e. §c.—says the 
Sutra. Of entities, we actually perceive the cause of produc- 
tion, as also the cause of destruction; neither of these would 
be possible if the entities were all eternal; for what is 
eternal is neither produced nor destroyed. 


Satra (31). 


[Objection|—“ INAsmUCH AS ALL ‘THINGS POSSESS 
THE CHARACTERISTICS OF ELEMENTAL SUBSTANCES, THE 
DENIAL (IN Sd. 30; ts NOT RIGHT.” (Sā. 31.) 


Bhasya on Si. (31). 
[P. 205, Ll. 17—18. ] 


“The thing, of which you think you perceive the causes 
of production and destraction, is not found to be anything to- 
tally different from, and devoid of the characteristics of, 
Elemental Substances ; and inasmuch as everything possesses 
the characteristics of Elemental Substances, it must be an 
Elemental Substance; so that the denial (in Si. 30) is not 


right.” t : 


* Things composed of elemental substances are not the same as the elemental 
substances themselves ; the Bull and the Jar for instance are not the same as the 
subtle Atoms; for if they were so, they would be as imperceptibleas the Atoms 
are. And since we actually perceive the cause of production and destruction of 
such things as the Bull and the Jar, these cannot be eternal, even though the 
elemental substances may be so.—T'dtparya. 

+ Elemental substances are eternal ;—the Bull and the Jar are not anything 
different from Elemental substances ;—hence eternality cannot be denied of the 


Bull and the Jar. 
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Vartika on Si. (31). 
[P. 475, L. 1 to L. 18.] 


Inasmuch as all things $c. §ce.—says the Sūtra. “ That 
of which you think you ,perceive the causes 
of production and destruction, is not found 
to be devoid of the characteristics of Elemental Substances ; 
and inasmuch as everything possesses the characteristics of 


Vir. P. 476. 
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elemental substances, all things must be eternal 


[The Martika supplies its own answers to this argument 
of the Pirvapaksa]|—(1) When the Opponent says that “ all 
things are eternal,” he admits that nothing is produced and 
nothing is destroyed; and since he admits this, all his 
activity, which is for the purpose of obtaining what is good 
and avoiding what is evil, would be futile. (2) Since 
‘all things’ have been made the ‘subject’ (of the argument) 
there can be no corroborative instance. (3) The very 
use of the verbal expression is stultifying; i.e., the verbal 
expression—‘“all things must be eternal, because the five 
elemental substances are eternal,’ —is used only for the purpose 
of explaining things to the other party ; now what does the 
Pirvipaksin do by means of this verbal expression ? (a) Does 
he establish what is not known ? Or (b) does he disestablish 
(set aside) what is already known? (a) [f he establishes 
what is not known,—what sort of establishing is it that is 
brought about by the expression ? If it is the knowledge of the 
(thing) that is brought about, then this goes against your 
view : youallege that ‘all things are eternal,’ and yet you admit 
that the knowledge (which also is included in ‘all things’) 
is brought about (or produced). If, on the other hand, 
the verbal expression does not bring about the snowledge, 
then what is that ‘ establishing’ which is brought about by 
the active instrumentality of the reasoning (that you have 
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propounded) ? * Every active agent must accomplish some- 
thing new; on one band the very idea of the ‘ accomplishment 
of something new’ is incompatible (with the Opponent’s 
theory of all things being eternal); while on the other ‘if 
nothing new is accomplished) the ‘activeagent’ loses its 
character ; for if the thing is eternal, there is nothing to be 

brought about in it (by any active agent). (b) lf the 
Opponent accepts the view that he intends (by his verbal 

expression) to disestablish what is already known,—this view 

also involves the Disestublishment, or setting aside, of- 
what is elernal (which is absurd). If ‘disestablishment’ 

be held to mean disappearance from view (not destruction), 

then also it would have to be admitted that when a certain 

thing disappears from view, there is either something new 

produced, ov some previously existing thing destroyed ; so 
that in no way can you escape from ‘ self-contradiction ; ’ 

i.e, when it so happens that a certain thing, not perceived 
before, comes to be perceived,—there is always either the 
production of something new, or the destruction of some- 

thing that existed before; and since you cannot but admit 
this, you cannot escape from self-contradiction, 


Sülra (32). 
[Answer] —WHuar HAS BEEN URGED CAN NOT BE 
BIGHT; FOR AS A MATTER OF FACI, THG CAUSE AND PRODOC- 
TION ARE ACTUALLY PERCEIVED, (SU. 82.) 


© t Säghana, ‘ Means of accomplishment’, is Chat which accomplishes some- 
thing; and as such there must be something that is accomplished by it. The 
reading of the Bibliotheca ludica Edition gives no sense; that of the Benares 
edition is af qagan atai atrfà, which may be rendered to moau— that which 
(for its accomplishment) renders the arga active or operative.’ 


at madmi uraa Hatta appears to be the right reading, which has been 


adopted in the translation. 
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Bhasya on Si. (32). 
|P. 204, L. 1 to L. 16]. 

As a matter of fact (in the case of every ordinary thing, 
such as the Bull, the Jar and the like), the cause is actually 
perceived, as also the production of the thing possessing 
qualities analogous to the qualities of the cause; and neither 
of these can be possible in regard to an ‘eternal’ thing; 
nor is it possible to deny that there is such perception 
of the ‘cause’ and the ‘production’ (of the thing); nor 
again is it possible fora perception to be entirely devoid 
of a real objective basis; so that on the strength of this 
perception it is inferred that the product is produced 
(brought iuto existence) as possessing qualities analogous 
to those of its cause; and it is that product which 
forms the real objective basis for the said perception. This 
(the products having qualities similar to those of its cause) 
accounts for the fact that “all things possess the characteris- 
tics of Elemental Substances” (that has been urged by the 
Opponent in St. 31).* 

Further, as a matter of fact, we find that the effort of 
the cognitive agent is put forth only when he is urged by 
a desire for the cause of the production (of what he wishes to 
obtain) and the destruction (of what he wishes to get rid of). 
[So that Man’s effort also presupposes the production and 
destruction of things}. 


Thirdly, every composite substance is known to have 
that character; i, æ. ib is a well-known fact that every 
composite substance has the character of being liable to 
production and destruction. 

Fourthly, what has been urged by the Opponent is not 
applicable to Sound, Motion, Cognition and such things; as 
a matter of fact, the two reasons put forward—(a) “ because 
the five Elemental Substances are eternal” (Su. 29) and 
(b) “ because-everything is possessed of the characteristics 


The fact of the Bull and the Jar having the characteristics of Elemental 
Substances is due to their being the products of those substances, and noé to their 
being the same as those substances. Hence the said fact cannot prove the 
eternality of the Bull and the Jar. 
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of Elemental Substances” (Su, 3 l)—arc not applicable to 
such things as Sound, Motion, Cognition, Pleasure, Pain, 
Desire, Aversion, and Effort, [as not one of these is either an 
elemental substance, or possessed of the characteristics 
of clemental substances]; hence the reason (is ‘anehanta’ 
(inconclusive ; because non-pervasive). 
[Says the Opponent]—* Like the coguition of things ina 


dream, the said perception (of the cause and of production) 
is wrong,” 


The same may be said of the perception of Elemental 
Substances also. What you mean is that—“ The percep- 
tion of the production and the cause of things is of the 
same character as the cognition of things in a dream”; 
but if that be so, then the same might be said also in 
regard to the perception of Elemental Substances ; 
and ‘the perception of Barth &c. also would have to be 
regarded as similar to the cognition of things ina dream [so 
be no justification for regarding even 
the Klemental Substances as eternal]. 


The Opponent says]—“ IE there are no such things as 
the Earth &c. then the practical usages of men would come 
to an end.” 


The same would apply to the other case also; if, there 
were no real objective basis for the perception of the produce: 
tion and the cause of things, then also all practical usages 
of men would come to an end. 


Further, to argue that “ the said perception (of 
production &c.) is as unreal as the cognition of things 
during dreams,” is not a right argument at all [t.e., it cannot 
prove any such conclusion as the Opponent desires to 
prove, viz, ordinary things like the Bull and the Jar are 
exactly like the Atoms of Elemental Substances] ;—(a) 
because ternal Substances (Atoms) are beyond the reach 
of the senses (which the ordinary things of the world are 
not), and (b) because they are not objects of production and 
destruction (which the ordinary things of the world are), 


* See the Varlika below on the use of this term here. 
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Vartika on Su. (82). 
[P. 476, L. 18 to P. 478. L. 12, ; 

lt has been urged (in Sū. 31) that “everything is 
possessed ol the characteristics of elemental substances, 
hence all things must be eternal”; but thisis not right; 
as the facb pub forward can be explained otherwise ; 
the presence. (in ordinary things) of the characteristics of 
Elemental Substances is capable of being explained other- 
wise (than on the basis of their Hternality) :—It is due to 
the perception of production and of cause. As a mattor of 
fact, we perceive the production of things as possessing 
qualities analogous to those of its cause, and we also perceive 
the cause itself ; both these would be impossible in regard 
to eternal things; of the eternal thing there is no produc- 
tion ; nor is there any causo of the eternal thing, And yet 
both these actually exist (as vouched for by our perception). 
Hence the conclusion is that the product is actually produced, 
as possessing qualities analogous to those of its cause ; 
and when it is produced as possessing qualities analogous 
to those of the cause, itis only natural that the produci 
(ordinary things like the Bull and tbe Jar) should possess 
the characteristics of elemental substances (which substances 
are its cause). This argument has been already explained 
by as in detail when we pointed out that ‘the production 
of perceptible things is from perceptible things, as is clearly 
proved by perception’ (St. 4. 1. 11). 

Further, the probans put forward (by the Opponent) 
—“ because the elemental substances are eternal” (Si, 29) is 
non-pervasive. “How so?” For the simple reason 
that it does not apply to Motion and such other things; 
as a matter of fact, Motion, Cognition, Sound &c. do not fall 
under the premiss * because the five elemental substances are 
eternal ’.* 


* ‘coda a carat ’ isthe right reading. 
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Further, the Opponent’s argument becomes nullified by = 
our perceiving the effort put forth by the cognitive agent ; 
the effort of the cognitive agent is found to be put forth 
when he is urgedby adesire for production and destruc- 
tion; and this would not be possible if all things were 
eternal (and there were no. production, nor destruction). 

Further the composite substance is known to have that 
property ;—we have already proved that the composite subs- 
tance has the property of being liable to be produced and 
destroyed; and what is alleged sy the Opponent is not 
right. 

Objection —* How is it that though the Reason (of the 
Opponent) is only ‘ non-pervasive’ (not present in the entire 
subject, the Bhasya calls it ‘ inconclusive’, wnéhanta’? 2?” 

Answer— What is meant by the reason being ‘anékinta’ 
is that the Subject subsists during both ends (during 
existence as well as during non-rvistense) of it; the Subject 
of the Proposition ‘all things are eternal’ is All,—and this 
‘all’ includes things known as ‘Elemental Substances’ 
as well as those that are not known as such; and since 
this * subject ` {All} co-exists with ‘ both ends ’—Hais- 
tence as well as Non-ewistence—of the Reason (* possessing 
the characteristics of Elemental Substances’), it is not right 
to say that ‘all things possess the characteristics of Hlemen- 
tal Substances.’—It is in this sense that the reason has 
been called ‘ anékanta’ (having the subject not restricted 
either to its Meristence only or to its Non-existence only). * 


® This passage is obscure. We have adopted the interpretation of the Tatparya : 
Lt construes the sentence GAEMAGA AACA W Fat: WAST MANAS MT 
HAQAlg ; though it is difficult to reconcile this construction with the compound- 
əd form later on AAA ATA SIATT, The meaning according to the Tatparya 
is that of tie reason—‘ possessing the characteristics of elemental substances '—- 
there are two ends,’ existence and non-existence ; aud the subject “ All” is concomi- 


tant with both; since ‘all’ includes ‘elemental substance, > which co-exist 
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Objection—* Like the cognition of things in a dream, the 
said perception (of the causes of production of things) is 
wrong.” 


If you mean by this that—“ The idea that a certain 
thing is produced and destroyed is not true; the real produc- 
tion and destruction not being there, the notion that the 
thing has been produced, and that it is destroyed, is a mere 
misconception; just as during a dream though the things 
do not exist, yet there is a misconception of them ’’,—then 
our answer is that this is not true, there being nothing to 
prove that it is as you say ; that is, you simply assert that 
when we conceive of such things as the Bull and the Jar 
as being ‘produced’ and ‘destroyed,’ there is no such 
thing in reality as ‘ production’ or destruction, —and you do 
not bring forward any proof of such non-existence (of produc- 
tion and destruction) ; and unless proofs have been ad- 
duced in support of a certain assertion, it cannot be 
accepted, And how things have a real existence apart from 
sensations, we shall explain later on. Further, if the 
notions of * Production ’ and ‘ Destruction’ be regarded as 
mere misconception, then the same might be said of the 
conception of Hlemental Substances also—this conception 
also being like the conception of things during a dream. 


with the existence of the reason, and ‘ non-elemental substances, ’ which co-exist with 
the non-ewistence of the reason; so that it is not right to say that ‘all things 
possess the characteristics of elemental substances.’ 


? 


The more natural meaning of the words would appear to be that—‘the 
reason subsists in both ends of the subject ;’ but the difficulty in this interpretation 
isthatif the Reason subsists in all conditions of the Subject then it is quite 
valid ; and if by ‘twoends’ are meant ‘existence and non-existence,’ then it 
would be true to say that the Reason co-exists with the existence and the non- 
existence of the subject ‘all ;’ for as a matter of fact, ‘ possessing the characteris- 
ties of elemental substances,’ which is the reason, is never co-existent with 
the xon-exlstence of ‘all things’. It is better on the whole therefore to accept 
the interpretation of the Tarparya, 
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“ But if there were no such things as the Earth &e., then 
all practical usages of men would come to an end.” If you 
mean by this that—“ [f the Earth and other Hlemental Sub- 
stances do not exist, then there would be an end to all 
practical usage which is based upon such substances, ’—then 
our answer is that exactly the same may be said of the 
other case also: If the existence of Elemental Substances 
is admitted simply through fear of all usages coming to an 
end, then, for that same reason youshould admit also the 
‘production’ and ‘destruction’ of things; as no practical 
activity can be carried on unless there are ‘productions’ 
and ‘destructions’ of things. 


Further,—(a) because eternal substances are beyond the 
reach of the senses, and (b) because they are not objects of pro- 
duction anit destruction, &c. &c—says the Bhasya. Every- 
thing eternal is super-sensuous, and not the object of pro- 
duction and destruction; hence it is not right to assert that 
the said perception (of production and destruction) isas unreal 
as the cognition in a dream. 


Further, when you speak of the ‘misconception of 
Production and Destruction’ it behoves you to explain what 
is the real object of ‘ Production and Destruction ;’ and 
for one who holds all things to bo eternal, there can be 
no objects of ‘ Production and Destruction ;’ and if you deny 
the existence of the object, you have to deny the existence 
algo of a misconception relating to that object. 

Bhasya on Si. (33). 
[P. 204, L. 16 to P. 205, L. 11.) 

“What really happens’, says another philosopher, “ is 
that the Original Substance remaining constant, one property 
of it ceases and another property is produced ;—and this is 
what forms the object (meaning) of the ‘destruction’ and 
‘production’ of the thing; in fact when a thing is said to 
be ‘produced,’ it is something that has been already in 
existence (in the form of the original substance) even 
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before that ‘production ;’ and similarly when a thing is said 
to be ‘destroyed’ it continues to exist (in the form of the 
Substance) even after that destruction [for all that has 
happened is that one property has disappeared and another 
has appeared]; and in this manner all things are eternal,” * 
[This doctrine is refuted in the following Sitra.] 
Daira (83). 
TAIS CANNOT BE ACOKPTED ; FOR (UNDER THIS THEORY) 

THERE WOULD BE NO POSSIBILITY OF DIFFERENTIATION, — 

(St. 23), 

There would be no possibility of any such differentiation as 
‘this is birth, and /hat is cessation ;’ as under the theory put 
forward what isbornand what has ceased to exist are both extanc. 
(Aj [In regard to properties also] there could be no differentiation 
(as to Time), such as ‘ this property is born and that property 
hasceased’,as both are equally extant ;—(B)nor would there 
be any differentiation as to time,—such as ‘at this time there 
are birth and cessation, and not at that time,’ for at all times 
things would be equally ewtant; (C) nor could there be any 
differentiation as to relationship, such as ‘there are birth 
and cessation of this property, and not of that,’ for both 
properties would be equally extant; (D) nor again, could there 
be any such differentiation in regard to Time, as ‘ this, not yet 
come, is in the future, and that is past ;’ for under the theory 
all things are always evant, which means that they are 
always ‘present’ [and as such can never be spoken of 
as ‘future ’ or ‘past °]. 

None of these objections lie against the view (held by 
the Naiyayika} that ‘birth’ (production) consists in the 
coming into existence (gaining its own nature) of what has 
not been in existence, and cessation (destruction) consists 
in the ceasing to exist (losing its own nature) of what has 


*The Tdtparya ‘calls this doctrine Svayambhuvdnaimmatam ;’ does it mean 
the ‘Shaiva’ system? The dosirine is thus summed up in the Patparya—“ The 
modification undergone by Substances is of three kinds: (1) modification of pro- 
perties, (2) modification of condition, and (3) imodilication of age. Mg. (1) ( the 
original subtance Gold in lump becomes modified into the ear-ring, and here we have 
the modification of the property (shape) of the gold 3 (2) when the ear-ring is 
broken up and made into the bracelet, we have the modification of conditions, i.e., 
the ear-ring has renounced its present and reverted to the past condition, and the 
bracelet has removed its future and reverted to the present condition ; and (3) in 
the beginning the bracelet is new, young, andin time it becomes ald ;S0 that here we 
have the modification of age, [The original gold remains constant all the iime].” 
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been in existence For these reasons we conclude that it 
ts uot right to assert, as has been asserted by the Opponent 
(Text li 1, P. 205), thab—“ a thing exists before it is born, 
and it exists also after it has been “destroyed. 4 
Vartika St. (33). 
[P. 478, L. 12 to P, 479, L. 5.) 

Other philosophers have offered another explanation of 
the doctrine that “all things are eternal”. What this means, 
according to them, is that —‘tha original substance remain- 
ing constant, only its property ceases, and another property 
comes into existence; that which has ceased continues to 
exist even after cessation, and that which comes into exis- 
tence has also been in existence before that coming into 
existence.” 

The answer to this is that, this cannol be accepted etc. etc, 
—says the Sara. Tho rest is clear in the Bhasya. 

When youassert that—* that which has ceased continues 
to exist after cessation ’’—you should be asked the following 
question: —What is the meaning of the expression that the 
thing has ceased Px LE you say that what it means is that “it was 
perceived before and is not perceived now ’,—then we ask, to 
what is due the non-perception of whas exists ? LE it were due 
to obstruction, then such obstruction should be perceived. In 
fact we have already explained (P. 476, L. L5 et seq.) that 
when athing, not perceived before, comes to be perceived, 
it has to be admitted that a new pesuliarity has been pro- 
duced in it and a previous peculiarity has dropped off. If 
however you admit of this explanation, you contradict yourself 
fas for you there can be no pro {action of anything now, 
or dropping off of anything]. Thon again, as regards your 
tion that—‘ that which comes iuto existeace has exist- 


asser 
ed before that coming into existence also,” —this cannot be 


En, See eee ee 
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right, as it involves a self-contradiction. ‘lo say that a thing 
comes into existence and then to say that ‘it exists’ is a 
contradiction in terms [that which already exists cannot 
come into evistence). If ‘coming inuto cxistonge? be 
explained as ‘manifestation,’ ‘coming into view, —evon so, 
the objections urged before remain in force, and it further 
involves the admission (on your part) that the ‘ manifestation,’ 
which was not in ewislence before, has come intu existence [and 
this is incompatible with your doctrine]. 
Wud of Section (8), 
Section (@). 
[Sttrds 34—36, | 
The Refulation of the View that all is Diversity, there 
is no Unity, 
Bhasya on St. (34). 
[P. 205, L. 11 to P. 206, L, 4.] 
The following is another sweeping assertion (of tho 
(Bauddhas) :— 
Sūtra (34). 
| Parvapaksa. | 
‘© ALL MUST BE REGARDED AS DIVERSE; BECAUSE THE 
SYMBOLS (NAMES) OF THINGS REFER LO DIVERSE ENTITLES.” * 
(Sa. 34). 
© It has been established up to this point that all things are aggregates of—‘ the 
Quality aud the Qualified,’ ‘the negative and positive,’ ‘the intelligent and non-intelli- 


gent,’ ‘ the eternal and non-eternal ;}—and it becomes necessary to refute the theory 
that there is no such thing asthe ‘aggregate whole.’ This theory has been held 
in several forms—(1) the theory that there is no unity (refuted in Sa. 34—36), 
(2) ‘all is mere Void’ (Si. 37—40), (3) ‘there is only one thing,’ or ‘there are 
only two things,’ and so forth, (Si. 41—43). All these have to be refuted, because— 
(1) if there is no unity, no one thing, then of what could there be an aggregate ? 
(2) i£ notbing exists, and all is Void, there can be no aggregate ; and (8) similarly 
there can be no ‘aggregate’ under the theory of absolute Monism,—Parishuddhi. 

The doctrine pul forward under this Sūtra is thus explained iu the Latparya :— 
“ All things must be diverse, distinct ; because there is no such thing as‘ substance,’ 
apart from colour &c., and colour &e., are distinct from one another; nor is there 
any such thing as ‘composito’ apart from the compovents, and these latter are 
distinct from one another.’ Such is the view of the Sautrāntikas and the Vai- 
bhäsikas, ; i 
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“ All must be regarded as diverse; there is no single 
entity.—Why ?—Bhiavulaksanaprithaklval—says the Sūtra; 
the ‘laksana’ or ‘symbol’ of the ‘bhava, § entity,’ is that 
which distinguishes it; i. +. its name; and the names refer 
to diverse entities; as a matter of fact, all ‘names of things’ 
denote combinations; eg, the name ‘Jar’ is applied to the 
combination of ‘ odour, taste, colour and touch, (the qualities 
of the Jar), and also to the combination of the ‘bottom, 
sides and neck’ (the parts of the Jar} [and these are 
diverse, distinct from one another; and the Jar is nothing. 
apart from these qualities and component parts}. The 
‘Jar’ has been mentioned only by way of illustration 
[the same holds good in regard to the names of all 


things. |’’ 
Vartika on Si. (34). 
[P. 479, L, 5 to L. 12.) 
The following is another sweeping assertion ;— AH 
must be reyarded as diverse ete. eic. ;—the ‘name’ ofa thing 
is the word; as it is by its name that the- thing is dis- 
tinguished; and all the ‘names of things’ refer to diverse 
entities; e.y., the name ‘Jar’; ie. the name of a thing is applied 
to a diverse combination of components, as we find in the 
case of the word ‘Jaw; similarly with other words. The 
argument may be formulated thus:—The word ‘Jar’ 
must refer to diverse things,—(@) because it is a single 
word,—like the word ‘ army ; or (2) because when we hear a 
word pronounced we have the cognition of several things,— 
i.2., because the hearing of a word gives rise to the cognition 
of several things,—as we fiud in the case of the word 

‘army’,” 
Sita (35). 
| Siddhanta.] 
What IS ALLEGED CANNOT BE ACCEPTED ; BECAUSE (AS A 
MATTER OF FACT) SEVERAL (KINDS OF) THINGS GO TO 

MAKE A SINGLE ENTITY. — (Su. 3d.) 


Vishvanatha states the doctrine thus—‘ Such things as the Jar and the like 
must be regarded as distinct, even from themselves ; because the odour, taste, &c, 
of these things, as also their component parts, are distinct from oue another ; and 
the ‘Jar’ is nothing apart from these latter.” i 
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Bhasya on Su. (35). 
[P. 206, L. 4 to L. 8.] 

The compound ‘ aneklaksanaih’? should be treated as 
one that has the middle word eliminated, and as standing for 
‘anekavidhalaksanaih, ‘several kinds of things,” As a 
matter of fact, it is the single entity (the composite sub- 
stance, Jar) that comes into existence as related to Odour 
and other qualities, and to the Bottom and other com- 
ponents; in fact, the Substance is something different from 


its Qualities, and the Composite is something different from 
the Components; both these facts have been already ex: 
plained by us (under Si. 2-2-33 et seq.) 
Vartika on Si. (35). 
[P. 479, L. 14 to P. 480, L. 8.) 

Whotis alleged cannot be accepled ele, ete, The com- 
pound ‘anékalaksanaih’ should be lreated as one which has 
the middle word eliminated, and as standing for ‘ anékavi- 
dhalaksanaih.’ It is a single entity that is produced as 
related to Odour and other qualities, and to the Bottom 
and other components; and thus it being found that the 
names of things denote a single entity, the rest of the 
argument (in refutation of the Pūrvapıkşa), though not 
actually stated in the Sūtra, is understood to be implied. 
That the Substance possessed of Qualities is something 
different from the qualities, and that the composite is some- 
thing different from the components, has already been 
explained by us. 

As regards the argument put forward (in the Vartika 
on Su. 34)—that “the word ‘jar’ must refer to diverse 
things, because it is a single word,” —this cannot be right ; 
as there is no corroborative instance : (a) As a matter of 
fact, there is no word that refers to diverse things; specially 
because such words as ‘army’ and the like are not admitted 
(by all parties) to be applicable to diverse things. We - 
have already shown above how words like ‘army’ refer to 
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FF single entities;—(b) secondly, since ‘ all” (words) 
have been mado the ‘subject’ of the argument, 
there can: be no corroborative instance ;—(c) thirdly, the 
fact that has beon put forward as the ‘reason’ (‘being a 
word’) must be explained otherwise (than on the basis of 
the assumption that “ the word must denote diverse 
entities ;”) for asa matter of fact, Colour and other qualities 
are actually perceived as subsisting in a single entity, and 
this single entity is perceived to be the composite object ;— 
(d) fourthly, inasmuch as the negative particle is known 
to denote either denial of the possible or elimination, the 
reason put forward is ‘ contradictory ° also; i e. 
the term ‘an@ka’ (‘ not-one’,.‘ diverse ’) contains the negative 
particle; and the use of the negative particle is possible only 
as negativing things, in the sense of either ‘denying what is 
possible’ or ‘ contradistinction *, now in the case in question, 
if the negative denotes the denying of what is possible, then 
the assertion that ‘things are anéla’ means that they are 
not-one; and singe this is, ae-hypothest, the denial of 
what is possible, it follows that being ‘ denied’ in one place, 
it exists elsewhere; so that the use of the term ‘ anéka’ 
implying the ‘existence (somewhere) of the ‘Hla, One,’ 
your statement becomes self-contradictory. If, on the other 
hand, you hold the view that the negative particle (in ‘anéha’) 
denotes ‘contradistinction’, then the term ‘anéka’ means 
‘that which is other than one,’ and this also involves the 
admission of the one; for unless the one exists, there can 

be no such thing as ‘other than one.’ 

Bhasya on St. (36). 
fP. 206, L. 8 to L. 20.) 
Further,— 
TAB DENIAL CANNOb Be RIGHT, AS THE SYMBOLS (OF 
THINGS) ARE RESTRICTED IN THEIR APPLICATION. (Su. 36). 


The denial—that “there is no single entity ”—cannot be 
right ;—why ?—for the very simple reason that ‘the symbols 
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Bhasya on St. (35). 
[P. 206, L. 4 to L. 8.] 

The compound ‘ aneklaksanaih > should be treated as 
one that has the middle word eliminated, and as standing for 
‘anekavighalaksanail, ‘several kinds of things, As a 
matter of fact, it is the single entity (the composite sub- 
stance, Jar) that comes into existence as related to Odour 
and other qualities, and to the Bottom and other com- 
ponents; in fact, the Substance is something different from 
its Qualities, and the Composite is something different from 
the Components; both these facts bave been already ex- 
plained by us (under St. 2-2-33 et seq.)- 

Vartika on St. (35). 
[P. 479, L. 14 to P. 480, L. 8.) 

Whotis alleged cannot be accepled ele. ele, The com- 
pound ‘anekalaksanath’ should be treated as one which has 
the middle word eliminated, and as standing for ‘ anékavi- 
dhalaksanaih.’ It is a single entity that is produced as 
related to Odour and other qualities, and to the Bottom 
and other components; and thus it being found that the 
names of things denote a single entity, the rest of the 
argument (in refutation of the Pérvapsksa), though not 
actually stated in the Sūtra, is understood to be implied. 
That the Substance possessed of Qualities is something 
different from the qualities, and that the composite is some- 
thing different from the components, has already been 
explained by us. 

As regards the argument put forward (in the Varlika 
on Su. 34)—that “the word ‘jar’ must refer to diverse 
things, because it is a single word,” —this cannot be right ; 
as there is no corroborative instance : (a) As a matter ot 
fact, there is no word that refers to diverse things; specially 
because such words as ‘army’ and the like are not adinitted 
(by all parties) to be applicable to diverse things. We 
have already shown above how words like ‘ army’ refer to 
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single entities;—(b) secondly, since ‘ all’ (words) 
have been made the ‘subject’ of the argument, 
there can: be no corroborative instance ;—(c) thirdly, the 
fact that has been put forward as the ‘reason’ (‘being a 
word’) must be explained otherwise (than on the basis of 
the assumption that “ the word must denote diverse 
entities ;’) for asa matter of fact, Colour and other qualities 
are actually perceived as subsisting in a single entity, and 
this single entity is perceived to be the composite object ;— 
(d) fourthly, inasmuch as the negative particle is known 
to denote either denial of the possible or elimination, the 
reason put forward is ‘ contradictory > also; sO 
the term ‘anéka’ (‘ not-one’, ‘diverse ’) contains the negative 
particle; and the use of the negative particle is possible only 
as negativing things, in the sense of either * denying what is 


Var. P, 480. 


possible’ or ‘ contradistinction ’; now in the case in question, 
if the negative denotes the denying of what is possible, then 
the assertion that ‘things are anēka’ means that they are 
not-one; and singe this is, ee-hypothesi, the denial of 
what is possible, it follows that being ‘denied’ in one place, 
it exists elsewhere; so that the use of the term ‘anéka’ 
implying the ‘existence (somewhere) of the ‘ Eka, One,’ 
your statement becomes self-contradictory. If, on the other 
hand, you hold the view that the negative particle (in ‘ané@ka ’) 
denotes ‘ contradistinction ’, then the term ‘anéka’ means 
‘that which is other than one, and this also involves the 
admission of the one; for unless the one exists, there can 
be no such thing as ‘other than one. 

Bhasya on St. (36). 

[P. 206, L. 8 to L. 20.] 
Further.— 
Tap DENIAL CANNOt BE RIGHT, AS THE SYMBOLS (oF 
'HINGS) ARE RESTRICTED IN THEIR APPLICATION. (Su. 36). 


The denial—that “ there is no single entity ” cannot be 
right ;—why ?—for the very simple reason that ‘the symbols 
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of things are restricted in their application’; as a matter of 
fact, the ‘symbol’ of entities,—7. e. the word that forms their 
name, is restricted in its application to single entities ; as is 
clear from such expressions as‘ l am touching that Jar which 
I saw before,’ ‘fam seeing that which I touched before.’ 
Then again, asa matter of fact, we never perceive any mere 
‘ group ofatoms’ as such, and these ‘groups of atoms’ (as 
composing the Jar) being imperceptible (by reason of their 
extreme minuteness), that which is actually perceived must be 
a single entity (composed of those atoms). 


(A) It has been subsequently urged by the Opponent 
that—“there can be no single entity, because all things are 
mere groups (of several things)” ;—but if there is no single 
thing, there can be no group of things. What the Opponent 
means is that—“ there is no single entity, as the names of 
things apply only to groups ”;—but the fact is that if there is 
no single thing, there can be no ' group’ ; as the ‘ group’ is 
nothing more than the conglomeration of several single things ; 
so that the allegation—*“ There is no single entity &c.”— 
involving a self-contradiction, is most incongruous. That 
is, that (single entity) of which the denial has been alleged, 
(by the Opponent, on the basis of the premiss), “ because the 
names of things are applied to groups,’—becomes admitted 
by the Opponent when he asserts that ‘‘the names of things 
are applied to groups”; for the ‘ group’ is only a collection 
of several single entities, (B) Further, in making the alle- 
gation—“because the names of things are applied to groups 
of things”—-you admit the ‘group,’ and then in the propo- 
sition, “ there is no single entity ” you deny each component of 
that ‘group’ [ for each such component can only bea single 
entity |{and when each component is denied, ths group also 

becomes denied ipso facto]. ‘Thus then, the Opponent’s alle- 
gation being beset witha twofold ‘self-contradiction’ (A & 
B), it must be rejected as a frivolous assertion. 


Vartika on Su. (55). 
[P. 480, L. 10 to P. 481, L. 19.] 


For the following reason also {the Pérvapaksa cannot be 
accepted :—As the symbols of things etc. etc.—says the Sūtra, 
The theory that “ there is no single entity ” cannot be right; 
—why ? —hecause the symbols of things are restricted in their 
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application. As a matter of fact, when the name ‘jar’ is 


uttered, it does not give rise to the idea of srveral things. 
‘How do you know that it does not give rise to this idea ?” 
(A) For the simple reason that the word takes the Singular 
termination ; the word ‘ Jar ’is in the Singular number ; and a 
word in the Singular number could not apply to several things. 
—(B) Further, as a matter of fact, the direction (addressed 
by the older person to the younger) and its comprehension 
(by the younger person) both pertain to a single entity ; e.g., the 
direction ‘bring the jar’ refers to a single jar; and the per- 
son to whom this direction is addressed, on comprehending 
the meaning of the words, brings up a single jar; and the 
fact of the direction and ‘its comprehension pertaining to 
the single object clearly indicates that the name ‘ jar’ denotes 
a single entity. 

Then again, you regard the qualities of Colour and the 
components {as denoted by the name of a thing); but as a 
matter of fact, these do not form the actual denotation of 
words, they come in merely by implication, this implication 
being due to the fact that they are inseparable from the 
thing (actually denoted by the word). 

Further, if every thing were a mere ‘group’ of compo- 
nents, atoms), * there could be no end to its dismemberment ; 
hence that point where the dismemberment ceases must be 
the single entity. .That is to say, when the Opponent regards 
the Bull, the Jar and such things as mere ‘groups of compo- 
nents,’ he admits the‘ group ’; ‘and under the Opponent’s 
theory [ by which all things are mere groups of 
endless component atoms] it would not be possi- 
ble to conceive of any thing (ey, the Jar) as having become 
‘smaller’ and ‘smaller’ ;by dismemberment; as each dis- 
membered piece would be capable of never-ending dismem- 


Var. P. No, 481. 
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berments);—such aconception could be possible only if the ob- 
ject could be conceived of asso many component substances 
constituting the Jar [and such notion would be impossible if 
there were no such single entities as the ‘ Jar’ and the like]; so 
that for the purposes of the said conception it has to be a:Jmit- 
ted that in the case of every object, there is a point which 
represents the smallest dimension to which it can be reduced 
(by dismemberment’, and this smallest —sized thing would be 
indivisible; so that ai that point all further dismemberment 
should cease; and that where no further dismemberment 
(into component particles) is possible must be a single entity. 


Further, one who denies the one must deny the many 
also ; as the many is only a collection of several ones. *You 
will perhaps take up the following position :—‘*(«) That 
which you regard as the indivisible atom is only a conglomera- 
tion of Colour and other qualities; ” or (b) that “ the four 
substances, Harth and tho rest, combined together form the 
Atom.” 

(a) Now, under this theory,—which means that when 
Colour and other properties come together they constitute 
the Atom,—it has to be explained to what belongs the Colour 
that is found in the Atom; and similarly with the other 
qualities. (b) If, again, you allege that the fuursubstances (Harth 
Water, Fire and Air) coming together constitute the Atom, 
—and it means that the quartette is a collection (of four 

snbstances)—then, it behoves you t> explain of what 
things each one of the four substances singly—Harth, 
Water, Fire and Air—is the collection. If you postulate 
an endless series of collections, then you go against your 
scriptures, according to which the Atom is a collection of 
eight substances; as has been declared (in the Bauddha 
Sülra) — Kaméstadravyakonurashabdah,’ “Verily the Atom 
consists of eight substances, and is without Sound.” (?) 


© The Author now tackles the theory of another party of Buddhists. 
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Thus (we conclude that) if there is no single entity, there 
cannot be many entities; so that the theory of the Opponent 
has got to be entirely rejected. 

The Péroapaksa has put forward the reason—* because 
the names of things apply to groups;” but this is nothing, in- 
volving as it does a twofold self-contradiction, * Why two- 
fold?” (1) In the first place in the argument—“ Phere is 
no single entity (Proposition), because the names of things are 
applied to groups :Probaus),’—there is contradiction between 
the Proposition and the statement of the Probans; as unless 
there is a single entity, there can be no group ;—(2) secondly, 
when you deny the single entity on the basis of the group, 
you deny the group itself. Thus the Opponent’s allegation being 
beset with a twofold contradiction, it must be rejected us a 
frivolous assertion. The rest is clear in the Bhasya. 


Hind of Section (9). 


Section (10). 
[Satras 37—40. | 
The Refutation of the Pheory that All is Mere Void. 


Bhasya on Si. (87). 
[P. 206, L. 20 to P. 207, L. 13.] 
The following is another sweeping assertion :— 
Stifru (37). 
“ ALL THINGS MUST BE NON-ENTLTIES, BECAUSE ALL 

THINGS ARE KNOWN TOBE MERE NEGATIONS OF ONE ANOTHER.” 

(Sa. 37). 

All things must be regarded as non-entities ;—why?— 
because all things are known tu be mere negations of one 
another. Asa matter of fact, the Bull is ‘non-existent 
in the form of ‘ Florse, and the Bull is only ‘ not-horse; 
similarly the Horse is ‘non-existent’ in the form the‘ Bull,’ 
and the Horse is only ‘ not-bull;’ thus we find that the names 
of things ( ‘Bull,’ ‘ Horse’ &e.) are concomitant (co-substrate) 
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with the notion of ‘non-existence’ as also with xegulion; 
- from which it follows that all things are non-existent or non- 
entities.” * 

(The Baasye offers its own answer to the Nihilistic 
doctrine put forward in the S#ra}—The assertion put for- 
ward cannot be right; because there is contradiction between 
(A) the two terms of the I'roposition and (8; between the 
Proposition and the Statement of the Probans: 

((A) The term ‘all signifies several things without exception, 
while the term ‘non-entity’ signifies the neqtlion of existence ; 
of these two the former is something possessed of a definite 
character, while the latter is totally devoid of any character ; 
now how can that which is spoken of as possessed of definite 
character, ie, ‘all, be a mere * non-entity,’ which is 
devoid of any character ? Certainly the * non-entity,’ which 
is totally devoid of any character, cannot be predicated either 
as ‘several’? or as ‘without exception’ {which are the two 
factors in the denotation of the term ‘all.’ | 

“But it is just all this that is non-entity; what you 
(Logician) call the ‘all’ is what is really only non-entity.” 

Even so the ‘contradiction’ does not cease; for the con- 
ception of ‘several things’ and ‘ without exception °’ cannot 


© This Nihilism is thus expounded in the Tééparyu :—* All things —Pramana 
and the rest—are actually found to the cognised as ‘uon-existent’ and also 
spoken of in negative terms; lence it fullows that the namesof those things 
aro concomitant with these (the notion of non-existence and negation) ; hence 
Pramana and the rest must be regarded as uon-existent, as nonentities, just like 
the Cloth that has either not come into existence or has been destroyed. Further 
are these things—Pramana &c.—cternal or evanescent? If they are eternal, they 
must be non-cutities, beiug without auy capacity or power ; as we have already 
explained how uo sequence being possible awong things that are eterval, no cternal 
thing cau ever bring abouta product. If, ou the other hand, the things are evan- 
escent, then, since they would be liable to destruction, they would be as non-euislent 
at the first as at the second moment: Further, if things are eéslent, they should 
not be liable to destruction, and as such they could uot be destroyed at any point 
of time ; forthe blue Colour, being brought about by its causes, can never be turned 
into yellow byeven thousand; of painters, [n fact evanescent things can not 
but be regarded as liable to destruction. From all this we conclude that all things 
are mere Void, Blanke ; and it is only through assumed existence that they appear 
as evisting. The reasoning may be formulated thus :—“ All names of things apply 
to non-existent things,—because they are concomitant with notions of non-existence 
and negation,—like the unproduced and the destroyed Cloth.” 
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possibly arise in regard to what is mere non-entity ;* and 


ts yet it is just this conception that is expressed by the term 
‘all;’ hence it follows that this ‘all’? cannot be a non- 
p entity. 


(B) There is contradiction also betweenthe Proposition and 
the Statement of the Probans: the Proposition is in the form 
‘all things are non-entities,’ and it denies the existence (of 
all things); and the statement of the Probans is ‘ because 
all things are known to be mere negations of one another, — 
which admits that there is ‘ mutualnegation ’ among ‘ things; 
and then on the basis thereof—the fact of there being mutual 
negation having been established,—it is asserted that ‘all 
things are non-entities’ ;—now if ‘all things are nonentities,’ 
then it is not possible for ‘ things’ to be the ‘negation of one 
anothor;’ and if ‘things’ are ‘ negations of one another,’ 
then ‘ all things’ cannot be ‘ non-entities.’ 


Vartika on St. (37). 

S. [P. 482, L. 1 to P. 843, L. 2] 

| Another sweeping assertion is—“ All things must be 
non-entities, &c. &e. All things are non-entities ;—why ?— 
because all things are known to be mere negations of one 
another. ‘hat is, inasmuch as the names of things. are 
concomitant with the notion of ‘non-existence, and with 
‘negation,’ all things must be ‘non-entities,—just like the 
unproduced and destroyed Cloth. As a mattor of Reels all 
names of things are concomitant with ‘non-existence, and 
also with ‘ negation, —just like the destroyed Cloth ; as in 
the expression ‘ the Cloth does not exist. — But in what 
way is the Cloth non-existent ; and when is ib non-existent ? — 
It does not exist, in the form of the dish and such other things ; 
and it does not exist when it has been destroyed. Similarly 
the word ‘Jar, being concomitant with the notion of ‘ non- 


existence,’ clearly indicates the absolute non-existence of 

: ‘ y. 

The right reading is gq aega (as in the Puri Ms). Construe thus: 
manages AAT waa T AA AAT | 
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the Jar; in the same manner, all names of things being found 
to be concomitant with ‘non-existence, it follows that all 
things are non-ewistent.” 


In the above there is contradiction, (a) between the two 
terms of the Proposition, and also (b) between the Proposition 
and the Statement of the Probans. By two-things being 
‘ samanadhikarana,? or ‘concomitant,’ it is meant that the 
words expressing them end with affixes having the samo 
meaning; i. e., affixes with the same signification are used 
with them; and when you make use of this expression 
(‘samanadhikarnya’ in your Statement of Probans), you 
admit the existence of things and also the existence of words 
that form the names of those things; so that your Statement 
of the Probans (wherein the expression ‘sam@nadhikarana ’ 
is used) becomes contradictory * (to your Proposi- 
tion). Further, your Proposition is in the form—“ that 
which you regard as all must be a non-entity;” but 
as a matter of fact, the notion of ‘that’ can never arise in 
regard to a mere non-entity; nor can the notion of ‘entity’ 
arise in regard to it. Further the term ‘ non-entity’ denotes 
the negation of entity; and the use of the negative particle 
is not possible unless what is denoted by the term compound- 
ed with it actually exists, asthe negative particle can only 
mean either ‘denial of what is possible’ or ‘ contradistinc- 
tion,’ as we have explained before, as is found to be in the case 
of such compound words as ‘not-one,’ ‘ non-eternal’ andthe 
like. In the same manner we can also find contradistinction 
between the term ‘all’ and the term ‘non-entity.’ The rest 
is clear in the Bhasya. 


Further, if all things are mere non-entilies, it behoves 
you to explain the exact nature (and signification) of the 
affixes; if everything is a non-entity, you should explain 


€ For faq; read fags as in the Benares Edition. ` 
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what is the character of the affix; if the affix also is a non- 
entity, then the assertion, that ‘‘ samānađhikaranyæ consists 
. | . a A . . . R 

in e affixes having the same meaning,” involves a con- 
tradiction in terms. You talk of ‘concomitance with the 
notion of non-existence and with negation,’ and yet you 


Var eR. 48a. deny the same when you make the sweeping 
assertion that “all things are non-entities ;” 
and certainly that which is a non-entity can never be the 
substratum of anything; the ‘substratum’ is that wherein 
something subsists, and certainly nothing subsists in a non- 
entity. 
Bhasya on Si. (88). 
[P, 207, L. 18 to P, 208, L. 17.] 

_ The following is the answer (to Nihilism) offered by the 

Sitra— 
Sūtra (38). 
WHAT HAS BEEN ALLEGED IS NOT RIGHT, BECAUSE THINGS ARE, 
BY VIRTUS OF THEIR VERY NATURE, AOTUAL ENTITIES. 

(A) All things cannot be non-entities ;—Why ?—Because 
by virtue of their very nature things are actual entities, 
(really existing). The proposition laid down is that by their 
very nature things ewist. “ What is the nature -of things?” 
‘ Existence,’ ‘ being an entity,’ and so forth constitute thenature 
or character common to Substances, Qualities and Actions ;— 
‘haying action’ and so forth are the ‘character’ peculiar 
to Substances ;—the qualities ending with Touch belong to 
Earth ;—so on and so forth there are endless characters 
peculiar to the several things of the world ;—in Community, 
Individuality and Inherence also we find specific characters. 
All this distinction among things, which is recognised in 
actual experience, would not be possible [if all things were 
mere uon-entities], as a non-entity is without any character;— 
and yet such distinction among things does exist ;—from 
which it follows that all things are not mere non-entities. 

(B) [Another interpretation of the Siitra]—Or, the words 
of the Sūtra may be taken to mean that—what has been as- 
serted cannot be right; because each thing is recognised as having 
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a distinet individuality of its own; that is to say, when the 
word * Bull? is used, what is apprehended is a particular 
substance qualified by (belonging to) a particular community, 
and nota mere non-entity. If all things were non-entities, 
the Bull would have been recognised as a “ non-entity,’ and 
the word ‘ Bull’ would have denoted a non-entity. “ But how 
do you know that the word * Bull’? does not signify a 
non-entity ?”* We know it from the fact that whenever the 
word ‘Bull’ is used, it brings about the notion of a particular 
substance, and not that of a non-entity. For these reasons 
what has been asserted by the Opponent cannot be right. 


(C) Or, the words of the Sara ‘na svabhavasiddhék, etc.’ 
may be explained to mean as follows :—When you assert 
(Bha. P. 207, L.) that “ the Bull is non-existent in the form of 
the Horse,” why do not you say that “ the Bull is non-existent 
in the form of the bull”? That you do not say so indicates 
that in the form of the Bull the Bull is existent; this is what 
is meant by the expression ‘ Svabhavasi¢@hi,’ ‘existence in 
its own form.’ [If you really mean that things are non- 
existent], why cannot you say that the Horse is not-Horse, 
or that the Bull is not-Bull? Since you do not say so, it 
follows that in its own form, the substance exists. 


tAs a matter of fact, whenever there is denial of non- 
difference—‘ difference’ consisting, in this case, of the absence 
of conjunction and such, other relations, and ‘non-difference’ 
consisting of identity,—even really existing things come to be 
spoken of as co-substrate (concomitant) with the notion of 
‘non-existence,’ as we find in the case of the expression ‘the 
jujube fruit is not in the cup’ ;§—so that in the case in ques- 
tion, in the expressions ‘ the Bull is non-existent in the form 
of the Horse,’ ‘the Bull is not-Horse’, what is denied is the 
non-difference between the Bull and the Horse,—the meaning 


©The right reading is REMA NINSA AMAT aaa, as found in Puri Ms. B. 


‘ TAIZ Rntarenifa ESSIG] is the better reading, as found in Puri Ms. B. 

t This, according to the Vártika, explains how, we -laye .the negation expressad 
in the statement, ‘the Bull is not-horse.’ 

§This is an obscure passage ;the obscurity bemg due to wrong readings. Pron 
what follows in the next sentence it is clear that the passage should read as follows— 
agaaa aara A A RA SANSA ARSAI RIFAT :— 
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being that, ‘there is no identity between the Bull and the 
Forse’; and this identity being denied, there comes about the 
co-substrateness or concomitance of the notion of‘ non-exist- 
ence’ with the thing, ‘ Bull’; hence the expression ‘the Bull 
is non-ecistent, in the form of the Horse’; just as in the sen- 
tence ‘ the jujube fruit is not in the cup’, the conjunction of 
the fruit with the cup being denied, we have the co-substrate- 
ness of the notion of ‘non-existence’ with the fruit, which is 
a real entity. [All this shows that ‘concomitance with the 
notion of non-existence, upon which the Opponent bases his 


arguments, in Bhasya, p. 207, L. 1-2, is not incompatible with 
real entities]. 


Vartika on (38). 
|P. 483, L. 2 to P. 484, L. 6.] 

The answer given in the Sara is as follows:—What has 
been alleged, etc., etc., (St. 38). What we mean is that all 
things exist in their own respective characters ; and this 
serves to point out the absurdity in the position put forward in 
the preceding Satra. “How so?” When in Sara 37 you say 
that “ things are known to be mere negations of one another,” 
you assert the things to be mere negations, non-entities; and 
saying this you regard things to be, by their very nature, non- 
entities. Further, the statement “ things are mere negations of 
one another” isopen to the objection that it contains a needless, 
superfluous, qualifying term; in order to express the idea 
that all things are non-entities, all that need have been said 
is that ‘things do not exist’, and it is not right to say that 
‘one thing is not another’ {and this is exactly what your 


A : Ei; re 
` words mean]. Then again < another ‘ (‘ifara*) is a positive 


term, and when all things are non-existent, there 1s 
nothing that could be affirmed and spoken of by means of 
the word ‘another’; what you have done is to admit the 
fact of a certain thing being spoken of by means of the 
word ‘another,’ and then to negative one thing in regard to 
that another; and in doing this you have admitted the fact 
of certain things having the character of entities. 
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« What is the own character of things? ”—asks the Oppo- 


nent. 


[Our answer is as follows] -~‘ Hwistence’ ‘being an Entity ’ 
and so forth constitule the character common to Substances, 
Qualities and Actions; having action and so forthare the character 
peculiar (to substances) ; the qualities ending with Touch belong to 
Barth; and so on and so forth there are endless characters peculiar 
to the several things of the World—(Bhasya). Among Com- 
munity, Individuality and Inherence there are endless sub-divi- 
sions, some general and others special. <All this distinction 
among things, which is recognised in actual experience, would 
not be possible, if all things were mere non-entities; as a non- 
entity is without any character ;—and yet such distinctions 
among things docs exist; from which it follows that all things 
are not mere non-entitics.—(Bhasya). 


(b) Or, the phrase svabhavasid@héh (of the Sūtra) may be 
explained as follows :—When the word ‘ Bull’, is used it does 
not bring about the idea of a non-entity ; what it expresses is 
a certain substance belonging to a particular community. If 
all things were mere non-entities, then the word ‘bull’, on 
being used, would express a non-entity. From this it follows 
that all things are not mere non-entilies. 


(c) Or, the phrase ‘ svabhavasiddhéh‘ may be taken to 
mean as follows :—You assert that ‘the Bull is 
non-existent in the form of the horse’, ‘the Bull 
is not’ Horse’; but why do not you say that ‘the Bull 
is not-Bull’*P Since you do not say so, it follows that 
the Bull does esist (in the form of the Bull). ‘ The 
assertion that ‘the Bull is nct-Bull’ would be self-contras 


Var: P. 484, 


° The reading of the Bibliotheca Indica Edition is simpler. 


+ Areta, ihe right reading, is given in the footnote. 


ə 
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dictory.” If it is only through fear of self-contradiction 
that you donot assert that ‘the Bull is not-Bull’, then, my 
friend, the existence of things becomes established. 


“How then do we have the negation ‘the Bull is not-Horse’ 2?” 


Asa matter of fact, whenever there is denial of non-differ- 
ence, even really existing things come to be spoken of as co-sub- 
strate with the notion of non-existence; as we find in the case of 
the expression ‘the jujube fruit is not in the cup’, (Bhasya)— 
where what is negatived is the connection between the fruit 
and the cup, aud yet neither the fruit nor the cup is a non- 
entity. 

Sira (39). 

[ Objection. |—‘‘ TAERE IS NO SUCH THING AS THE CHARACTER 
(oR INDIVIDUALITY) OF THINGS; FOR WHAT IS SO REGARDED Has 
ONLY A RELATIVE EXISTENCR. * (Si. 39). 

Bhasya on Sa. (39). 
[P. 209, L. 2 to L. 4.) 

‘© Relative ‘ is that which is due to the relativity of things: 
e. g, a thing is spoken of as ‘long’ in relation to what is 
‘ short,’ and ‘short’ in relation to what is ‘long;’ and neither 
of the two has an absolute existence of its own—Why 
so?—Because such is the force of relativity. Hence we 
conclude that there is no such thing as the character or 
individuality of things.” t 

Varlika on Si. (39). 
[P. 484, L. L. 8-9] 


“What is asserted cannot be accepted; as the character 
of things is purely relative; and nothing has an absolute 


© Satish Chandra Vidyabhiisana reads in this Sutra a reference to the Mdadhya- 
miké-Sitra. e 

+All things are relative : the blue is blue in relation to, in comparison with, the 
yellow, the father is so in relation tothe son, and so forth, with all things.—Tatparya. 
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existence of its own; as we find in the case of such things as 
the Long and the Short, the Prior and the Posterior.” 


Sūtra (40). 


| Answer ]—WBar Is PUT FORWARD CANNOT BE RIGHT, 
AS IP INVOLVES A SELV-CONTRAOIOTION. (St. 40). 
Bhasya or St (40). 
|P. 209, L. 6 to L. 15]. 

If a thing is ‘long’ only relatively to the ‘short,’ then 
the ‘short’ should be non-relative; for to wbat would the 
‘short’ be relative? (Similarly) if a thing is ‘short’ only 
relatively to the ‘long,’ then the ‘ long’ should be non-relative; 
for to what would the ‘long’ be relative? And if the two 
depended upon each other, then the negation of one would 
imply the negation of the other, so that there would be nega- 
tion of both. Hence it is uot right to assert that the 
character of the ‘short’ is to be determined only relatively 
to the ‘long.’* 

Further, if there is no such thing as the ‘ character ? 
(or individuality) of things, [and all is merely relative], why 
do we not have the relative notions of ‘length * and ‘sbort- 
ness’ in regard to two equal Atoms, or to any two objects 
of equal size? For, taken relatively or non-relatively, the 
two things remain the same ; the two things taken relatively 
remain precisely the same two things, even when not taken 
relatively; the presence or absence of relativity does not 
alier the things themselves [so that under the Pirvapaksa 
theory, there can be no reason why the notions of ‘length’ 
and ‘shortness’ should not arise in regard to the two Atoms] ; 
but if the character of things were purely relative, then the 
presence of relativity (of one thing or the other) would surely 
make a difference in the nature of things ‘ What then is 
the effect of relativity on things)?’ What relativity docs 
is that when we perceive two things, ib becomes possible for 


©The whole of this passage is read better in Puri Ms. B. af Sead 
Aq <anatfean iiaia... AnA aaa AA 
Waa | wfratacraqaearTasaceTargaaMa sa ATANAIESJITA | 
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us to perceive the preponderance of one over the other ;* 
that is, when one sees two things‘and notices a preponderance 
in one of them, he regards it.as ‘long,’ and that which he finds 
deficient, he regards as ‘short,’ this is what is done by 
relativity. 


Varlika on Si'(40). 
[P. 484, L. 11 to P. 485, L. 16], 

Whatis pul forward «cannot be right &. &e. It the ‘long’ 
is only relative to the ‘ short,’ then the ‘short’ should be non- 
relative ; if the ‘short ’is only relative to the ‘ long,’ then the 
‘lone’ should be non-relative. lf both are relative to each 
other, then that in relation to which the other is produced 
should become non-relative ; so that the negation of one should 
mean the negation of both. Taken relatively or non-relatively, 
the two things remain the same ; the two things taken relatively 
remain precisely the same two things, even when not taken 
relatively, (Bhasya) ; and it does not make any difference in 
one or the other. ‘How then does there arise any ap- 
prehension of preponderance (superiority)? If the two things, 
taken relatively and non-relatively, remaiu the same, then 
there should be no such conceptions as ‘long’ and short.” 
Certainly such conceptions should not be impossible; when 
two things are perceived, a certain preponderance in one or 
the other is always perceived; as a matter of fact, in regard 
to the two things we have two definite notions, one in regard 
to each; in one we perceive a certain preponderance {and 
hence regard it as ‘long’ ), while in another we perceive 
‘shortness’ (due to a certain deficiency); then we come to 
ponder over the two conceptions, and this pondering gives 
ap rise to the notion ‘this is lonyer than that, that 
is shorter than this; this notion does not arise 


from the coming into existence of any new thing. 


5, g. When we perceive the bamboo relatively to che sugar-cans, this relativity 
leads us to the judgment that the former is ‘longer’ than the latter, or that the 


- latter is ‘ shorter’ than the former. 
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Further, if there were no such thing as the ‘character’ 
of things, their ‘ relativity’ also would be impossible. In 
fact, if the distinctions into ‘long’ and ‘short’ and the like 
were due solely to the differences of relativity, without any 
regard to the ‘character’ of things,—then, the said notions 
(of ‘long’ &c.) would be possible in regard to even things 
taken relatively to everything. As a matter of fact however, 
relativity has nothing to do with the notions of ‘ Colour,’ 
‘Taste, ‘Odour’ and ‘ Touch; and when God perceives two 
minute atoms, He does not conceive of one atom as ‘long ’ 
or ‘short’ &c., in relation to another. From all this it follows 
that the conceptions are not all brought about by relativity, 

[Having explained the Bhasya, the Vartlika proceeds to 
offer its own criticism of the Pérvapaksa|—The assertion 
that “all things are uon-entities ” is absolutely wrong. “ Why 
is it wrong ?” Well, in the first place, it involves the absurdity 
of explaining and not explaining the nature of the Means ot 
Cognition : the man who asserts that all things are nou-entities 
should be asked to explain the nature of the Means of Cogni- 
tion; if he explains it, he contradicts himself ; while if he 
does not explain it, then he cannot prove anything, as for 
him there is no ‘means of Cognition or ‘proof.’ Secondly, 
“ all things are non-entities ” is asentence ; and if the person 
making this assertion comprebends its meaning, then, as before, 
there is self-contradiction ; while if he does not comprehend it, 
then the mere uttering of letters is absolutely futile. Thirdly, 
of the sentence ‘all things are non-entities’ if the Pirvapaksa 
perceives the speaker and the person spoken to, he contradicts 
himself. Fourthly, ‘all things are non-entities’ and ‘all things 
are entities, —these are two distinct sentences; and if the 
Opponent perceives the difference in their meaning, he con- 
tradicts himself; while if he does not perceive it, the use of 
different words is futile. — 
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Thus we find that the more we examine this theory of all 


things being non-entities, the more unamenable to reason it 
is found to be. 


End of Section (10), 


Section (11). 


[Stitras 41—43.] 

Hvamination of certain sweeping assertions in regard to 

the exact number of things, 
Bhasya on Si. (41). 
[P. 209, L. 15 to P. 211, L. 3.] 

The following are the sweeping assertions in regard to 
the exact number of things :—(I) “ All things are one, all 
being equally existent”; (II) “All things are two, being 
divided into eternal and non-eternal’’; (III) “ All things 
are three, cogniser, cognition and cognised” ; (IV) “ All things 
are fuur, cogniser, means of cognition, cognised and cognition ; 
and so on there are other assertions on the point. It is the 
examination of these views that proceeds now.* 


*These views are criticised, because they limit all things within one particular 
number :—According to (I) there is only one thing, according to (11) there are two 
things, and so forth. 

The FParishuddi remarks—The question arises—why should the II, III and 
other views be criticised —when they are not incompatible with the Nyaya view 
of things being the conglomeration or composite of several component particles 2? 
But the fact of the matter is that those theories limit things within one definite 
number only : e. g, ‘There are only two things’, and twa only,—then, inas- 
much as those two would be everlasting, there would be no explanation of the fact 
that they bring about their effects only occasionally; under this theory the 
appearance of effects should beunceasing. Similarly with the other views. 

The Tatparya offers the following explanations of the two views mentioned in 
the Bhasya :— z 

(1) The entire phenomenon of the world is nothing apart from the Light 
of Consciousness ; everything is an emanation from this Light. There is no 
difference among cognitions, nor betwcen the cognised object and its cognition ; 
aseverything is a manifestation of Consciousness, which is cognition. (II) ‘ Eternal’ 
and ‘non-eternal’, being contradictory terms, must include all things ; there can 
be nothing that is not either ‘ eternal * or ‘ non-eternal ’, ia: 
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Siva (41). 
ANY ABSOLUTE LIMITATION OF THE NOMBER.(OF THINGS) 

CANNOT BE ESTABLISHED, EITHER IN THE EVENT OF THE MEANS 

(OF PROVING 11) BEING AVAITABLR; OR IN THAT OF 1TS BEING 

NOT AVAILABLE. (Su. 41.) 

If the means of proving the desired conclusion is (avail- 
able, and) something different from the conclusion to be 
proved, then no limitation of number can be proved ; as the 
said Means will always, ex-hypothesi, be something outside that 
limited number «which, being included in the ‘ conclusion to 
be proved’) could not include the means of proving (that 


same conclusion). If, on the other hand, there is no difference 
between the Means and the Conclusion to be proved by it, 
then also the li itation of number cannot be proved, as 
there: is, ex-hypothesi, no real means of proving, and in the 
absence of such means nothing can be proved. 
Vartika on St. (41). 
[P. 485, L. 17 to P. 486, L. 6.) 

The following are the views propounding an absolute 
limitation of the number of things: “AU things are one, all 
-being- equally ewirtent &e. &e. &e.” says the Bhasya. ‘he 
following Sara is meant to refute all these views: Any 
cbsolute limitation of number &c., &c.—says the Sajra. It is 
not possible to establish any of the views seeking to limit 
the number of things; because the means (of 
proving a proposition) must be something 
different from that which forms the subject-matter of the 
Proposition itself; i.e, having stated the Proposition in tlie 
form ‘ all.things are one’, if the person puts forward a proof 


Var. P. 486. 


` The “other assertions” referred to in the Bhasya are—(1) that of the 
Safichya, that Soul and Primordial Matter are the only two entities ; (2) that of 
the Bauddha, that the only entities are the five skandhas of Colour, Name, linpres- 
sion, Sensation aud Cognition ; and (3) that of the Pashupata, that the ouly 
entities are the Pashu (living beings), their bondage, the removal of this bondage, 
and the Lord. 
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forms the subject of that Proposition, then the said limita- 
tion of the number of things to one only does not become 
established ; for the means and the subject of the Proposition 
(being different from one another) would constitute two 
things. Similarly with the view that “ there are only two 
things” and so forth [for the means of proving this also 
would be different fiem ihe two things that form the subject- 
matter of the preposition; ilins making three things]. If, on 
the other hand, there is no means of proving, apart from 
the subject of the Proposition,—then also the limitation of 
number c nnot be preyed; as in this case there would be’ 
no means of proving; for what is to be proved cannot itself 
be the means cf proving. 
Sttra (49), 
Objection—* WHAT TAS BEEN URGED IS NOT TRUE; AS 
THE MEANS (OF PROVING) 18 ONLY A PART (OF WHAT Is TO 
BB PROVED). (Si. 42). 
Bhasya on Si, (42). 
fie. 21a, 56] 

“Tt is not true that the limitation of number cannot 
be proved ;— why ?— because the means is a part (of what 
is proved by it); itis only a part (of the subject-matter 
of the Proposition: which is the Means of proving that Pro- 
position’; so-that the Means need not be anything different. 
Similarly with the views that there are only two things, and 


so` forth.” 
Vartika on Su. (41). 


[P. 486, L. 7 to L. 10.] 


“What is urged is not true &c. &e.—says the Saira.. As. 


a matter of fact, the Means is only, a part of the Proposition 
to be proved, —this is what the Saira means. The means 
is only a part of what is to be proved. Such being the 
case; the Means of proving our conclusion does not: come: to 
be anything:different from the limited number sought to be 
proved by it; nor is the proving without its means.” 
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Satira (48). 
[Answer]—Tat REASON PUT FORWARD IS N9 REASON 
AT ALL; AS (ACCORDING To THE PŪRVAPAKŞA) THINGS CAN 
HAVE NO‘ paRnTS’.—(St. 43). 


Bhasya on Si. (43). 
[P. 212, L. 2 to L. 8.) 


The reason put forward (in Si. 42) is “as the means of 
proving is only a part of what is tobe proved;” but this is 
not a valid reason ;—why ?—because the Opponent has laid 
down the sweeping assertion that “all things are one only,” 
without any exception at all; and then (in the reason put 
forward) he speaks of a certain thing (the Means of Proving) 
as being ‘one’ (part of the subject of the proposition); but 
there is nothing (apart from that ‘one’) which, in the 
Proposition, takes in, all things, that could be the ‘part’ and 
the necessary ‘means of proving.’* Similarly with the other 
views limiting the number of things to ‘two’ &c. 


If all these sweeping assertions in regard to the limita- 
tion of the number of things proceed on the basis of the 
denial of the indefinite number of diversities among things 
due to their distinctive properties, they militate against 
well-known facts ascertained from Perception, Infereuce 
and Verbal Cognition; and as such they have to be rejected 
as wrong doctrines. If, on the other hand, they proceed 
on the basis of the admission of the said diversities, then 
they renounce their absolutism; as the inclusion of things 
(under any one head) is due to the presence of common 
properties, and the exclusioa (or diversity) of things is due 
only to the presence of distinct properties [so that the 
admission of the diversity of things involves the admission 
of an indefinite number of diversities, and the renouncing of 
all limitation of the number]. 


— mm 


#If there were such a thing as the parl of what is to be proved, then this 
would mean that there is no absolute limitation of the number of things to oze only. 
When it is stated that “all things are one,’ nothing is left out; so that there’ 
is nothing that is not included in the Proposition which could be the proof of 
that proposition. 
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All the above sweeping assertions (from Sū. 14 to Su. 43) 
have been examined with a view to get at the discernment 
of Truo Knowledge. 


Vartika on Si. (43). 
[P. 486, L. 12 to P. 487, L. 7.] 

The reason put forward is no reason at all, ge. §c.— says 
the Sutra, That the Means is a part of what is to be proved 
is no reason at all; because the subject-matter of the Proposi- 
tion is without parts. When the proposition is put forward 
in the form ‘all things are one,’ nothing is left out, all 
things, without exception, being made the ‘subject ;’ so that: 
‘all things,’—which can have no parts—being the ‘subject,’ 
there is nothing that could form the Reason or ‘Middle 
Term ;’ and what is to be proved cannot form the Reason; 
specially as the operation of a thing upon itself is something 
incongruous; hence that which has itself got to be proved can- 
not be the Proof; the ‘object’ can never be its own 
‘instrument.’ 


If all these sweeping assertions in regard to the limitation 
of the number of things proceed on the basis of the denial of 
the indefinite number of diversities among things due to their 
distinctive properties, they have to rejected as wrong 
doctrines, because they militate against well-known facts 
ascertained from Perception, Inference and Verbal Cognition ; 
as a matter of fact, the diversity among such things as the 
Bull and the Jar is directly perceived ;—diversity is proved 
by Jnference also; since what is inferred is always some- 
thing different from the means of that inference ;—diversity 
is shown in verbal cognitions also; the 
speaker is the person who knows the thing 
spoken of, while the person spoken to is one who does 
not know the thing [and these two persons must be 
different]. 


Var. P. 487. 
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Tf, on the other hand, the suid sweeping assertions proceed a 
on the basis of the admission of the said diversities, then they 
renounce their absvlutism. fit be held that—*there is non- 2 
difference among things by reason of their possessing common 
properties and there is difference by reason of their possess- 
ing distinctive properties,” —then, this does uot militate 
against the Siddhinta doctrine. In fact, unless there is 
diversity among things, there can be no room for commonality ; 
so that when the Opponent speaks of ‘commonality,’ he 
must admit the ‘diversity’ also; and when he denies 
‘diversity, he must deny the ‘commonality’ also; for the 
‘commonality’ cannot subsist except on the basis of 
“diversity.” 

Bnd of Section 11. 


—_——$_—— 


Section (12). 
[Sutras 44—54.] 
On Fruition—the Tenth Object of Cognition. 
Bhasya on Si. \44). 
[P. 212, L. 8 to L. 12.) 
After Rebirth, comes Fruition ; and with regard to this— 
THERE ARISES A DOUBY SINCE THE ACCOMPLISHMENT 

OF THE RESULT (oF ACTS) IS FOUND TO APPEAR IMMEDI- 

ATELY AS WELL AS AFTER SUME TIME. (St. 44.) 

When a man cooks rice or milks the cow, the results, in‘the 
shape of the Rice and the Milk respectively, appear immedi- 
ately; whereas when he ploughs the field and sows the seeds, 
the result in the shape of the Harvest, accrues to him after 
some‘time ;—now the Agnihofra is an act, the performance 
whereof is laid:down in ‘the text ‘ one desiring heaven should 
perform the Aguthofra >. and in regard to the fruition of 
this act, there arises a doubt ias to whether or not any 
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i it, and if they do, when they follow, and so 
Vartika on St, (44). 
Fruition has ee ee: hee ‘ i 

to this there arises a Pe a TEN, RA pes 
i th A ‘le.—says the Sura. Cer- 
cations of cooting and marana a ee eo ae 

Ee king ; the results of these, in the 
form of Rice and Milk, appear immediately after the acts. 
Other acts again have their fruition after some time; e. g., the 
actions of ploughing and scwing; the results of these appear 
after some time, not immediately after the acts, in the form 
of the harvest. ‘The Agnihotra laid down in the text ‘the 
Agnihotra should be performed’ and such other sacrifices are 
also acts ; and in regard to these there arises the doubt—Is 
the fruition of these immediate, consisting of the heat 
(emitted by the sacrificial fire) or some such thing ?—or is 
their fruition such as appears at some other time ? 

Sūtra (45). 
[Siddkanta.]—THe FRUITION IS NOT IMMEDIATE; BE- 
CAUSE IT IS SUCH AS OAN BE EXPEBIENOED ONLY AT A LATER TIME. f 


ə Says the Parishuddhi—lt is uot possible that there should be any such doubt 
regarding Fruétion in general, as to whether it appears immediately after the act, or 
after the lapse of some time ; for so far as the acts of cooking, etc., are concerned, 
it is already ascertained that their fruition is immediate ; and in regard to the act of 
Agnihotra, etc., also, it is already known that its fruition comes ouiy after the 
lapse of some time. But what gives rise to the doubt is the very fact of the 
Agnihotra, etc., being actions, involving the effort of an intelligent agent; and inas- 
much as it is found that the aetivities of intelligent beiugs are of both kinds—some 
having their fruition immediately and others after the lapse of time, there is nothing 
toshow for certain lo which of th two classes the action of Agnihotra belongs. 

+ This Sutra is not found in the Nyayastchinibundha; and the Tatparya calls 
it‘ Bhasya’, Vishvanatha treats it as ‘Sutra’, and it is foundin the Puri ‘Sūtra ` 
Ms. as also in Sūtra Mss. C. and D. 

The Siddhanta embodied in the Siitra isin answer to the Parvagaksa that it is 
not necessary to assume any ia visible superphysical results for Agnihotra, etc., since 
we find them bringing about the immediate result in the shape of Fame, eto.— 
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(St. 45). 
Bhasya on Si. (45). 
[P. 213, Ll. 1-2.] 

‘ Heaven’ is the result mentioned in the scriptures; and 
the attainment vf Heaven accrues only to another body, 
which comes after the presònt boly has been ‘lestroyed; 
and in the case of actions done with a view to the acquiring 
of landed property also we find that the result does not 
appear immediately after the actions have been done. * 


Vartika ou St (45). 
[P. 487, L. 17 to P. 488, L. 5.) 
The fruition is not immediate ete., elc.—says the Stfra. 
Heaven is the result mentioned in the scrip- 
tures; and an action enjoined in the Veda 
can never be fruitless ; nor is the performer of the Agnihotri 
ever found to undertake its performance simply with ‚a desire 
for obtaining heat from the fire ; from all this it follows that 
from the contact of the Mind with the Soul,—which follows 
after the performance of the sacrificial acts, and which is 
aided by the presence of pure intentions, —there appears 
in the Soul Dharma, Merit; and this Merit, having its 
potency untrammelled, when aided by suitable conditions of 
time, etc., brings about the result (in the form of Heaven) ; 
and it is only when the present body has fallen off, and the 
Soul becomes equipped with another body, that the said 


result appears, and not immediately after the performance of 
the act. 


Var : P. 488, 


Sutra (46). 
[ Objection.|—“ THE FRUITION CANNOT APPEAR AT AN- 


OTHER TIME; AS THE CAUSE THEREOF WILL HAVE CRASHD TO 
EXIST.” 


© Puri Ms. B. reals gratfeatara which wonld mean that—‘in the case of the 
actions done by inen still in the meshes cf ignorance’? But in view of what follows 
later on in the Bhisya, P. 214, L. 16, the reading of the printed text is better. 
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Si. (46.) 
Bhasya on Si. (46). 
[P. 213, Ll, 4-5.] 
“The actual action (the sacrificial perf i 
2 a formance) hi 
ceased to exist, the result of that aon, ieee 
about, in the absence of its cause (in the shape of the action) ; 


for as a matter of fact, no effect is ever found to be produced 
out of a cause that has ceased to exist.” 


Vartika on St, (46.) 


“The fruition, etc., ete—says the S#lra, What is 
declared is that the result of the sacrificial act appears in 
another body, long after the sacrificial oblation has ceased 
to exist, and also after the present body has been destroyed ; 
—but this is not right; as nothing can be produced out of a 
cause that has ceased to exist.” 


Satra (57). 


[Answer.]—PRioR TO THE ACTUAL ACCOMPLISHMENT 
OF THE FRUITION THERE WOULD BE SOMETHING (IN THA 
SHAPE OF AN INTERMEDIARY), JUST AS THERE IS IN THE CASE 
OF THE FRUIT OF TREES. 


Si. (47). 
Lhasya on Su. (47). 
[P. 213, L. 7 to L. 13.] 
The man who desires fruits renders such services to the 


ing water at its root, and so forth ; and it is only 
act of watering has ceased to exist that the 


after the actual : 
earth-particles. (ander the tree’s roots: become lumped to- 


gether by the particles of water, and becoming heated with 
the heat underground, they produce a juicy substance; this 


juicy substance, as modified by the heat, comes into contact 


with the tree and, in a peculiarly modified form enters into it 


and produces the leaf etc., and the fruit;—in this manner the 


action of watering. is fruitful, and yet the result does not 
quite follow from a cause that has entirely ceased to exist. 
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In the same manner actions produce (in the Soul) a faculty 
in the shape of Dharma-Adharma, Merit-Demerit; and this 
faculty, after being produced, comes to be helped by other 
causes and thus brings about the result at a later time. This 
is what we have already explained under Si. 3-2-60, where it 
has been shown that ‘the body comes into existence on account 
of the continuity of the results of previous deeds.’ 


Vartika on Si. (47.) 
[P. 488, L. 10 to L. 18.] 


Prior to the actual accomplishment, etr., elc.—says the 
Satra. We do not say that the effect is produced from a 
eause that has ceased to exist; what we do say is that by the 
action in the shape of the offering of the Agnihotra libations 
Dharma, Merit, is produced in the manner described, 
and from this Merit follows the result. Just as the man 
desiring fruits does the acts of watering the roots of the tree 
and so forth, but the fruit cannot be produced out of the act 
of watering that has ceased to exist; and what actually 
happens is that the act of watering having been done, it 
comes to be influenced by the ‘ Karma’ or destiny of the 
man who would eat the fruits of the tree, and affects the 
particles of earth which being thus lumped together become 
heated with the heat underground and produce a juicy sub- 
stance ; this juicy substance directly permeates the tree till 
its fruits appear ; and it is thus that the leaves and fruits are 
brought about. Such being the case, it is clear that the ac- 
complishment of the fruit does not follow from the watering 
that has ceased to exist, nor is the watering useless. 

Bhasya on St, (48), 
[P. 213, L. 13 to P, 214, L. 2}. 
Pirvapaksa. 
Says the Opponent— 


“ PRIOR TO ITS ACCOMPLISHMENT, THE ACCOMPLISHED 
FRUITION (RESULT) CANNOT BE EITHER (A) NON-EXISTENT 
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ey pads (0) OR UXISTENT-NON-EXISTENT ; BECAUSE 
EXISTENT AND ‘NON-EXISTENT ARB TOTALLY DISSIMILIAR. * 


(St. 48). 


©) A thing that is liable to be accomplished (produced) 
could not bo non-evistent, before its production; becauss of 
the restriction in regard to the material cause of things; 
that is, as a matter of fact, for the bringing about of & 
certain product (the Jar, eg.) it is only one particular 
material (Clay) that is brought in; and it is not that any and 
every material is brought in for the making of all things ; 
there could not be this limitation or restriction {in the form 
that one product is produced out of only one material sub- 
stance, and not from all substances), if the product were 
absolutely non-existent (before its production).1” 


TOR Nor could the thing be existent (prior to its produc- 
tion); because if the thing already exists, before it is brought 
about, there could not (need not) be a further ‘ production ` 
of that same thing.” 


(e) “ Nor could the thing be both ewvistent and non- 
ewistent ; because ‘ewistent’ and ‘ non-existent’ are totally 
dissimilar : the term ‘ existent’ affirms a thing, while the term 
‘non-existent’ denies it ; and it is this mutually contradictory 
character that is spoken of as ‘ dissimilarity’ (in the Sūtra); 
and because of this fact their being contraclictories, nO CO- 
existence of them is possible.’ 


Se a 


— 


*The question going to be discussed now is whether the Fruition or Result 
of Acts is something that, prior to its being brought about, was —(1) already 
existent, or (2) non-existent, or (3) both existent and non-existent, or (4) 
neither existent nor non-existent. The Purvapaksa propounded in the Sūtra is 
that no one of these alternatives is possible, hence there can be no such thing as 
the ‘fruition ’ of actions.—T@fparya. 


The fourth of these alternatives is found in the /irgika, uot in the Sätra 
or inthe Bhasyz. In this Sära also Dr. Satish Chandra Vidyabhiigana finds a 
reference to the Madhyamika-Sutras. 


+The very fact that it is only out of Clay that the Jar is produced, clearly 
shows that the Jar already exists in the Clay. Gf. Sanrkhy akarika, I= 
‘ Upadanagrahanat.’ 
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Vartika on St. (48). 
|P. 488, L. 19 to P. 489, L. 9.) 

“ Prior to its accomplishment, the Result cannot be &e. &e. 

(A) 4 thing that is liable to be produced could not be 
non-evislent before its production, because of the restriction in 
regard to the material cause of things ; the non-existence (of the 
product, prior to its production) being common to all things, 
there could be no explanation of the restriction that certain 
products are produced out of certain causes only (and not 
out of all).” 

(B) “Nor could the product be existent, prior to its 
production; for the production of what is already existent, 
would be an absurdity ; it is a contradiction in terms to speak 
of a thing as ‘ existent’ and yet as ‘ produced.’ ” 

(C) “Nor could the product be both existent an? non- 
existent ;as ‘existence’ and < non-existence ’ are totally dis- 
similar; ‘existence’ affirms a thing, while ‘non-existence ° 

denies it; and there can be no co-existence between affirma- 
lion and denial ; hence the product could not be bath eaistent 
and non-ewistent.” 

(D) “Nor, lastly, could the product be neither existent nor 
non-existent; for the exact nature of such a product could 
never be determined ; it isimpossible to indicate the precise 

character of such a product (as is neither existent nor non- 


. 3) 
existent). a 
Bhasya on Su. (49). 


[P. 214, L. 2.] 
Siddhanta. 
The truth of the matter is that prior to being produced, 


the thing to be produced was non-ewistent.—“ How so ?’— 
£ Sutra (49). 


BECAUSE WE PEROIVE THE PRODUCTION AS WE'L AS 
DESTRUCTION (OF THÌNGS).® (SŪ. 49.) 


”Jf a thing is O priorto being produced, it means that it is eternal ; 


aud if it is eternal, there can Se production or destruction of it. 
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Vartika on Sti. (49). 
[P. 489, L. 9 to P. 490, L. 17.] 

Prior to being produced, the thing to be produced is non- 
existent,—this is the truth, i.e., the true view. “ How so? ”— 
Because we perceive the production as well us the destruction of 
things—says tbe Stra, We find that a thing, not perceived 
before, comes to be perceived afterwards; and this can be 
possible only in the event of a thing being produced which 
was non-existent (before being produced); we find also the 
‘destruction’ of the thing, when we cease to perceive the 
thing that was perceived before. All this could not be pos- 
sible for him who regards all things as eternal; according to 
the theory that prior to being produced, the thing is existent 
there can be neither ‘ production’ nor ‘destruction’; and 
he who denies the ‘ production’ and ‘destruction ’ of things 
will have to renounce all worldly activity. Because, when 
a man undertakes an activity, for what purpose does he do it? 
« Well, he does it with such motives as ‘I shall obtain this,— 
I shall get rid of that.” True, it is with such motives that 
the man undertakes activities; but for the person who holds 
things to be existent (even before they are pro- 
duced) there cau be nothing to be either obtained 
or got rid of. 


Var: P. 490. 


Further, for such a person there would be no use in put- 
ting forward the Proposition and the other factors of the 
inferential reasoning; as he denies the ‘production’ and 
< destruction ’ of things; and if there is nothing that is either 
produced or destroyed, then there can be no useful purpose 
served by the putting forward of the several factors of the 
inferential reasoning [as these are put forward either for the 
production of, or bringing about, right cognition, onthe doa aa 
tion of wrong cognition}. Lf it be held that— 16 18 for the 
purpose of bringing about the conviction that all things are 
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existent (even prior to production) (that the factors of the 
inferential reasoning are put forward) ,’—then (our answer 
is that), since {under the Opponent’s theory) the said convic- 
tion would be already ewistent, there would be no use in the 
putting forward of the inferential factors; for when a man 
already possesses a thing, he does not have recourse to the 
causes calculated to bring about that thing. “The puttin g 
forward of the inferential factors would be for the purpose 
of removing ignorance (i.2., doubts and wrong notions).”’ 
This also stands on the same footing; and unless there is 
something new produced in the man, his ignorance does not 
cease. If again it be held that—“ the bringing in of causes 
is for the purpose of manifesting {the effect), —then we 
ask, what is this ‘ manifestation’ that is brought about by 
the cause? If it is an ‘effect, then the allegation involves 
a self-contradiction (on the part of the Parvapaksin\. Tf 
again, the‘ manifestation’ be held to be some property of the 
effect,—even SO the ‘self-contradiction’ does not cease. 
If, thirdly, ‘manifestation’ means perception (apprehension) 
—then too, since your assertion means that ‘such manifesta- 
tion, i.e., apprehension, in regard to the effect, is produced,’ 
you do not escape from ‘ self-contradiction.’ If, fourthly, 
it be held that— the manifestation of a thing means that it 
has existed till then iw the form of the cause and it now 
appears in the form of the product,’—even so the ‘self- 
contradiction’ remains; for according to this explanation 
‘the appearance in the form of the product’ is something 
that was von-ewistent before. If, Gifthly, the ‘ manifestation ° 
bə held to be only a particular phase of the cause itself,— 
even then, it would mean that this ‘ phase of the cause,’ 
which was non-existent, comes into existence, ts produced; 
and this would involve ‘ self-contradiction’ on your part. If, 
in order to meet this difficulty, it be held that the said 
phase of the cause also has been already ewistent,—then the 
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bringing in of the canse can serve no purpose. Tf, 
sixthly, the ‘manifestation’ be explained as ‘the augmenta- 
tion (expansion; of the signs (indicatives) of the cause, —then 
our answer is that the expression ‘augmentation of indica- 
tives’ can have no meaning, if there is no coming into 
existence of something that did not exist before; so that in 
this case also the bringing in of the cause would serve no 
purpose; and further, this explanation also would mean 
that ‘the augmentation of indicatives, was non-existent 
before and comes into existence afterwards; so that thus 
also you do not escape from ‘ self-contradiction.’ Thus it is 
found that in whatever manner ‘ mauifestation’ is explained, 
in every case it militates against the notion that the product 
ix existent (even before its production). 


Bhasya on Si. (50). 
[ P. 214, L. 4 to L. 8] 


It has been alleged iin the Bhasya on Su. 48) by the 
Ptiroapaksin that—* Prior to its production, the Product is 
not non-existent, because of the restriction 1u regard to the 
material cause of things;’”—[the answer to that is as 
follows }— 

Siitra (50). 
‘Hal THE PRODUCT IS NON-EXISTENT IS CLEARLY 

PROVED BY THAT VERY CONCEPTION. (St. 50). ; 

The conception (of restriction in regard to the oe. 
cause, which the Opponent bas cited) is in the ve ul i 
thing, and not all things, 1s capable ot producing this e see 
and this conception clearly proves that prior to oeng poni 
ed, every effect is known as capable of being pros ea 
particular cause ; and that this conception ts conse i 
by the fact that the production of the effect is act y a 
accordance with that conception; and in fact itis ana 7a 
the basis of this conception that we can explain oe ee 
tion in regard to the cause of the thing. ti, on, the a el 
hand, the “product is already existent, prior io being han uc- 
ed, then there can bə no such thing as its produc ion’ [80 
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that there could be no conception at all in regard to its being 
produced out of only a particular material cause |.* 
Vartika on St. (50. 
[P. 490, P. 17 to P. to P. 494, L. 4.] 
It has been alleged that—‘ prior to ils production the product 
is not non-existent, because there is restriction in regard to 
the material cause of things;” and the answer to this is that 
thatthe product is non-evistent &e. &e.—says the Sutra. As 

a watter of fact, the restriction in regard to the material 

cause of things is due, not to the fact of the thing being 
already ewistent, but to its potentiality ; the 
idea (involved in the said restriction) being 
that—* this effect is capable of being produced out of this 
cause, and it is not cupable of being produced out of another’; 
and it is only when a man has conceived of the thing in this 


Var. P. 491. 


fashion (as something cap.ble of beiny brought into ewistence) 
that he brings in, for the production of that thing, such a 
cause as is capable of producing it; and no one brings in 
all causes for the production of all things; and this fur the 
simple reason that all things are never found to be produced 


out of all things. 


Further, what the Pérvapaksin admits is that there is 
a certain restriction in regard to certain things being the 
causes of certain effects,—and he admits this on the basis of 
the restriction that is found in regard to the actual produc- 
tion of things and also of that which is found in regard to 
the products (as pertaining to certain causes); but while 
admitting all this, he has got to explain the exact significa- 
tion of the terms ‘cause’ and ‘effect ;’ what is it that is 


© The very conception that a thing is produced only out of a certain cause 
proves that before being produced that thing must be non-existent. ~The weaver 
takes up the yarus with theidea — the Cloth shall be produced out of this’ apd not 
that ‘the Cloth és here already ;’for in the latter case, why should he put forth 
any effort to bring into existence the Cloth which already exists ? 
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meant by ‘cause?’ and what is it that is meant by ‘ effect ?’ 
“Well, that which does or brings about a thing is the 
cause, while that which is done or brought about is the 
effect.” But if it is the ‘manifestation’ (of the thing) 
that is brought about [for the thing itself being already 
existent, could not be brought abont], then this becomes open 
to the objections already pointed out above. “ But even 
in connection with eistent things we find the root ‘ karoti, 
‘to do, being used; e.g. in such expressions as ‘keshan 
kuru’ ‘do the hair,” ‘pristhan kuru, ‘do the flour’.” 
But these examples do not serve your purpose ; for in the 
case of the doing of hair, that which is done, or brought about, 
is a peculiar dressing of the already existing hair, and this 
peculiar dressing is something that is not already existent ; 
similarly in the case of the doing of the flour, what is done 
is the zemovul of dirt out of the existent flour, and this 
removal of dirt is something not already existent; so that 
there is not a single thing which we ever find as being the 
object for the bringing about of which a cause operates. 
Hence the view put forward cannot be right. 


The Opponent might urge—“if it is the non-existent 
thing that is brought about, then, why is it that the horn 
of the assis not brought about ? But who says that the 
ass’ horn is not brought about ? If there is such a thing as the 
‘ass’ horn’ (and it is only such a thing that could be spoken 


as ‘ass’? horn,’) it is certainly brought about. “ But why 
does the Ass not become the cause of the horn? [why does 
not the horn grow out of the ass’ body ? |” We do not 


know why it does not grow out of it; that it does not do so 
we only conclude from the fact that we hayo never seen Ee 
horn being produced by the Ass. This also explains the 
case of the ‘ hare’s horn.’ The ‘hare’s horn’ is not brought 
about, not because it is non-existent, but because there is no 


cause that could bring it about. In fact, the ‘ non-existence 
Nyaya Fol. IV. 112. 
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of a thing cannot be {reated as a reason for its being brought 
about; what is meant is that since what is already ewistent 
cannot be produced, it is the non-eaistent thing that is 
produced. Further, when you make the assertion that—‘‘ the 
Ass’ horn is not produced because it is non-ewistent,’—you 
go against your own doctrine: according to you the ass’ horn 
cannot be non-existent ; and according to you, whether a thing 
is existent or non-eristent, it is produced if its cause is present ! 
And it is thus that for the person who holds the view that all 
effects are existent (even before they are produced) all 
worldly usage comes to an end: For him nothing ».ew—(that 
which is not already existent)—can ever be produced, and 
nothing old—(that which has been existent)—can ever be 
destroyed.’ 

Question.— “ What is the proof for the view that the effect 
(prior to production) is non-eristent 2» 

Answer.—-Proof there cau not be, either for the existence 
or the non-ewistence of things; thereis Inference only when there 
is no difference of opinion in regard to the thing in question.* 
“Whereupon then is there the quarrel (if there is agreement 
in regard to the thing itself:? > The quarrel is in regard to 
the properties (exact nature) of that thing in regard to which 
both parties are agreed. So that in the case in question, the 
yarns being the things: admitted and agreed upon by both 

parties, it is in regard to these (the exact nature of these, in 


*This sentence, according to the Tatparya, should be construed as Tawa aT 
area (amfa) qA aaa Raa a ATAR RE: The idea underlying the 
question of the Opponent is that if the thing, which would be the snbject of 
any Inference that the Siddhantin might put forward, is non-existent, it cannot 
form the ‘subject’ of any Inference at all; so that every [nferesce in regard 
toit would be @shrayasiddha, Baseless. 

The answer anticipates this dificulty and means that no inferential reason- 
‘ing is possib'e in support of either esistenze or non-erislence ; for an inferential 
reasoning is posible only if the ‘subject’ is admitted by both parties; and so long 
aa there is no agreement in regard to the thing itself, there can be i inferential 
reasoning put forward by either party. 
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relation to the Cloth) that. several theories are propounded: 
(a) l One party asserts that the Cloth is only i. e. non- 
different from) the yarn ; (b) others hold that the Cloth is the 
yarns arranged in a certain form; (2) a third party alleges 
that it is the yarns alone that appear in the form of the ee 
duct (cloth); (d ) according to others, one character (of the 
yarns) disappears and another appears; * (e) while according 
to a fifth party the Cloth is only the yarns endowed aes 
peculiar potency. (4) Among these several theories,—in 
answer to the first, all that is necessary is to prove that the 
Cloth is different from the mere yarns; and this has been 
already done (in Adh. TI). (b) As regards those who hold 
that the Cloth is only the yarns arranged in a particular form, 
against them we have the following argument :— Prior to 
the time that the Cloth is actually perceived (as a finished 
product), the yarns were devoid of that particular form,— 
because they are the cause of the Cloth,—like the Loom, ete. 
[This shows that the Cloth is something different from the 
yarns}. (e) and (d) ‘his same argument also disposes of 
the view that the yarns themselves appear in the form of the 
product ; as alse the view that there is disappearance of one 
e) The person who 


character and appearance of another. ( 
asserts that the Oloth is only the yarns endowed with a 
peculiar potency (admits that prior to the causal operation 
bringing about the Cloth, the yarns have existed as endowed 
with another potency and hence) does not militate against 
anything; and hence we do vot put forward any argument 
against this view. In fact, what is asserted in the statement 
that ‘the Cloth is the yarns endowed with a peculiar potency 3 
is exactly the same that has been asserted by the Siddhani 
in the statement— ‘That the product is non-existent is clearly 
proved by that very conception > (Sa. 50). Under every one 


* qaia is the right reading. 
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of the (first four) theories mentioned, it is impossible to have 
the notion of the ‘ Cloth’ without the production of something 
that did not exist before; and as such the ‘ self-contradiction ’ 
involved in them cannot be escaped. 


[The Pirvapeksin puts forward an argument in support 
of the theory that the Product is existent even prior to its 
production |]—< What really happens (in the case of the Cloth) 
is that the yarns serve the purpose of manifesting that (Cloth) 
which already exists ; and it is for this reason that they are 
brought in by the person who wants the Cloth ; just as the 
spade (is brought in by the person who wants the water 
hidden underground, which is manifested, or brought into 
view, by the spade).” 

But this ‘manifestation’ of the existent thing must be 
something that was non-existent before ; and just as the non- 
evistent ‘manifestation’ is brought into existence so may also 
the nun-ewistent product be brought into existence. All this 
has been fully explained before. 

Furtber, the Pärvapakşin has put forward (in Bhāşya on 
Si. 48) the reason—‘ because of the restriction in regard to 


k 


the material cause of things.” —But the ‘ material cause’ is a 
cause; and if the product is already existent, we do not see 
what purpose could be served by any cuse; this objection, 
which we have urged before, remains still in force. Then, 
as regards the corroborative instance of the ‘ spade, etc., 
that you have cited,—the fact is that the spade is brought in, 
not for the purpose of the water, but for the purpose of re- 
moving the incrustation ‘over the water); and this ‘removal of 
the incrastation’ is a sort of disjunction and comes into ex- 
istence after having been non-ewristent; so that your corrobora- 
tive instance is not what it is meant to be. If the Opponent does 
not admit that there is disjunction (in the case of the digging 
out of water),—then, not admitting ‘conjunction,’ he should be 
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asked to explain how the notion of ‘ disjunction’ comes in 
(when one is digging the earth). He might explain that the no- 
tion of * disjunction’ is due to mere non-contact (between the 
buckets of carth dug out and the pit). But this ‘ non-contact’ 
—(u) is it merely absence of contact ? or (b) something other 
than contact? ‘ What do you mean ?”’ (a) If ‘non-contact’ 
is only absence of contact, then you have to explain whence 


this absence comes about. If there is a cause that brings 


about the contrary of the ‘contact’,— then it is just this that 
is called ‘ Disjunction’; so that itis not true that there is 
no such tbing as Disjunction; for we have already explained 
that what is denied in one place exists in another place. * 
Further, there are two kinds of ‘non-contact’ (1)—in which 
there is no touching at all, and (2) in which there is a going 
asunder of what were touching before; and this latter is 
what is called ‘ Disjunction,’ and it is this disjunction that is 
brought about by means of the spade &e. (b) If on the 
other hand, ‘ non-contact’ be held to be something other than 
contact,—this also will be of two kinds; and hence this 
view also will be open to the aforesaid objections. If (in 
view of the above difficulties) the Opponent holds ‘ Dis- 
junction’ to consist in the two things being produced in sep- 
arate places [and ‘ Conjunction’ to consist in the two things 
being produced close to each other, neither ‘ Conjunc- 
tion’ nor‘ Disjunction’ being regarded as quality],—then 
our answer is that, in view of the qualifed expression being 
in the form, ‘ these two things have been produced in separate 
places ,—‘ Disjunction ’ cannot consist merely in the two 


* ‘Contact’ or ‘ Conjunction ’, being a quality, can be destroyed either by the 
destruction of the substance to which it belongs, or by the appearance of a 
contrary quality ; in the case in question we do not find any destruction either 
of theencrusting layers of earth, or of the water; so toat there muet be the 
appearance of some quality contrary to contact ; and it is just such a quality that 
is called ‘ Disjunction. —Patparya. 
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qualification ‘produced’ is apphed tothe thing that is 
produced ;—the qualification ‘separate’ is applied on the 

basis of things occupying different points iu space ;—the 
qualification ‘ disjoined ’ is anplied by virtue of the things 

being disconnected ;—all these several distinct causes or 

bases of the notions of diversity are inferred from the diversity 

in the notions themselves; and the three terms, ‘separated’, 
‘produced’ and ‘disjoined,’ are not synonymous terms. 

5 [So that the notion of things being ‘disjoined’ cannot be 
due to their being produced in separate places, as held by 
the Opponent]. Further, (in course of our refutation of the 
momentary character of things) we have already refuted 


c the view that the two things (on being disjomed) are pro- 
~ 5 . : 220 
f duced in separate places; lence for this reason also * Disjunc- 
ity tion’ cannot consist merely in the two things being produced 


- . ` in separate places. 
« As a matter of fact,’ says the Opponent, “ Disjunction 
“itself is only momentary, hence it is not possible for any 
cognition of Disjunction to appear.”* It is not so; for the 
time during which the coguition of Disjunction appears is 
that which is taken up (1) by the mawifestation of the ‘ com- 
munity ’ (to which the particular Disjunction belongs) and 
(2) by the destruction of conjunction ; that is, when the Dis- 
junction is produced by its cause, first it mauifests (renders 
perceptible) the Community (to which it belongs),t and after 
this Community has been rendered perceptible, 
it brizgs about the coguition of the Disjunction 
itself,—then it destroys the previous conjunction,—aud after 


Var P. 494. 


*The cognition of Disjuuction could be possible only if it continued to exist 
long enough to allow of the functioning of either Perception or some other ngans 
of cognition. Since however it exists culy for one moment, uo such functioning 
is possible ; and hence no coguition. 


+ This, says the Tatparya, is according to the view that the specific cognition 


of every particular thing must be preceded by the cognition of the community to 
which it belongs. 
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the destruction of this conjunction, when there comes into 
existence another conjunction of the things concerned fas, 
when the two rams striking against each other, repeatedly], 
the Disjunction is itself destroyed. Thus then, inasmuch 
as Disjunction is found to exist for several moments, it is not 


right to say that it is destroyed as soon as it comes into 
existence. 


From all this i€ follows that it is the (previously) non- 
existent thing that is produced (by causes). 


Stlra (51). 


( Objection |—“Ti18 RECEPTACLES BEING DIFFERENT (IN | 
THE CASE OF THE. FRUITION OF ACTS], IT IS NOT RIGHT TO 
ARGUE THAT IT IS LIKE THE FRUITION OF TREES.” — 
(Si. 51). - 


Bhasya on Si. (51), > oe 
[P. 214, L.L. 10-11.) 


“ [In the caso of the fruition of trees] it is found that the 
services readered, in the shape of the watering of the roots 
and so forth, as well as the fruition, both are in the tree 
itself, both have the same tree for their receptacle ; [in the 
case of the fruition of actions] on the otver hand, the action 
occurs’ in the present body, while the fruition appears in the 
next body; so that there being a difference in the receptacles, 
what has been urged (in Si. 47; does not prove anything at 
all (in regard to the sacrificial acts being the cause of fruition, 
in the shape of Heaven &c.).” 


Vartika on Bū. (51). 
[P. 494, Ll. 6-8.] 

The receptacles being different &. &c.—The action of 
watering the roots and the fruition, in the shape of leaves 
and fruits, both appear in the tree; while the acts (of sacri- 
fice &c.) aro done in the present body, and their fruition 
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(in the shape of Heaven) appears in the next body; so that 
there being a difference in the receptacles, the instance of 
the ‘fruition of trees’ is not applicable at all}? 
Sutra (52). 
[Answer].— Inasmucu as Happiness SUBSTSTS IN TIT 

Soub, THE OBJBOTION HAS NO FORCE AT ALL. (Sti. 52). 

Bhasya on Sa. (52). 
[P. 214, Ll. 13-14.) 

Happiness, being perceptible to the Soul, subsists in the 
Soul ; action also,—in the form known as * Dharma,’ ‘ Merit’ 
— subsists in the Soul,—as Dharma is a quality of the 
Soul; thus then, there is no possibility of receptacles being 
different. 

; Vārlika on St. (52). 

(P. 494, Li. 10-11]. 

Inasmuch as Happiness &c. &c. What the Sufra means 
is that it ig not true that there is difference in the recep- 
tacles;—the act subsisting in the same substratum as the 
fruition of the act. 

Sitra (53). 
[Objection] —“ WHAT HAS BEEN JUST SAID IS NOT 

TRUE; AS [THE OBTAINING oF] Son, WIFE, CATTLE, LOTH - 

ING, G@oLD, FooD AND SUOHTHINGS ARE MENTIONED AS 

THE FRUIT (oF Acts). (SQ, 53). 


Bhāsya on Sū. (53). 

[P. 214, Ll. 16-17.] 
s “As a matter of fact, what is mentioned as the ‘ fruit’ 
is ‘the obtaining of such things as the son &s., and not 
‘Happiness’; we have such assertions as—‘ one who desires 
landed property should perform this sacrifice, ‘one who 
desires a son should perform that sacrifice’ ‘and so forth, 


So that the assertion (under Si. 52) that ‘ Happiness’ is the 
fruit of actions is not true.” | 


** Heaven’, which is the result of sacrificial acts, is only a form of Happiness ; 


and Happiness subsists in the Soul, not in the Body ; and the Soul remains the 
same through the several lives. 


” 
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Vartika on St. (53). 
[P. 494, L.L. 14-15]. 

‘ What has been just said is not true, &c. &c.—What is 
mentioned as the ‘fruit’ is the Son and such things; and 
certainly the Son does not subsist in the Soul.” 

Sūtra (54). 
Answer,—INASMUCH AS THE REAL FRUITION RE- 

SULTS PROM CONNECTION WITH THE THINGS MENTIONED, 

11 IS ONLY INDIRKOTLY (FIGURATIVELY) THAT THESE 

LATTER AKE SPOKEN OF aSTHE ‘FROIT’—(Sa, 54), 

Bhasya on St. (54). 
[P. 215, Ll. 2-3.] 

As a matter of fact the real fruition, in the shape of 
Happiness, results from connection with the son, wife, &c., 
and it is for this reason that these latter are regarded, or 
spoken of, only indirectly, as ‘fruit’; just as food is 
(indirectly) spoken of as ‘ Life,’ in such statements as ‘ Food 
is life itself.’ 

Vartika on St. (54). 
[P. 494, L. 17 to P. 495, L. 2.] 

Inasmuch as the real fruition &e, &e.—As a matter 
of fact, from tho connection of such things as the Son and 
like follows Happiness, which is the real ‘fruition’; and 


~<the it is only by reason of being the cause of Happiness that 


the Son and others come to be spoken ofas ‘fruit Just as 
by reason of Life being sustained by Food, 
food comes to be spoken of as ‘life *, That 
such usage is merely figurative or indirect we infer from the 
fact that in reality Food is not Life, and yet people make use 
of such expressions [which -can be explained only on the 
pasis of the assumption that the language is figurative]. 


—— 


Var, P. 495. 


End of Section (12). 


p= 


“= 
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Seclion (13). 

[Stras 55—58. } 
Framination of the nature of Pain. 
Bhasya on Si. (55). 
|P. 215, L. 4 to P. 216 L. 4]. 


After © Fruition’ (in Sa. 1-1-9) is mentioned ‘ Pain’; and 
this has been defined (in St. 1-1-21) as < that wuich is 
connected with annoyance is Pain. But now the question 
is raised —~ Does the Siddhantin mean to totally deny such 
a thing as ‘ Pleasure, ’ which is felt by every personality P 
or does he mean something else ? "+ 


* Quastion— What ia it that has to b3 agımined in the present section ? No one 
denies that there is such a thing as Pain ; nor is there any doubt as to ita boing a thing 
to be got rid of ; it might be useful to examine whether it ta eternal or not; but it 
has already been established, in course of our refutation of the doctrine that all 
things are eternal; what causes prio is also wall known to be ench things as tha 
serpent, the thorn and sa forth ; Activity has been fully examined, as also its 
Eifects, in the form of Birth &e, ; and how the cessation of the cause leads to 
the cessation of its effects haa heen shown under Si. 1-1-2. What then has remained 
uninvestigated, for the sake of which the present section has been taken up?” 


Answer —Pain has been defined as that which is connected with annoyance ; 
by ‘annoyance’ here is msant the feeling of annoyance ; andthis according to the 
Siddhanta, inclades, not only Pain audits causes, but Pleasure also. If this is duly 
realised, then there is no room for the question put by the Prvapaksin ; but he has 
put the question in view of the primary meaning of the term ‘annoyance,’ which 
is restricted to Pain only,—Purishudghi. 


The sevse of the Parvapaksa has been thus expounded in the Tdfpzrya :— 
“ Weadinit that Pain is that which is connected with annoyance; but that which is 
experienced by every personality os Pleasure, that certsinly could not be regarded 
as Pain; as this would bo contrary to experience. As regards the Body and the 
“sense-organs &¢,—if they are to be regarded as Pain because they are the 
Source of Pain, they may ba regarded a3 ‘Pleasure’ also, as being the source 
of Pleasure. In fact the timidity involved in the idea of regarding everything 
zs pain is likely to strike at the root of all worldly usage. As a matter of fact, 
when a man eats meat, he removes all the bones and hence does not suffer the 
pain that might be due to the bones; similarly a wise man will enjoy 
Pleasure only, taking care to avoid all that may be likely to bring pain.”...[t is in 
view of all this that the Parvapaksin has put the question. 
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Our answer is that the meaning of the Sildhantin is 
something different. “Why so?” Tt is not possible to 
totally deny Pleasure, to whose existence testimony is borne 
by all men. The teaching (of the siddhinfa) that Pleasure 
should be looked upon as‘ Pain’ is meant for the removal 
of all pain for the person who has become disgusted with 
the sufferings caused by the experiences undergone during 
a series of births, and deaths, and is anxious to get rid of 
all similar experiences.* * But by what method (is this 
advice effective)?” The bodies of all living# beings, all 
the regions where people are born, all rebirth, (all conditions 
of life), every one of these is beset with ‘ annoyance, * being— 
inseparable from Pain; and it isin view of this fact that 
the sages have tendered the advice contained in the Sūtra 
‘Pain is that which is connected with annoyance’ (Sa. 1-1-21); 
and the meaning of this is that all the aforesaid things 
should be looked upon as ‘ Pain’.+ Reasons for this view 
are put forward in the following Sara. 

Sitra (55). 
Tas Biera of tHe Bopy &o. 1s onty Pain; BECAUSE IT ts 

BESET WITH ANNOYANOES, (SO. 59.) 

The term ‘ janma’ (in the Sutra) stands for that which is 
produced, i. e. the Body, the Sense-organs and so forth; and 
the ‘ utpalti’ of ‘janma’ is the coming into existence of the 
Body &c ia their various forms. The ‘several annoyances 
are—~the least, the mediun, and the greatest ; the greatest 
‘annovance’ is of those in hell; the medium is that of the 
lower animals ; and the least is that of human beings; of 
the divine beings, as of those who have got rid of all attach- 
ment, it is still less. When a person perceives that every 
condition of life is beset withannoyance, he becomes confirmed 
in his idea that Pleasure and its causes; in the shape of. the 
Body, the sense-orgaus and cognitions, are all regarded as 
‘Pain’; and when he has come to look upon all these as 

* The T itparya explains the exoressivd ‘ ubpattisthindai 'as the regions for 
the acquiring of things, which brings pleasure and pain. = 

+I it were possible to obtain pleasure unmixed with pain, no intelligent fee 
would evergeck to got rid of it : asa matter of fact however, nO such unalloyo 


a a is al 
pleasure is ever met with ; hence what the Sidghdafa means 1S, gok m oe 
denial of all Pleagure, but that all Pleasure should be looked upon aa Pain. Tatparya. 
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‘yain’, he loses all attachment to all things of the world; 
and after he has harboured this dis-attachment, all his loagings 
for worldly things come to an end:and his longings having 
come to an end, he becomes freed from all sufforing, just as 
when ọne understands that by the contact of p^ison, milk 
becomes poison, he no longer seeks to obtain milk, and 
not obtaining it, does not suffer the pangs of death. 
Vartika on Sit. (55). 
[P. 495, L. 3 to L. 16.) 

After‘ Fruition? is mentioned ‘ Pain, ant this has been defin. 
ed as ‘that which is connected with annoyance is pain’; now is it 
meant to deny Pleasure which is felt by al! men ? Or is the 
meaning something else? ‘The answer is that the meaning 
is different ;—why ?—because it is not possible to totally deny 
Pleasure to whose existence testimony is borne by all men. The 
present teaching, that all things should be looked upon as 
‘Pain,’ is for the benefit of that person who has become 
disgusted with the sufferings caused by the experiences of 
long-continued series of births and deaths ; the motive of the 
teaching being to make the person look upon all things as 


‘pain’, and looking upon them as such to become disattached | 


from them, and having become disattached, to become 
released. “Jn what manner is he to look upon all things 
as Puin?’ It has been declared by the sages that-—‘ all 
bodies of living beings, all rebirth, and every condition of 
life, being intermingled with Pain, is Pain.’ The said con- 
templation of all things as Pain has been taught; the follow» 
ing Sutra provides reasons for the same: The birth of the Body 
§c., §c.—says the Sutra. ‘ Janma’ here stands for that which 
is produced,—1.e,, the Body, the Sense-organs and Cognitions ; 
‘birth’ stands for the coming into existence of the Body &c; the 
‘utpatti, ‘birth, of ‘Janma’ ‘things produced,’ is what is 
meant by ‘.the birth of the Body, gc.’ ‘I'he ‘annoyance’ is 


of various kinds—least, medium aud greatest. ‘The rest is - 


clear in the Bhasya. 
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Bhasya on Si. (56). 
[P. 216, L. 4 to L. 3.] 


The teaching that all things shoald be looked upon as 
Pain’ is not meant to be a denial of Pleasure ;—Why ? 

Ir 18 Not so; Because PLEASURE ALSO. 18 ACCOMPLISH- 
ED DURING INTRRVAIS.* (St. 56.) í 


By the teaching that all things should be looked upon 
as ‘Pain,’ itis not meant that there is no such thing as 
í Pleasure , at all ;—Why ? Because. Pleasure aiso is accomplish- 
ed during intervals; that is, as a matter of fact, in the 
intervals of ‘annoyances, ’ Pleasure is actually accomplished 
and experienced by all living beings; and hence it cannot be 
denied entirely. 

Varlika on Sut. (56). 
[P. 495, L. 16 to L. 20.] 


It is with the view explained above that we have the 
teaching that all things should be looked upon as ‘Pain’; 
and it does not mean that there is no such thing as ‘ Pleasure ° 
It cannot mean so; because Pleasure also &c. §¢e.—says the 
Siira. 

Inasmuch as in the intervals of annoyances, we actually 
perceive Pleasure being accomplished (we cannot possibly 
deny the existence of Pleasure). 

Bhasya on Si. (57). 
[P. 216, L. 9 to L.’ 19.] 

Further,— 

THERE IS NO DENIAL [OF PLEASURE]; BECAUSE [ALL 

TAAT IS MBAN 1S THAT] INASMUCH AS THE Man BXPERIENO- 

ING PLEASURE 1S OPPRESSED WITH THE FRAILTY OF LONGING, 

THERE IS NO CESSATION OF ANNOYANOB FOR HIM. (St. 57.) 

The ‘non-denial’ (in the Sūtra) is meant to be that of 
Pieasure—by the teaching that it should be looked upon as 
‘ Pain’; that such is the meaning of the Sutra is clear from 


Nyayasachinibandha, of the Sitra-Mss. C. ang 


The Puri Sūtra Mss. reads as hero. 
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the context. “ Longing at wish, the eas desire for ace 
quiring a thing; and the frailty of this longing’ is as 
follows:—when the man experiences pleasure-from a certain 
thing, he desires that thing,—and sometimes the desire is 
not fulfilled, or if fulfilled, 1b 18 fulfilled only in part, or is 
fulfilled in such form as is beset with obstacles ;—and from 
this ‘frailty of longing’ there arise various kinds of mental 
suffering; so that the man experiencing pleasure, being op- 
pressed with the frailty of longing, there is no cessation of an- 
noyance far him;—and it is because there is no cessation of 
annoyance that it has been taught that Pleasure should be 
looked upon as ‘ Pain’. It 1s for this reason that Birth is 
‘pain, and not because there 18 no pleasure at all. This 
is the idea that has been expressed in the following verses :-— 


(1) ‘For the man who desires a desirable thing, as soon 
as that desire is fulfilled, another desire quickly besets 
him.’ 

(2) ‘ Even though a man obtains the entire sea-girt Earth, 
along with all cows and horses, that seeker after wealth does 
not become satisfied with that wealth; what pleasure, then, 
can there be for one who desires wealth ?P’ 


Vartika on Si. (57). 
[P. 495, L. 20 to P. 496, L. 9.] 


For the following reason also, there can ba no denial of 
sori ald. CU Pleasure &e. &c.,—says the Sutra. Inasmuch 
as when a man goes through his experiences 
and finds out that such and such a thing brings pleasure, 
anl such others bring pain, he tries to acquire those that 
bring pleasure and to get rid of those that bring pain; and 
when he tries to obtain the things that bring pleasure, there 
come upon him several kinds of mental sufferings; and itis 
on account of the experiencing of these sufferings that all this 
is called ‘ Pain ’,—and not because there ix no such thing as 
‘Pleasure. It is exactly this idea that has been express- 
ed by the sage in the following verse :— 
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¢ Hag . . . 
For the man who desires a desirable thing, aa soon aa 


that desire is fulfilled, another desire quicklu be sets him’ ;— 
and so forth. 


Stra (58). 
ALSO BECAUSB THERE ARE SEVERAT KINDS OF PAIN 
WHICH PEOPLE WRONGLY REGARD AS PLEASURE ;—(SO, 58). 


Bhagya on Si. (58). 
[P. 217, L. Ito L. 13.) - 
‘we have the instruction that Pleasure shouldbe regarded as 
Pain’ [these words complete the sentence of the Satra]. 

Tlie ordinary man, addicted to pleasure, regards 
Pleasuro as the highest end of man, and feels that there is 
nothing better than Pleasure; and hence when Pleasure has 
been attained, he feels happy and contented, feeling that all 
he had to attain had been attained; and under the influence 
of illusion, he becomes attached to the Pleasure, as also to the 
things that bring about its accomplishment ; becoming so at- 
tached, he makes an attempt to obtain the pleasure ; and while 
he is trying for it, there come down upon him several kinds 
of Pain, in the form of birth, old age, disease, death, the 
contact of disagreeable things, separation. from agreeable 
thiags, the non-fulfilment of desires and so forth; and yet 
all these several kinds of Pain he regards as * Pleasure.’ In 
fact Pain is a necessary factor in Pleasure ; without suffer- 
ing some pain no pleasure can bs obtained ; hence as leading 
to Pleasure, this Pain is regarded by the man as Pleasure ; 
and such a man, having his mind obssessed by this notion 
of ‘Pleasure’, never escapes from metempsychosis, which 
consists of a running series of births and deaths. And it 1s 
as an antidote of this notion of Pleasure that we have the 
teaching that all this should be looked upon as ‘ Pain.’ 

Birth has been called ‘pain, because of its being beset 
with “ pain’, and not because there is no such thing as 
Pleasure. $ 

Objection :—“ If that is so, then why is it not said simply 
(in SG. 55) that ‘Birth is Pain’? When this simple expression 
might have been used, the fact of the Sūtra having used the 


‘expression ‘ Birth is only pain’ shows that the idea meant 


to be conveyed is that there is no pleasure at all.” 
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Answer :-—What the emphatic term ‘éva ’ ‘only,’ implies 
is that what is laid dowa is conducive to the cessation of 
Birth. ‘‘ How [does the particle serve the purpose of indicat- 
ing the cessation of Birth]?” What it means is that 
Birth is pain, not by its own nature, but by reason of its be- 
ing beset with Pain; and so with Pleasure also [which is 
© Pain’ because itis intermingled with Pain, and not because 
there is no such thing as Pleasure}. This is what is meant 
by the words of the Séfra (55),—and not that in Birth there 
is only Pain (and no Pleasure at all). 

Vartika on Si. (58). 
FP. 496, L. 11 to P. 497, L. 3}. 

Also because there ore &c. &c.—says the Sëtra. Wher 
a person makes an effort to obtain Pleasure, and suffers pain 
in the process, he regards that Pain as Pleasure, by reason of 
its forming an accessory to Pleasure; and thus he betakes 
himself to it again and again; so that he does not escape 
from the series of births and rebirths. And it is with a view 
to counteract this notion of ‘Pleasure’ that we have the 
teaching that ‘allis Pain.” “If that isso, then, why is it 
not said simply that Birth is Pain? When this was all 
that should have been said, the fact that the Sūtra has used 
the words ‘Birth is only Pain, shows that the idea 
desired to be conveyed is that there is no Pleasure at all.” 
es P (OU, What is really meant is that even though 
there is Pleasure in the intervals of Pain, such 
Pleasure also is only Pain,—because it is beset with Pain, and 
not because there is no such thing as Pleasure at all; and 
the emphasising particle ‘@va,’ ‘only, is meant to indicate 
the means of putting an end to Birth; what the emphasis 
indicates is the‘ putting an end to Birth; the sense being 
that when one contemplates that ‘all is Pain,’ he does not 
betake himself to things that bring Pain; and not betaking 

himself to those, he becomes released. 


Bnd of Section (13). 
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Section (14). 
[Sutras 59—68. | 
iveamination of the Nature of Final Release. 
Bhasya on Sa. (59). 
[P 217, L. 14 to P. 218, L. 3.] 


After ‘ Pain,’ ‘Release’ [has been mentioned and 
This Release is thus denied (by the Opponent)— and defined}. 
Sūtra (59). 
Pirvapaksa. 


“Since THERE IS CONCATENATION (a) oF Desrs, 

(b) or ABERRATIONS AND (c) OF ACTIVITY,—THERE CAN 

ga No Reseass.’—(Sa. 59). > 

“ (a) On account of the concatenation of debts there can be no 
Release. The ‘debts’ are thus described (in the Shatapatho, 
Brahmana, 1-7-2-1) —‘ When the Brahmina is born, he is 
bern under three debts: from the debt owing to the Risis 
he becomes freed by leading the life of the Religious Student, 
from the debt owiug to the Gods he is freed by the perform- 
ance of sacrifices, and frem the debt owing to the: Fathers 
he is freed by begetting children ; ’"—the “concatenation of 
these debts consists in the connection (presence) of acts 
conne ‘ted with the debts; that it is necessary througheat 
one’s life to perform these acts (towards the clearing of the 
debts) is thus mentioned (ia the Veda)—‘ ‘I'he sacrifices 
known as the Agnihotra and the Darshaptrnamdsa should go 
on till old age or death,—it is only by either old age or 
death that one becomes freed from the necessity of perform- 
ing the said sacrifices ’,—So that the concatenation of these 
debts persisting (till the man’s old age or death), there is 
no time left for the performance of acts conducive to Release ; 
hence it follows that there can be no Release.” 


(6) On account of the concatenation of Aberrations, there 
canbe no Release. The man dies beset with aberrations (viz. 
Ignorance, Egoism, Affection, Hatred and Yearning for Life], 
and he is born beset with aberrations; and he is never found 
to be absolutely free from the concatenation of these aberrations 
[From which it follows that he can never be free from Births 
and Deaths; i.e., there can be no Release |.’ 
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s (c) On account of the concatenation of Activity, there can 
be no helease. From birth till death, man is never found to 
be absolutely free from the ‘ operating of Speech, Mind and 


Body.’ From this it follows that the assertion made (in . 


Sü. 1-1-2) to the effeet that— there is a cessation of each 
member of the following series — Pain, Birth, Activity, Defect 
aud Wrong Notion,—the cessation of that which follows 
bringing the annihilation of that which precedes it, and this 
ultimately leads to Release,’—is not true.” 


Vartika on Sa. (59). 
[P. 497, L. 4 to L. 11 J 


After the mention of ‘ Pain’ comes ‘ Release ;’ and this 
is thus denied by the following Sūtra :— Since there %8 con- 
eatenation &c., ge? (a) Since there is concatenation of Vebts 
there can be no Release ; ‘ concatenation’ means the necessity 
of having to act up to them continuously ; the man is never 
freed from this concatenation of Debts, from birth: till death. 
(h) Since there ts concatenation of Aberrations there can be no 
Release; the man is born beset with aberrations and he dies 
beset with aberrations. (c) Since there is concatenation of 
Activity there can be no Belease; since there is no time ab 
which the man does not do some act or the other.” 


Bhisya on SÙ. (60). 
[P. 218, L. 3 to P. 221, L. 8.} 
Siddhanta. 

Onr answer to the above is as follows :—(A) Our answer 
to the argument, that “since there is concatenation of Debts 
&e,, &c ,’—is that the term ‘Debt’ (in the texts quoted) 
stands for what ts like debt. 

Sifra (60). 
INASMUCH AS THE WORD CANNOT BE TAKEN. IN ITS 

PRIMARY SIGNIFICATION, THE STATEMENT MUST BE TAKEN AS 

A DESOKIPTION BY MEANS OF A WOkD USED IN [TS SECONDARY 

(FIGORATIVE) SIGNIFIOATION ; SPECIALLY AS IT IS ONLY THUS 


THAT THE SENSE OF CONDEMNATION AND COMMENDA- 
TION I8 OBTAINED. (SQ. 60). 
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The word ‘ringih, (in the passage quoted from the 
Shatapatha Brahmana) is not used in its primary sense of 
debt; the word ‘ debt’ can be used in its primary. senso only 
in a case where one gives to another something that has to 
be repaid and another receives such a thing; and this 
condition is not present in the case spoken of in the passage 
quoted; hence it follows that—inasmuch the word * debts’ 
cannot be taken in its primiry signification, the statement must 
be taken as a description by means of a word used in its 
secondary (figurative) signification ; the sense being that what 
are described are ‘like debts? Such figurative descriptions 
are very common; e.g., when the ‘ young student’ is describ- 

ed as ‘Fire;’ just as the word ‘Fire’ elsewhere used 
in one (the primary) sense, is applied to the young student 
in another (figurative) sense,—so in the case in question, the 
word ‘debt,’ elsewhere found used in the primary sense, is 
used in the passage quoted in a different sense. “ But 
why should there be a description by means of a word in 
the figurative sense?” Because it is only thus that the sense. 
of condemnation and commendation is obtained ;—the meaning 
of the passage being that ‘if a person fails to perform the 
acts referred to, he is condemned in the same manner as the 
debtor, not repaying his debts; and if he does perform 
the acts, he is commended in the same manner as the debtor, 
repaying his debts;’ this is what is meant by the figurative 
description of the acts as * debts.’ 

The word ‘ jayamainah, ‘when he is born,’ is ere 
figuratively ; as otherwise (if the word were taken i her 
sense), the man would not be entitled to the per see 
of the acts mentioned; what the phrase, ‘ when the Bra Hee 
is born’ means % ‘when the Brabmana enters the ae V 
the Honseholder,’—this is what is meant by ie ae oe 
born 3’ (that such must be the sense 13 clear poe ae = 
that) it is only when the Brahma enters the S ra ae 
Householder that he becomes entitled to the ve oes 
of the act mentioned ; on merely being born ae eee ) the 
womb (which is the primary meaning of Peete T 
Brahmana is not entitled to the per E Aa hig 
as a matter of fact, when the cH ti 7 ania any acts; 
mother’s womb he is not in a position to pert Pe T 
for only such persons are entitled to the perfor a 

y per ‘ne the results following 
act as (a) are destrous of acquiring 
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from that act and (8) are capable of performing it. (a) That 
to be entitled to the performance of an act it is necessary 
to have the desire, for results calculated to follow from that 
act is shown by the fact that the injunctions of the acts 
always speak of the presence of such desire ; ¢.g., in the 
injunction ‘ one desiring heaven should offer the Agnihotra 
libations ;? and (b) that to be so entitled one must be capable 
of performing the act is shown by the fact that itis only a 
person who is capable of doing an act that can do it; since 
itis only a capable man that can do an act it follows that it 
is only a capable man that is entitled to the performance 
of thit act; as a matter of fact, it is only the capable man, 
and none other, who actually undertakes the performance 
of an act. If the word ‘born’ were taken in its primary sense 
(of coming owt of the mother’s womb), then both these 
conditions would be absent in the child just born; at the 
time that the child is just born out of the mother’s wom), 
there is nob present in it either the desire for the results 
following from any act, or the capability to perform it, 
An assertion made in the Veda in no way differs from an 
assertion made in ordinary parlance,—both being the work 
(utterance) of intelligent persons ; and in ordinary parlance 
no one, even the most foolish, woald ever address, to the new- 
born child, such injunctions as ‘Study the Veda,’ ‘ perform 
sacrifices,’ ‘ lead the life of the Religious Student,’ and so forth; 
how then could a wise Sage, who says only what is true and 
faultless, and who is prompted to teach pupils, ever address 
such injunctions (to the new-born child)? No dancer ever 
dances before blind men; no singer sings to deaf persons. 
Then again, itis only the person who comprehends what is 
taught that can bethe recipient of the teaching; i. e., be 
alone who comprehends what is taught, can have the 
teaching addressed to him; and certainly this condition is 
not present in the new-born infant. Further, 
the Brahmana-passage itself (quoted by vhe 
Pirvapaksin) speaks of acts that clearly indicate the state 
of the Householder; as a matter of fact, the action that 
the passage speaks of is such as requires the presence of the 
wife, and as such is clearly indicative of the state of the 
Householder. From all this it follows that what is meant 
by the term ‘born’ is one who has entered the state of the House- 
holder. 


Bha, P. 219. 
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Further, the assertion (in the text quoted) in regard to 
oreo em nica (being the limit of the performance 
as K A c.) can be explained on the basis of the 
cadet of heim “decent rat aes es ie 
the results E a ee pagent a ES, S 

a g from the act) does not cease—does 
not come to end—he should continue to perform the act ;— 
it is in this sense that the assertion in regard to ‘old age 
and death’ would be applicable to the man. Further, 
what the passage— by old age is the man freed &.’—means 
is that when the man reaches the last quarter of his life, 
he enters the state of the Renunciate and thus becomes 
freed from the obligation of performing the sacrificial act’; 
the term ‘old aga’ standing for the last quarter of man’s 
life, when he enters, the state of the Renunciate ; it is in con- 
nection with the last quarter of man’s life that Renunciation 
has been enjoined. If the term ‘old age’ meant absolutely 
decrepit senility, then the assertion—‘ by old age is man 
freed &c.’ would have no sense at all ;* it could not be taken 
to mean that ‘when the man is disabled (by decrepitude), 
he becomes freed from the obligation &e.;’ as for the man who 
is himself unable to perform a sacrificial act, the Veda 
permits external aid; e.g. (a) ‘or the pupil might offer the 
libations, his services having been secured by the teaching 
of the Veda,’ (6) ‘or the milk offerer might offer the liba- 
tions, his services having been secured by presents of wealth.’ 
Such being the case, the passage can either be taken as 
‘descriptive’ of what has been enjoined in another text, or 
some other meaning (that of direct injunction of the acts | 
for the new-born infant) may be arbitrarily assigned to 16. 
And there can be no doubt that the most reasonable course 
is to take it as containing a ‘ description ’ of what has been en- 
joined elsewhere, f the most natural meaning of the passage 


being that ‘when the Householder undertakes the perform- 


*Because when the man has reached the state of senility, or has died, he 
actually becomes freed from all obligations. 
ain a single injunctive word, Even so there 


assage i does not cont 
{iTho pesg teak eo injunction if we had 


might have been some justification for regarding it as an inip Pos Nanton: 
found no other Vedic text containing the mecessary iujunction*o the ee ihotre 
&c. Asa matter of fact however, there are hundreds of auch texts. There can 


3 2 : i injunctive. 
therefore be no justification for assuming the pessage in question to be inj ; 
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ance of the sacrificial acts, he is as much under compulsion 
asa debtor.’ Then again, what form the direct objective 
of man’s effort are the means of accomplishing the desired 
result, and not the result itself; and when the said means 
have been duly accomplished they lead to the accomplish- 
ment of the Result ; so that what has been enjoined previously 
(in some other passa re) is the soming into existence of the means 
leading to the Result; and the same is also spoken of subse- 
quently (in passages Occuring later than the passage in ques- 
tion); so that it must be the persoa connected with the said 
means that is referred to by the term * jayamina,’ ‘being 
born. * 

“But,” says the Opponent, “ there beiag no direct injunc- 
tion (of Renunciation)—[the passage in question cannot be re- 
garded as referring to the state of the Renunciate}.” 

This, however, is not right; as there is no direct in- 
junction of the negation of it either [so that the fact cannot bo 
urged one way or the other}. 

“he Brahmana-text directly enjoins the state of the 
Honsehvlder; if there were other states also [such as that 
of the Renunciate|, the Brahmana would have directly en- 
joined these also ; so that, inasmuch as there is no direct 
injunction of these other states, we conclude that there is no 
-other state.” 


There is no force in this, we reply; as of the negation 
of such other states also there is no direct injunction; we 
find no such direct injunction of the negation of otber states 
ee ee 

®This anticipates the following argument of the Opponent—“ Tie new-born 
infant may not have the capacity of discerning the result, and of knowing and 
attempting to obtain, the maansleading to that result. But it certainly has the 
capacity of bringing upon itself the retults of acts : if the child does an act, however 
unconsciously of its being the means of a particular result, the merit or demerit ac- 
cruing from that act will certainly accrue to the soul of the infant. So that there 
can be nothing incongruous in the acts being enjoined for the new-born child. ” 

The sense of the reply is thus explained in the Tatparya :—The direct objec- 
tive of man’s effort cannot be the Result; what the man tries to obtain, in the 
first instance, is the means that leadsto that Result; and certainly the new-born 
child can bave no idea of what is the means leading toa Result. Hence ne 
injunction could have any effect upon it. For this reason the only right course 
is totake the word ‘born’ in the figurative sense, as explained above. 
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as—‘there are no other states, that of the Householder being 
the only one state;’ hence, inasmuch as we do not meet 
with any direct injunction of the negation (of the state of 
the Renunciate), the argument put forward can have no force 
at all. Then again, the direct injunction (of the state of the 
Householder) in the passage in question is based upon the 
fact that it is that particular state that forms the subject- 
matter of the context; just as we find in the case of the 
various sciences. In the case of the sciences it is found that 
the fact that each science directly lays down certain things 
only is due to those things alone being connected with its own 
subject-matter,—and not to there being no other things at all; 
similarly the fact that the passage lays dowa things connected 
with the state of the Householder only is due to this state form- 
ing its subject-matter, and not to there being no other states. 


Then again, we find verses and prose-texls speaking of 
Final Release; as a matter of fact, we find several Rik verses 
and Brahmana-texts speaking of Final Release (along with 
the means of attaining it, and the four states, specially that of 
the Renunciate, fall under these) As instances of verses, we 
have the followiag :—(a) ‘‘The sages, blessed with children 
and desiring we wth, fell into death (and rebirth) by per- 
forming actions ; other sages, who were endowed with wisdom 
transcending beyond actions, attained immortality,’ ;—(d) 
‘neither by action, nor by progeny, nor by wealth,—but by 
renunciation, only—did they attain immortality ; that im- 
mortality which shines beyond Herven, hidden in the cave 
(beyond ordinary _coznitions, which the renunciates alone 
enter)’ (Lattiriya Aranyaka,| 0-10-3) ;—(¢) ‘I know that Great 
Person, effulgent like the Sun, lying beyond Illusion, by 
knowing Him alone does man transcend deth, there 1s no 
other path for going beyond’ (Vajasanéyt Samhita, 31-18); 
and as prose-texts we have the following :—(a) ‘there are 
three stages of Dharma—Sacrifices, Study, and Charity ; the 
first of these constitutes Austerity ; the second is the Religious 
Student residing in the house of the Teacher; and the third 
is the same person putting himself under severe penance 
while residing in the T'eacher’s house ;, all these lead man 
to pure regions: it 1s only one who 38 firm. in Brahman 
(i.e. the Renunciate) who reaches immortality (Ohhandogya 

a Upanisad, 9-23-1) ;—(6) < It is with a view to 
ENE, Os attain this region that Renunciates take to 
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renunciation (Brihadaranyaka Upanisad , 4-4-22) ; (c) ‘ They 
say that man is made up of desires; as he desires so does he 
put forth efforts, and as he puts forth efforts so does -he 
act; and as he acts 80 does he become,’—having in this 
way described the process of metempsychosis determined 
by the performance of acts, the texts go on to lay down the 
real teaching thus—‘when the man with desires becomes 
free from desires, he becomes without desires, beyond 
desires, having all his desires fulfilled, his desires centred 
in the Self,—then bis life-breaths do not go out, they be- 
come absorbed here and now, being Brahman he attains 
Brahman itself.’ (Brihad@ranyaka Upaisag, 4-4-5 and 6). 


Thus then’ we find that the assertion that—“ Since there 
is concatenation of debts, there can be no Release "is not 
right, There is yet another text—* the four paths leading to 
the gods’ (Puittirtyasamhita 5-7-23)—which speaks of the four 
states; and hence also is is not right to say that there is only 
one state (that of the Householder) laid down in the Veda 
[and that the state of the Renunciate is nowhere enjoined}. 


Vartika on St. 60. 
FP. 497, L. 11 to P. 500, L. 5] 


___ Our answer to the argument—“ because there is concatena- 
tion of Debts ”—is as follows :—Jnasmuch as the word &c. AC., 
—says the Sā/ra. In the passage quoted the word ‘ debt f 
isnot used in its primary sense; as in the matter spoken 
of there is no receiving and repaying of something to be 
given back; it is only in a case where one person gives some- 
thing that he expects to be paid back, and another person 
receives such a thing,—that the word ‘debt’ is applicable in 
its primary sense; in all other cases it is used in a figurative 
sense. It is for this reason that the passage should be taken as & 
description by means of a word used in a figurative 
sense; just as we haye in the expression the 
young student is ‘ fire’; the word ‘ Fire’ primarily applies to 
that particular form of Light which is capable of burning 
things; and being primarily applicable to such Light, it 
comes to be applied to the young boy on the basis of a certain 


Var : P. 498, 
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similarity between the boy and the said light; and the boy 
comes to be spoken of as ‘fire’; in this expression the 
term ‘fire, being in apposition to the term ‘ boy,’ does not 
express the idea that the boy is capable of burning things ; 
all that it means is that the boy is endowed with the pro= 
perties of tawny colour, vigour and so forth, which are found 
ia Fire also; and since the word is applied to the Boy on the 
basis of the presence of the said qualities (gunas), such usage 
is regarded as ‘figurative’ (based upon gunas). Exactly 
the same ts the case with the word ‘debt’ in the passage 
quoted. In fact the statement “ man is born in debt ” is a 
figurative one ; the figure involved being ‘simile’ with some 
of its factors eliminated: “ What is the exact signification 
of the simile? ” It connotes absence of freedom, the sense being 
—just as the debtor is under compulsion, so the man, when 
born, undertakes the performance of acts under compulsion.’ 

The term ‘ja@yamanak,’ ‘when born,’ alsoisa figurative 
one; it cannot be taken in its primary sense: at the time 
that the child has just come out of the mother’s womb (this 
being the primary meaning of ‘ being born’), it is a mere 
lump of blood, hands, feet and mouth ; and in this condition 
it is impossible for it to perform the acts of study and the 
rest, Hence what the term means is ‘ on becoming a house- 
holder. “But what is the similarity between the House- 


-holder and the new-born child (on the basis of which similarity 


we could have the figurative expression)?” The similarity 
consists in cornection with action; it is on account of the 
Householder becoming connected with the actions of Agnihotra 
and the rest that he is said tobe ‘born’; just as the new-bora 
child, coming out of the mother’s womb, becomes connected 
with the body (and its functions), in the same manner the. 
Householder, becoming connected with the Agnikotra and 
other actions,—and thus bearing similarity to the child,—. 
comes to be spoken of as ‘being born. “But why (should 

Nyaya Vol. IV. 136. 
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we have recourse to this explanation)?” For the simple 
reason that it is only one capable of doing an act, and 
desirous of obtaining the results accruing from the act, that 
is entitled to the performance of that act; the only man 
that can undertake the performance of an act is one who 
is capable of doing it, and who is desirous of obtaining its 
results. The child just born out of the mother’s womb has 
neither the capability todo the acts mentioned, nor has he 
the desire for their results; while both these conditions 
are present in the Householder. Hence it follows that in 
the passage under consideration it is the Householder that 
is spoken of as ‘being born.’ 


Further, says the Bhisya, the assertion in regard to ‘ old 
Sy a DALES. age and dando "can be explained on the basis of the 
assumptim that the acts continue to be performed 

till the ceasing of the man’s desire. The injunction in the 
passage, in regard to the Brihmana performing the acts till 

‘old age’ is capable of another explanation : What the 
mention of ‘ old age and death’ means is that the acts are to 
be performed till the man’s desire for their results ceases ; 
that.is, when there is cessation of his desire, —when his desire 
has ceased—then alone he should give up the Agnihotra. The 
term ‘old age’ stands for the last quarter of the man’s life; 
if it meant that the act should be performed as long as the man 
lives, then there would be no sense in the statement that ‘the 
man becomes freed from old age &c. &e., specially as for the 
man who is himself unable to perform the act, the bringing in 
of external aid has been permitted; which means that so 
long as the man does have desire for the results following 
from the acts, he may have the offerings made through 
another person ; and when there is no desire, there is Renun- 
ciation. “ But on what ground isit said that the Agnihotra 
offerings are to be made only so long as the man has desires 
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for its results?” It is done on the ground that in connection 
with the injuuction of actions the Veda always mentions 
the presence of desire ; in the case of every action we find 
the presence of desire mentioned in connection with its 
injunction; e.g.‘ one desiring heaven should perform &c. &c.’ 
Further, the person to whom a teaching is addressed must 
be one who comprehends the teaching ;-it is only the person 


- that understands a teaching to whom the teaching is imparted ; 


no singer sings to a deaf audience; and no dancer dances be-. 
fore blind men; and since the new-born child cannot com-. 
prehend a teaching, no teaching can be addressed to it. 

The Vedic utterance does not differ from ordinary ut- 
terances. No ordinary man, however foolish he may be, 
could ever address to the new-born child such words as 
‘study,’ ‘perform sacrifices” ‘lead the life of the Religious 
Student ;’ how then could a sage, who always says what is true 
and faultless, address such injunctions (to the new-born 
child) ? 

Such beiny thecase, the passage can either be taken as a 
‘description’ of what has been enjoined in another text, or 
some other meaning may be arbitrarily assigned to it ; and there 
can ba no doubt that the most reasonable course is to take 
it as containing a‘description’ of what has been enjoined else- 
where (Bhasya). If the passage were taken to mean something: 
that is contrary to all evidence, this could be done only’ 
arbitrarily; the assumption of all meaning contrary to’ 
reason is possible only in a whimsical fashion; and this would 
exactly be the caseif the passage were taken to 
mean that ‘the new-born childis beset with debts.’ 
On the other hand, if a passage is taken to mean something 
that is in accordance with evidence, itis taken asa “ descrip- 
tion; and we have an instance of this where we take the 
term ‘being born’ ‘as meaning ‘when the man enters the- 
state of the Householder.’ “But hiw do you know that 16 

Nyaya Vol. IV, 138. 
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is the HouseholJer that is specifically meant? > For the 
simple reagon that that is the state conducive to the 
performance of sacrifices; our reason lies in the fact that the 
performer of the sacrifice is a part and parcel of the sacrifice. 
Further, the effort of the actor is always turned directly to 
the means of accomplishing the act, and not to its Result; for 
instance, the cook directs his efforts directly to the collection 
of fuel, which is the means of accomplishing the act of cook- 
ing,—and not to the Cooking itself, nor to the getting together 
of clods of earth and such other things as are not* conducive 
to the fulfilment of the act of Cooking. 


The rest is clear in the Bhasya. 


Question.—“ How do you know that the passage in quos- 
tion is meant for the person who has the desire for results 
accruing from the acts?” 


Answer. —The direct injunction in the passage is based 
upon the fact that it is that particular state (of man) that 
forms the subject-matter of the context; just as we find in 
the case of the various sciences, 


Bhasya on Si. (61). 
[P. 221, L. 8 to L. 17] 
As a matter of fact, the passage speaking of ‘the Aynihofra 
and the Darshaptrnamasa sacrifice continuing till old age and 


death’ must refer to the man that desires the results (follow- 
ing from that act). ‘“ Why?” 


Sitra (61). 


JNASMUOH AS THERE IS TRANSPORTATION (OF THE 
Fines) INTO THE NOUL, THE DENIAL (OF RELEASE) CANNOT 
BE RIGHT. (Si. 61.) 


It is laid down in the Veda that—‘ Having offered the 
Prajapatya sacrifice, having offered the libation of all his 


. belongings, and having transported the Fires into his Soul, 


©The sense demands the reading— eigarin 
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the Brihmana should go outas a Renunciate ’ —and from 
this we learn that the ‘transportation of the Fires ’ (which 
means the end of the Agnihotra) is only for the man who has 
risen above all desires for children, wealth and fame, and 
when his desire for the results (of the Agnihotra) also have 
entirely ceased. To this same end we have the following 
Brahmana-passage (Brihadaranyala, 45):—‘ Yajiiavalkya, 
when going to undertake another austerity, said to Maitréyi 
as follows: Oh, dear one, I am going to wander away from 
this place, I shall therefore make up an understanding between 
you and Kātyāyani ; you have already had your instructions, 
O Maitreyi.1 Immortality extends only so far ;—having said 
this Yajiavalkya went away a renunciate’. 

Varfike on Sā. (61). - 

[P. 509, LI. 9—10.] 


Inasmuch as ete., etc.—says the Sūtra. Inasmuch as 
the transportation of the Fires is laid down as to be done 
only after the desires have cease! [it follows that the passage 
speaking of Agnihotra ete, refers only to such men as hare 
a desire for the results accruing from those acts]. 

Siitra 462). saat 
INASMUCH AS THE ‘COLLECTING OF SACRIFICIAL 

VESSELS’ COULD NOT BE POSSIBLE IN THEIL CASE, THE RESULTS 

MENTIONED CANNOT PERTAIN TO OTEERS (THAN HOUSE: 

HOLDERS). 

(Sa. 62). 
Bhasya on Sù. (62). 
[P. 221, L. 19 to P. 222, E. 33.] 


If the performance of the acts till ‘old age and 
death’ were taken as referring to ali men 
(Householders as well as Renunciates), then 
the after-death rites ending with the “collecting of the 
sacrificial vessels’ would also bave to be performed for all. 
men; and in that case there would be no point in the 
describing of the. ‘rising above desires, which we meet 
with in such passages as the following— The ancient 
Brahmanas, great teachers and learned, do not desire ofi- 
spring, their idea boing—what shall we do with offspring, 
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we for whom the Self is the whole world ?—it is these Brah- 
manas that, having risen above desire for sons, desire for 
wealth and desire for fame, live upon alms.’ Briha- 
daranyaka—Upanisad, 3°5'|). Because for one who has ‘ risen 
above desires ’ (including also the desire for results accruing 
from the 4gnihotra etc.,), there can be no possibility of those 
rites that end with the ‘collecting of sacrificial vessels.’ 
Specially because Results do not supply sufficient motive to 
all men to the same extent. 


Further, since we find four stages of life laid down in 
the Ifthasas, the Puranis and the Diarmashastra scriptures, 
it is not right to hold (asthe Parvapaksin does) that there is 
only one state (that of the Houssholder). It will not be 
right to regard the said scriptures a3 having no authority ; 
for the authoritative character of these is vouched for by 
authoritative texts; ag a matter of fact, the anthoritvtive 
character of Itihasas and Puranas is vouched for by Brah- 
mant-teets, which are entirely authoritative: e.g., ‘The 
Atharvanjirasas declared the [tiha@sas and Puranas; and 
these Itihasas and Puranas constitute the fifth of the Vedas.’ 
(Chhandogya Upanig:d 3:42). For these reasons it is not 
right to say that the sul Zfihāsss and P.raņıs are not 
authoritative. As regards the Darmashdstra scriptures, if 
these had no authority, there would be an end to all business 
among living beings, which would put the whole world into 
confusion. Secondly, inasmuch as the ‘ seers’ and ‘ speakers ’ 
are the same, there is no reason why these scriptures should not 
be authoritative;as a matter of fact, the ‘seers’ and ‘ speakers’ 
ofthe Lfthdsas, Purdnis and Disrmashiztra scriptures are 
the same as those of the Mantra and Brahmana texts (of the 
Veda). Thirdly, inasmuch as there is a (restriction in 
regard to their subject-matter (the said scriptures must be 

-authoritative); as a matter of fact, the authority of each 
scripture bears upon its own special subject-matter ; and the 
subject-matier of the Mantra aud Brahmana texts is different 
from that of the /tzha@sas, the Puranas and the Dharmashastra 
scriptures ; e.g., ‘sacrificial performance’ forms the subject- 
- matter of the Mantra and Brahmana texts, the ‘dvings of 
of men’ that of Ifzhashus and Purants, and the ‘regulation 
of men’s business’ that of the Dharmashastra scriptures. So 
that, since no single one of these control all the said 
subjects, every one of them must be regarded as authoritative 
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in regard its own special subject; just as every one of the 
sense-organs is an authoritative means of the cognition of its 
own special object of perception. 

Vartika on Si, (42). 

[P. 500, L. 12-15.] 

Inasmuch as the collecting, &c., &c.—says the Satra; 
that is $o say, it is not possible for the rites ending with 
the ‘ collecting of the sacrificial vessels’ to be performed for 
those who, upon the cessation of all desires, have become 
renunciates. If the passage (quoted by the Purvapaksin) 
applied to all men without distinction, the rites ending with 
the ‘collecting of sacrificial vessels’ would have to be 
performed for all men. 

The rest is clear in the Bhagya. 

Bhagya on St. (68). 
[P. 222, L. 13 to L. 18] 

Ag regards the second argument propounded by the 
Pūrvapakşin (in Si. 59) viz: “ since there is no cessation of 
concatenation of the aberrations (there can be no Release),” 
—our answer is as follows :— 3 

Satra (63). 
RELEASE IS POSSIBLE ; INASMUOH AS (WE FIND THAT) 

THERE ABE NO ABBRRATIONS IN THE CASE OF THE MAN IN 

DEEP SLEEP, WHO DREAMS NO DREAMS. (St. 63.) 


As a matter of fact, we find that when aman is. in deep 
sleep and dreams no dreams, there 1s an end (for the time 
being) of all connection with attachment, as also of all con- 
jection with pleasure and pain, Exactly in the same way 
there could be an end of all these at Release also. In fact 
people who have realised the real nature of Brahman actually 


describe the condition of the ‘ released’ Soul as similar to 


that of deep sleep.” 
Sa a ee 


t while during deep sleep, the tendency of 
£ which the man becomes beset with them on 
tendency left ; [so that thore is no chance 


* The only difference being tha 
aberrations is present—[by virtue o 
waking]—at Release there is no such ) 
‘ofthe Released man being re-beset with aberrations|—ZGtparya. 
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Vartika on Si. (63). 
[P. 500, L. 15 to P. 501, L. 1.] 

Our answer to the argument, based upon the fact that 
there is no cessation. of the series of aberrations, is as 
follows :— Release is possible etc. ete. —says the Sūtra. Just 
as in the case of the man in deep sleep, dreaming no dreams, 
there is an end of the ‘ concatenation of aberrations,’ as also 
of all connection with things bringing about pleasure or 
pain,—exactly in the same manner there would be an end 

ae P K of these for the released man. In fact people 
have described the condition of ‘ deep sleep’ as 
that of the yogin who has attained Release. 
Bhasya on Si. (64). 
{P. 222, 18 to P. 228, L. 2.) 
As regards the third argument—viz., “ because there is 
concatenation of Activity,” —our answer is as follows :— 
Sutra (64). 
FOR THE MAN WHOSE ABERRATIONS HAVE BEEN DESTROY- 
ED, AOTIVITY DOES NOT LEAD TO RECRUDESCENOE. (St. 64). 


When Love, Hatred and Ignorance (which are the aberra- 
tions) have been destroyed, Activity does not lead to recrudes- 
cence ;—‘ Recrudescence ’ stands for re-birth at the end of the 
previous birth; and since this rebirth is always brought about 
by Desire,—when all Desire has been destroyed, # there is no 
further birth after the previous one has come to anend; and this 
is what is meant by ‘non-recrudescence ’ ; and this is Release. 

“ But this would mean that actions are fruitless. ” 


Certainly not; for our doctrine does not deny the experi- 
encing of the fruition of one’s acts. All that we say is that 
the previous birth having come to an end, there is no further 
birth, and we do not say that there is no experiencing of 
the fruits of one’s acts; (our view being that) the fruition 
of all one’s acts comes about in the last birth (preceding 
Release) [so that there is no fruition left to be experienced]. 


ma I UIU U 

The reading aae eaRa does not fit in with qeqry. In the Vartika we find 
the expression Tq TARAA; so that we prefer to read the Bhasya also as qea 
TURTI TAA ; and to take qeq as referring to TU. 
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N Vartika on St. (64). 
[P. 501, L. 1 to L. 10.] 

In answer tothe argument, “ because there is concatena- 
tion of Activity, —the Sūtra says:—for the man whose aberra- 
tions etc. ete. If the aberrations are not there, Activity, even 
though present, is not conducive to recrudescence ; which 
means that it does not become the cause of (it does not bring 
about) Merit or Demerit. ‘ Recrudescence’ means rebirth after 
the end of the previous birth ; and this is brought about by 
Desire; as has been explained under Sti. 3-1-25, where it 
has been shown that ‘there is no birth for one who is free 
from attachments. ’ It might be urged that “this would 
mean that actions are fruitless;” but it is not so; because 
the experiencing of the fruition of actions is not denied ; we 
do not say that the man is released, while the Actions are 
still there (whose fruits have not been experienced) ; what we 
mean is that during the last birth of the man all his ‘ actions 
are exhausted by fruition. ’ 


Siitra (65). 
(ObjectionJ—“ WHAT HAS BEEN JUST ALLEGED IS 
NOT POSSIBLE ; AS THE CONCATENATION OF ABERRATIONS IS 
INNATE (IN MAN). ” (ST. 65). 
Bhasya on Si. (65). 
[Says the Parvapaksin]—* Cessation of the concatena- 
tion of aberrations is not possible ;—why ?P—because the 
concatenation of aberrations is innate in man; as a matter of 


fact, the concatenation of aberrations is without beginning ; 
and what is beginningless can never be destroyed. 


(Vartika on (St. 65). 
[P. 501, Ll. 12—14.] 
“ What has been alleged Sc. §c. Cessation of the contena- 


tion of aberrations is not possible ;—why ?—because the 
concatenation of aberrations is innate in. man; asa matter of 
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fact, the concatenation of aberrations is without beginning, 
haying been set up naturally by itself ; and as such it can never 
be got rid of. 

Bhasya on Si. (66). 

[P. 223, L. 5, L. 9.) 


To the above objection some people (kad éshi— Logicians) 
make the following reply : 
Sūtra (66). 
(A) ‘ JUST As THERE TS EVANESENCE OF THE NEGATION 


OF THINGS PRIOR TO THEIR COMING INTO EXISTENCE,— SO 


THERE OAN BE GVANESOBNOR OF INNATE THINGS ALSO.’ 
(Si. 66.) 


‘The negation or absence of things, prior to their coming 
into existence, has had no beginning ; and yet it is set aside 
by the existence of the things when they are produced :— 
and in the same manner the concatenation of aberrations also, 
though without beginning, may be liable to be set aside.’ 


Vartika on St, (66). 
[P. 501, L. 14 to P. 502, L. 2.) 

Some people offer the following answer to the objection 
urged in Sū. 65 :—Just as there is evanescence Sc. Je. Just 
as before a thing has been produced, its negation is beginning- 
T PFD less, and is yet set aside by the ewistence of 

that thing,—in the same manner the ‘ concaten- 
ation of aberrations’ in the man who has not acquired the 
right knowledge of things, is beginningless, yet it can be 
destroyed by his right knowledge (whenever this is acquired). 
Sutra (67). 
(B) ‘Og IT MAY BE LIKE THE EVANESCENCE OF THE 
DARK COLOUR OF THE ATOM.’ St. (67). 
Bhasya on Si. (67). 
[P. 228, Li. 11-12.] 


~ Others again offer the following answer to the objection 
(urged in Si. 65) :— 
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‘The dark colour of the Atom (of Harth) is beginningless, 
and yet it is destroyed by contact with fire; similarly the 
concatenation of aberrations, [though beginningless, could be 
destroyed].’ ; 

Vartika on St. (67). 
| P. 502, Li. 4-5.] 


‘Tt may b» ete. ete. Just as the dark colour of the Atom 
is beginningless, and yet evanescent,—so also would be the 
concatenation of aberrations.’ 


Bhasya on Sa. (68). 
[P. 223, L. 12 to P. 224, L. 6.] 

(A) As a matter of fact, ‘ eternality ’ and ‘ evanescence ’ are 
properties of existent things ; so they can be predicated directly 
of positive entities only ; to negative entities they can be attri- 
buted only indirectly (or figuratively). [So that it is not right 
to cite the case of the negation of things, as the Ekadésiin has 
done in Su. 65]. (B) Then, as regards the ‘dark colour of the 
Atom’ (cited by the second Hkagéshin in St. 65), there is 
nothing to prove that it is without beginning,* and hence it 
is not right to put that forward as an instance. Nor is there 


anything to prove that a thing not liable to production is 
evanescent. 


The real answer to the argument of the Pérouprksin 
(put forward in Su. 65) is as follows :— 
Sūtra (68). 
WHAT HAS BUEN ALLEGED BY THE OPPONENT CANNOT 


BE RIGAT; ALSO BECAUSE (A) DESIRE AND THE REST HAVE 
THEIR SOURCE IN MISAPPREAENSION.T (Si. 68). 


o On the other hand, we have the following argument to prove that the dark 
colour of the Ato:n is zot without beginning :— The dark colour of the Atom is a 
product, because it is a Colour of the Earth, justilike its red colour.’ —T@fpary«. 


+ On the exact meaning of the torri ‘ sankalpa’ in the present context, the 
Tatparya says :—Though it is the wish for a cognised thing that is generally called 
‘saùkalpa,’ yet here we have to take it as refering to the cognition that is the 
precursor of the wish ; hence it should be tnken here as standing for wrong cognition, 
misapprehension. 
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The particle ‘ cha,’ ‘ also,’ hasa cumulative force, includ- 
ing the following two reasons also—(b) because Desire and 
the rest are due to action, and (c) because Desire and the rest 
are due to one another, 


(a) As a matter of fact, Desire, Hatred and [Illusion 
proceed from such wrong cognitions as (respectively) the 
actual delighters, annoyers and deluders of men. (b) Action 
also is what brings about the bodies of living beings, 
and gives rise to Desire, Hatred and Illusion, within 
well-defined limits; that it is so we gather from the 
fact that there is a limitation im regard to these; e.g., a 
certain animal-body is fouad to abound in Desire, while 
another. abounds in Illusion. (c) Lastly, the appearance of 
Desire &c. is due to one another ; that is, it is the man under 
illusion who desires things; it is the man under illusion who 
is moved by hatred; the man under the influence of desire 
falls into illusion ; and the man under the influence of hatred 
falls into illusion. 


All misapprehensions cease to appear as soon as True 
Knowledge appears; and inasmuch as on the cessation of the 
cause, the effect cannot appear, there is absolute non-ap- 
pearance of Desire &c. (on the disappearance of 
Misapprehensions, which are the source of Desire 

&e.). ; 

Further, the assertion that “ the concatenation of aberra- 
tions is beginningless” has no point atall. As all things 
related tothe Soul,—e.v., the Body, the Sense-organs &c. &c.— 
are such as proceed ina beginningless series, and there is 
not a single individual of this series that is produced with- 
out another individual having gone before it; with the sole 
exception of Trus Knowledge (which is produced once and 
once only for a Soul); but our doctrine {that Desire &c. are 
destroyed) does not imply the assumption that ‘things not 
liable to be produced are liable to destruction’ [as the 
individual Desire &c. whose destruction we postulate are not 
without beginning; the beginninglessness of the series does 
not imply the beginninglessness of each individual constituting 
the series ; e.g., one series of Bodies for each Soul is begin- 
ningless, yet each individual Body has a beginning.) As 
soon as misapprehensions have been destroyed by True 
Knowledge, ‘ Action’ also, which is what brings about the 
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Body of each living body, ceases to be productive of Desire 


&¢e., though it continues to bring about the experiencing of 
pleasure and pain. 


Vartika on Su. (68). 
[P. 502, L. 5 to P. 503, L. 12.] 

As a matter of fact, Uternality and Evanescence are pro- 
perties of existent things, as we have pointed out in course 
of our consideration of the exact nature of ‘ Hternality ’ 
and ‘ Evanescence; they can, therefore, be predicated of 
negative entities only indirectly. ‘ Whatis the basis of this 
indirect or secondary application?” Itis this: the ‘ eternal’ 
thing is without cause, and without cause also is the prior 
negation of things; and again the ‘evanescent ’ thing is that 
which, having come into existence, ceases to exist; this is 
exactly what the prior negation of things does;—so there 
are thege two similarities (between Prior Negation and Eternal 
things, and between Prior Negation and Evanescent things ; 
and it is onthe basis of these similarities that ‘ Eternality’ 
and ‘Evanescence’ may be attributed to Prior Negation].* 
As regards tho assertion that the dark colour of the Atom is 
beginningless,—this is not right; as there is nothing to prove 
that it is so; nor is there anything to prove that things 
not liable to production are evanescent. 

The real answer therefore to the Purvapaksa argument 
is that— What has been alleged &c. &c.—says the Sutra. The 
particle cha has the cumulative force, including the following 
two arguments also—because Desire &c. are due to Action, 
and because Desire &c. are due to one another. ‘Sankalpa’ 
is the wish that one has for the things he has cognised, as 
has been already explained before. The meaning is that 


© The reading 4 @ AMAAN Ala is corrupt. The sense of the passage 
is as translated above ; which requires some such words as qYl € ATTA ala l 
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Desire and the rest are produced from misapprehensions, 
which are the delighters, annoyers and deluders of men. 
Action also, which brings about the Body of living beings, 
“produces Desire &c. through the said misapprebensions ; 
some living beingsare found to abound in desire ; e.g., Pigeons 
&c ; others abound in hatred (anger), as Snakes; others again 
abound in illusion, as the Python. . 
“Tf Action brings about Desire &c., these should always 
be there; so that there could be vo Release.” 
Not so; because the necessary causal conditions would 
be wanting. Action brings about Desire &c. only through 
misapprehension; and never independently by itself. 


« Jn that case, on the same grounds, Pleasure &c. could 
not have Action for their cause.” 

Not so; because as regards these it is independent. In 
the bringing about of Pleasure &c. Action does not stand 
in need of misapprehension; ib brings them about only by 
the aid of their own specific causes. This case is analogous 
to the following: The action of Throwing Upwards produces 
the Faculty (Momentum) through impulsion, while it brings 
about conjunction and disjunction independently by itself. 

The fact of Desire &c. being due to one another is per- 
ceived in ordinary experience; e.g., the man under the 
influence of Love falls into Illusion ;—uuder love’s influence 
he comes to harbour hatred,—under the influence of Hatred 
he falls into Illusion; and falls into love,—and the man 
under Illusion is a victim to Hatred and Love, 


Lastly, as regards the assertion that“ the concatenation of 
aberrations is beginningless,’—this can have no point; as 
this case does not differ from others: Just as the concatena- 
tion of aberrations is beginningless, so also are all things re- 
lated to the Soul; all which proceed in beginningless series ; 
and there is nothing that is produced without anothor like it 
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haviag gone before. But with all this our doctrine does 
nor involve the assumption that things not liable to produc- 
tion are liable to destruction.* True Knowledge is the only 
thing which, having no like precusor, is produced alone 
by itself; no other thing connected with the Soul is s0 
produced. i 

End of Section (14), 


End of I Daily Lesson of Adhyaya IV. 


ApHydya IV. 
Daily Lesson Il. 
Section (1.) 
[Sutras 1—3.] 
Deuling with the Appearance of ‘rue Knowledge. 
Bhasya on St. (1). 
[P. 224, L. 8 to P. 225, L. 20.) 

+ Question—* Now, Sir, does True Knowledge appear in 
connection with each one of the several things that there 
are? Or only in connection with some of them?—What diff- 
erence does that inako ?— Well, as a matter of fact, it would 
not be possible for it to appear in Goniiection with each 
of the things; for the simple reasoa that the number of 
things to be known is endless. Nor again cold the . True 
Knowledge be held to appear only in connection with some 
of the things; for in connection with those few things with 
reference to which True Knowledge would not appear, 
the man’s Illusion would not cease; sO that there would 


still be a residue of Illusion left behind; nor could the 
Er 
The right 


2'The passage 7 ERAGE gfaaraa gives no sense. 
reading is a fafaga E PEGEN gfasraa [u the footnote we find 
a mis-reading of oet 

oduces this Daily Lesson 
ly examined i- 
Sätra 2-1-7. So tha 


thus: Doubt, Instruments of 
Motive and the rest alsə have 
t all the sixteen cate- 


+The Tatpuye inir 
and Objects of Cognition have been on 
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Illusion in regard to one thing be removed by True Know- 
ledge in regard to another thing. ” 

Answer— Illusion’ consists in wrong notion, misapprehen- 
sion,—not in mere absence of True Knowledge; and what is 
to be sought after is the True Knowledge of that thing the 
wrong notion of which becomes the active seed of metempsy- 
chosis.* 

Question: -What is that wrong notion (which leads to 
metempsychosis| P”? 

Answer :—The notion of what is nol-Soul as“ Soul, ’— 
appearing in such forms as ‘I am ’; this is the notion of ‘1’ 
(Egoism, Ahazkara’, Illusion ’;+ When one looks upon the 


gories have been examined. It has been declared in Sa, 1-1-1 that the ‘true know- 
ledge’ of these categories is the means of attaining the highest good ; ithas also 
been explained that it is the ‘true kuowledge’ or cognition of objects that 
leads directly to the attainment of the highest good; that of the others helps 
only indirectly. What we proceed to examine now is whether from among the 
Soul and the other objects of cognition, is it the true knowledge of only a few, 
or that of all, that brings about the highest good. 

On this the Parishuddhi—In the first Daily Lesson of this Adhyaya, six 
objects of cognition have been examined ; and we now proceed to examine ‘True 
Knowledge,’ which pertains to them. The questions for determination are 
—(a) what is True Knowledge? (b) To what things does it pertain? (c) How 
is it maintained ? (d) How does it improve? First of all we proceed to consider 
—to what does True Knowledge pertain and how does it appear ? 

The Nydyanibandhaprakasha raises the objection, (i) that it is not right to 
proceed with tie examination of ‘True Knowledge’ before having defined it ; aud 
(ii) that there is no sameness of subject-matter between the two Daily Lessons, 
and hence there is no reason why they should form part of thesame Adhyaya. 
The answers provided by it are as follows :—(i) the definition of ‘ True Knowledge’ 
bas been provided, by implication, iu Sara 1-1-2; and (ii) the realsubject of the 
Adhyaye is the Examination of ‘ objects of cognition’ in the form of ‘ Effects ;’ 
and ‘ True Knowiedge ’ also is an effect. 

* Jt is the Soul and such thiugs connected with the Soul, which, when wrongly 
known, lead to birth and deach ; henceit is the wrong notion of these things 
that hasto be got rid of, as it is the True Knowledge of these that leads to the 
cessation of metempsychosis, ‘Uae differeut views are—(L) True Knowledge 
cousists of realisation of Brahman, says the Vedantin ; (2) according ‘to the 
Sankhya it consists in discrimination between Matter and Spirit ; (3) the Nyaya 
view is that it consists iu the recognisiug of the Soul as eternal, as distinguished 
from the non-eternal things, Body, Sense-organs &c. &c. 

+The Latparya, after having criticised the other views, sums up the Nyaya 
view thus :— It is because the notion of ‘1’ consists in regarding as Soul, the Body 
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not-Soul as ‘Iam,’ this is the conception that is called the 
notion of I’ (Egoism, 4hañkāra). 


Question :—* What are those things in regard to which 
people have the notion of ‘I’ ?” 


_ Answer :—They are—the Body, the Sense-organs, the 
Mind, Feelings and Cognitions. 
Question:—“In what way does the notion of ‘J’ in 
regard to these become the seed of metempsychosis ? ” 


Answer :—When a man looks upon the Body &c. as ‘ this is 
I,’ he regards their destruction as his own destruction ; so that 
he becomes imbued with a longing for the non-destruction 
of those, and thus becomes equipped with them over and over 
again; and thus becoming equipped with them, all his 
efforts tend to bring for him births and deaths; so that not 
being freed from these, he is never released. On the other 
hand, the man who looks upon Pain, Receptacle of Pain 
(Body), and Pleasure intermingled with Pain,—on all these 
things as ‘ Pain, — he is the man who knows the real nature 
of ‘ Pain’; and. when this ‘ Pain’ has been duly recognised 
(in its true nature), it is not embraced by the man (as some- 
thing desirable), and so comes to be dropped; just like 
poisoned food, This man comes to look upon * Defects’ and 
€ Action’ also as sources of pain; and until the Defects have 
been removed, there is no possibility of cessation of the 
continuity of Pains ; hence the man renounces the ‘ defects ’ ; 
and when the ‘defects’ have been renounced, Activity does 
not lead to ‘Rebirth,’—as has already being explained 
(‘under Su. 4-1-64). 

Thus the man comes to the conclusion that Rebirth,’ 
‘Bruition, and‘ Pain’ are things to be known, and that 
‘ Action’ and ‘ Defects’ are things to be abandoned, ‘Final 
Release? is a thing to be attained, and True Knowledge 
is the means of attaining it. Thus when the man attends 
to, repeatedly looks upon and ponders over, the ‘objects of 
cognition’ as grouped under the aforesaid four categories, 


Sa SS 
&c, which are ot-Soul, that people have such hopes as‘may 1 not cease to be, 
may I continue to live.’ Such ideas come to only such men as regard the Body 
&c. as their‘Soul’, and never to one who knows the real character of the Soul, 
as different from Body &c. This latter man looks upon his Body as the snake 
does upon its cast-off slough ; and so does not feel artached to it, and does not 
fear ‘separation from it, 
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[(1) things mistaken as ‘Soul,’ viz. Body etc ; (2) things to be 
known, viz. ‘ Rebirth’ &e. ; (3) things to be renounced, viz: 
Defects and Action; and (4) things to be attained, viz: 
‘ Release ’|——there comes to him right perception, —i. e. the 
cognition of things in their real character, i.e. True Knowledge. 

It is with a view io the above that we have the following 

Sutra: 
Sūtra (1). 

From tHe Tron KNOWLEDGE oF THR ‘CAUSES oF 
DEPEOTS’ FOLLOWS THE CESSATION OF THE NOTION OF ‘ I, ’>— 
(Su. 1). 

The ‘objects of cognition’ beginning from ‘ Body’ and 
ending with ‘ Pain’ [ż, e. Body, Sense-organs, Objects of Per- 
ception, Apprehension, Mind, Activity, Defects, Rebirth, 
Fruition and Pain| are called the ` cause of Defects,’ because 
these are what form the subjects of wrong notions ;—hence 
when the ‘True Knowledge’ of these comes about, it sets 
aside the notion of ‘I’ in regard to them; for the True 
Knowledge of the said things (which are not the Soul, which 
alone can be rightly spoken of as‘I’) is incompatible with 
the notion of ‘I’ in regard to those same things. Thus 
when True Knowledge has been attained, ‘ there is a cessation 
of each member of the following series—Puin, Birth, Activity, 
Defect and Wrong Notion,—the cessation of that which follows 
bringing about the annihilation of that which precedes it; and 
this ultimately leads to Final Release.’ (Si. 1-1-2,) 


Thus we find that this brief statement of the main 
doctrine of philosophy is only a re-assertion (of what has 
been stated already under Su. 1-!-2), and it is not meant to 
put forward any new doctrine. 


Vartika on Si, (1). 
[P. 504, L. 1 to P. 505, L. 9.] 

Question—“ When True Knowledge appears, does it appear 
in connection with each and every thing, or only in regard 
to certain particular things P In regard to each and every 
thing it is not possible for True Knowledge to appear :—why ? 
—hbecause the number of things to be known is endless. 
On the other hand, the person, who holds that only certain 
_ particular things form the objects of True Knowledge, should 
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be met with the following. detailed argument: Tt is clear 
that the Siddhantin means to exclude things other than the 
Soul and the other ‘ objects of cognition’; that is, the Sūtra 
(1-1-9), which speaks of the Soul and other things, does not 
mention all things ; if it did so, then the specifie mention of 
the ‘Soul’ &., would be meaningless; it is clear therefore 
that it speaks of only a few particular ‘ objects of cognition ’, 
—just those in regard to which True Knowledge puts an end 
to metempsychosis, and in regard to which Illusion leads to 
the continuation of metempsychosis ; it is just these few 
‘ objects of cognition ’ that have got to be known. Such being 
the position of the Siddhantin, the following question arises 
in connection with it :— 

“ Does True Knowledge appear in connection with each and 
every one of the several things, or only in connection with 
some of them? It could not appear in connection with each 
and every thing ; as the number of ‘Soul’ and other things 
is endless.—‘ What is the meaning of these being endless? 
—The meaning is that in regard to the number of these 
things we are not cognisant of any limit If, on the other hand, 
it be held that True Knowledge appears only in connection 
with a few things,—then there would be no end of the 
Illusion pertaining to those other things in connection with 
which True Knowledge has not appeared; and where there 
is Ilusion, there are Attachment and Hatred; and these 
latter constitute Bondage ; so that under this theory there 
would be no possibility of Release. If you hold that—‘ the 
true knowledge of one thing will remove the Illusion in 
regard to another,—then in that case Release would be 
possible for each and every living being ; for there is no such 
living being as does not know the truth in re- 
gard to a single thing.” 

Our answer to the above is as follows : There is no force 
in the above; as it shows that the Opponent has not under- 
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stood the real meaning of Illusion : ‘ Ilusion ’ does not consist 
inthe mere non-appearance (absence) of Trus Knowledge ; Illusion 
is wrong notion ; hence what is meant is that it is necessary 
to know the true nature of those things the wrong notion of 
which becomes the source of metempsychosis. 


Question :—‘ What is that wrong notion ? ”? 


Answer :—The notion of ‘Soul’ in regard to what is 
not-Soul. ‘lhe rest is clear in the Bhasya. 


From the true knowledge etc., etc.—says the Suira. The 
Objects of Cognition—from ‘ Body’ down to ‘ Pain’—are the 
“cause of Defects ;’ as it is only in regard to these that there 
is wrong notion; and when True Knowledge appears in regard 
to these, it removes the notion of ‘I’ in reference to them; 
as ‘true knowledge > of them is not compatible with the 
notion of ‘I’ in regard to them. All this has been explained 
under Si. 1-1-2. 

Bhasya on St. (2). 
[P. 252, L. 20 to P, 226, L. 4.] 

The order in which the true knowledge is to be attained 
is as follows. * 

Sutra (2). 
COLOUR AND OTHER OBJEOTS, WHEN THEY FORM THE 


SUBJECTS OF WRONG NOTION, BECOME THE CAUSE OF 
Derscis. (St. 2). 


Such objects of Sense-perception as form the objects of 
desire are spoken of here as ‘Colour and other objects ;’ 
when these are wrongly conceived, they set going Attachment 
Hatred and Illusion. Hence it is these objects that the man 


* Puri Ms. B. reads gq at, which gives better sense. 

‘It has been declared that one should set aside the notion of ‘1’ in regard to 
the Body etc., which are not-Soul. Now the Sūtra proceeds to describe with which 
of these latter the process should begin ; and since the process is much easier in re- 
gard to external objects, the Sūtra begins with these. ‘ Prasankhydna’ means true 
knowledge resulting from contemplation, —Ta toarya, 

t ‘ Sankalpa is explainedbyy the Tatparya as meaning ‘iwrong notion,’ Vishva- 
natha specifies it further as the notion that ‘these are good and desirable things’. 
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should seek to know (and understandin their true character) 
first of all. When the man knows the true character of these, 
his wrong notions in regard to Colour etc. disappear. When 
these have disappeared, then he should seek to know the 
things related to the Soul, such as the Body and the rest. 
When the knowledge of these has been attained, the notion 
of ‘I’ in regard to things related ‘to the Soul ceases forth- 
with. Thus, the man, acting with his mind wholly un- 
attached, either to external objects or to objects related to 
the Soul, comes to be called ‘ released’. 


Vartika on St. (2). 
[P. 505, L. 11 to P. 506, L. 5. ] 


Colour and other objects etc., eic.—says the Sūtra. ‘The 
objects of desire, which form the objects of sense-perception, 
are what are spoken of here as ‘Colour and other objects.’ 
When these objects are conceived of wrongly, they set up 
Attachment etc. “ What is the wrong conseption of these?” 
It consists in their being looked upon as the exclusive 
possession of one’s self—expressed in such words as ‘these 
are mine only. These should be looked upon as ‘common’ 
to others, belonging, in common, to such others as gods, 
thieves, fire and relatives. When the man looks upon things 
in this manner, his Illusion in regard to them ceases. After 
this has ceased, the man should seek to rightly know the 
Body and such other things as are related to the Soul. 
« What would be the right knowledge of the Body etc?” 
It would be the knowledge that these are not the Soul, they 
are something totally different from the Soul. The man, 
who proceeds with his mind thus dissociated 
from things external as well as those related 
to the Soul, comes to be spoken of as * released.’ This is 


Var : P. 506. 


the condition that has been described in the passage —‘ While 


still living, the wise persou becomes released from joy and 
sorrow. 
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Bhasya on St. (5). 
[P. 226, L. 3 to L. 13.] 


The author next proceeds to instruct us as to the pro- 
priety of our ignoring certain aspects of things and ponder- 
ing over certain others; and the next Sūtra has got nothing 
to do with either the proving or the disproving of things {as 
some people have supposed). 


“ What is this instruction ? ” 
Sttra (3). 


REGARD FOR THE OBJECT AS A WHOLE BECOMES THE CAUSE 
or Dersors. St. (3). 


The regard or admiration for the object as a whole brings 
about defects. For instatice {in connection with sexual love), 
for the Male; the conceiving of the Female as such, becomes 
a source of bondage, and for the Female the conceiving 
of the Male as such becomes asource of bondage. And thera 
are two aspects in which the object (Male or Female) can be 
conceived of :—(1) the aspect of organs, and (2: the figurative 
or poetical aspect.* 


The ‘ aspect of organs’ pertains to the teeth and the 
lips; the eyes and the nose, one by one; and the ‘ figurative as- 
pect’ pertains to tho teeth or the lips, being‘ so and so beauti- 
ful? All this three-fold aspect intensifies Desire and its 
attendant Defects; all which have to be avoided. The 
avoidance of the said object of love is to be done by 
conceiving of itin the terms of its limbs,—e.g. by conceiy- 
ing of the Female as only made up of hairs, bristles, flesh, 
blood, bone, tendons, arteries, phlegm, bile, ordure and so 
forth. This is what is called the ‘ disagreeable aspect’ (of 
the thing). When one ponders over this aspect of the 
thing, his desire and attachment for it cease. 


Thus then we find that there being two aspects (agree- 
able and disagreeable) of each object, there is one aspect (the 
agreeable) which should be ignored, while the other {the 
disagreeable) should he pondered over. This is what is 


* In translating ‘ pariskara’ as ‘bondage’ we have followed the Vartika, 
which says—pariskaro bandhanam. 
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taught here. Just as in the case of the poisoned food, while 


the food-aspect is meant to be acquired, the poison-aspect 
is to be avoided.* 


Vartika on Su. (8). 
[P. 506, L. 2 to L. 14.] 

The author neat proceeds to instruct us as to the propriety 
of our ignoring certain aspects of things and pondering over 
certain others; and the next Sūtra has got nothing to do 
with either the proving or the disproving of things; what is 
meant is that in regard to the object as it exists, a certain 
aspect has to be pondered over and another to be ignored 
and discarded. 

Regard for the object as a whole §c., §c.— says the Sutra, 
Regard for the object as a whole brings about the Defects. 
The Female, in the aspect of a mere composite object, should 
be pondered over; and in the aspect of ‘Female’ she 
should be ignored; she constitutes a bondage for the Male. 
The term ‘pariskara? means ‘bondage ; similarly for the 
Female the Male-aspect of the Male is a source of bondage. 
Of the Female-aspect (or the Male-aspect) also there are 
two aspects—the ‘ organ-aspect’ and the ‘figurative aspect.’ 
The conceiving of the ‘ organ-aspect’ is in the form—‘ teeth 
and lips,’ in which the conception of the teeth is as teeth, 
and so forth. The ‘figurative aspect’ is in the form ‘this 
is so and so’; in which the thing is described figuratively. All 
this constitutes Illusion, which leads to Attachment &c., and 
hence should be discarded. This does not mean that the object 
us a composite whole should be denied ;—because it has been 
proved by proofs that things are composite in their character, 


End of Section (1). 


* The Parishuddhi remarks :—As a matter of fact, for one who seeks after 
Release, all things of the World, in all their aspects, are equally to be avoided, 
and are equally evil,—yet the author speaks of the two ‘aspects ’ in regard to 
the ordinary Man of the World, who becomes desirous of Release only after having 


one through a life of enjoyment. 
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Section (2). 
[Sūtra 4—17]. 
Dealing with Components and Composites. 
Bhasya on Su. (4). 
[P. 226, L, 14 to P. 227, L. 3.] 


Now the Idealist, with a view to deny the Object, 
proceeds to deal with (and demolish) the ‘ Composite.’ * 


Sitra (4). 
Pirvapaksa. 


“ APPREHENSION AND NoN-APPREHENSION BEING TWO« 
FOLD , THERE ARISES DouBT.” (Si. 4.) 


“ Since there is apprehension of existent as well as non- 
existent things, Apprehension is of two kinds; and since 
tbere is non-apprehension of existent as well as non-existent 
things, non-apprehension also is of two kinds. f So that 
if we apprehend the Composite, there is doubt, since Ap- 
prehension is of both kinds;—on the ‘other hand, if we 
do not apprehend the Composite, then also there is doubt, 
since non-apprehension also is of both kinds. Thus then, 
whether the Vomposite is apprehended, or not apprehended, 
—in either case it does not become free from doubt,” 


* Says the Tdtparya.—The Idealist proceeds to deal with the Composite 
for the purpose of demolishing it. The conceptions spoken of under the preced- 
ing Sūtra are possible only when there is an object composed of several component 
parts. But since there isno such object, how can there be any. such conceptions ? 
It is with this view that the Idealist Parvapakga proceeds to demolish the. com- 
posite; and this we shall follow with the denial of the Atom. So that the 


Composite and the Component Atom being both demolished, Idea would be the 
only thing left. 


On this the Parishuddhi—Some people have tried to get rid of the entire 
fabric of Instruction expounded “under the preceding Sūtra, by denying the Com- ` 
posite, in the absence whereof none of the ‘ conceptions’ described above are possible, 

f There is apprehension of the existent thing when w 
tank ; there“is also apprehension of the non-existent thin 
water in the mirage. There is non-apprehension of the existent thing when 
we do not perceive long-buried treasure; and there is non-apprehension of 
the non-existent thing when we do not perceive the absent Jar. So that whether 
We apprehend the Composite whole or not, there is doubt as t 
non-existence. —Tétparya. 


e see water in the 
g when we perceive 


oits existence or 
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[P. 506, L. 15 to P, 507, L. 3.) 


Now the Idealist, with a view to deny the Object, proceeds 
to deal with the Composite—(Bhasya). [“ Apprehension and 
non-apprehension &c., §¢c.—says the Sūtra.) Since there is 
apprehension of existent as well as non-existent things, 
Apprehension is of two kinds; and since there is non-ap- 
prehension of existent as well as non-existent things, Non- 
apprehension also is of two kinds. So that whether the 
Composite is apprehended, or not apprehended, 


Var. P.507. : | > ; 
in either case it remains doubtful.” 


(The Vartika offers its own answer to the above].— 


The answer to the above has already been given; as a 
matter of fact, the twofoldness of Apprehension and Non- 
apprehension cahnot be a ground for Doubt; as we have 
found (under Sa. 1-1-28) that in the enumerating of the 
causes of Doubt, ‘ Apprehension and Non-apprehension’ have 
been qualified by other terms prefixed to them. 


Sūtra (5). 
Siddhanta. 


THERE OAN BE NO DOUBT (IN REGARD TO THE 
COMPOSITE), AS ITS EXISTENCE HAS BEEN ESTABLISHED 
BY REASONS ALREADY EXPLAINED BEFORE.—(SU. 5). 
Bhasya on Si. (5). 
[P. 227, Li. 5—6. | 
No doubt is possible (in regard to the Composite) s—why? 
because the reasons already explained before (under Si. 2-1-33 
et seq.) have not been refuted ; so that it remains established 


that there is such a thiug as the Composite arising out of, 
and distinct from, the Components. 
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Vartika on Sù. (5). 
(P. 507, L. 5 to L. 7.] 

There can be no doubt &c. &c.—says the Sira. It is not 
right to have a doubt in regard to the Composite; for the 
simple reason that the reasons already propounded in its 
support have not bé&frefuted ; that-is, the reasons that have 
been put forward to show that the Composite is something 
distinct from the Components are such as cannot be refuted. 

Sūtra (6). 
[Objection ]—“ IN TRAT OASE, (WE MIGHT AS WELL 

SAY THAT), SINCE THE EXISTENCE (OF ANY SUCH THING AS 

THE COMPOSITE) IS IMPOSSIBLE, THERE CAN BB NO DOUBT (AS 

TO WHETHER IT EXISTS OR NOT).”* (S0. 6). 

Bhasya on St. (6). 
[P. 227, L. 3.] 


“ No doubt is possible. That is, there is no such thing 


as the Composite. This is further explained (in the next 
Sūtra). 


Vartika on Si, (6.) 
[P. 507, Li. 9-10.] 
[The Vartika simply repeats the Sutra and Bhasya. | 
Sttra (7). 

[Objection continued.]—*INasMUCH AS THE COMPO- 
NENTS CANNOT RESIDE EITHER IN THE WHOLE OR IN A PART 
(or THe: COMPOSITE), 17 FOLLOWS THAT THERE IS No CON- 
posite.” t (Si. 7). 

Bhiasya on Si. (7). 
[P. 227, Ll. 10-12.] 


__™ Asa matter of fact, each single component cannot reside 
in the entire Composite ; (1) because both are not of the same 
dimension, and (2) because, in that case, there would be no 


* This Sūtra is not found in the Puri Sa. Ms. The Nydyasuchinibandha 
has omitted afẹ, 


tSitras 7 and 8 are not in Vishvanatha, 
in the Nydyasiichinibandha; and Vishy 
regarded as Sūtra. 
they are ‘ Sztra,’ 


nor in any Sa. Ms, They are found 
anatha also says that they have been 


From the Bhasya—‘tad vibhajaté’ also it would appear that 
2 
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an between the Composite and the other components. 
or can the component reside in only a part of the Composite 5 


for the simple reason that q 
s s at tho Composite has no ‘ : 
apart from the Components.” Colle i 


“Tf (in order to escape from this di i 
Gk é difficulty) it be held that 
it is ee Composite ne subsists in the Rte (and not 

ne Componenis in the Composite), —[tt i 
given in the following Sapra)” LEOP O area cea 
Varlika on Si. (7). 
|P. 507, L. 12 to P. 508, L. 5.) 

« Inasmuch as &e: &e.—says the Sutra. (A) Do the 
Components reside in the Composite? (B; or, the Composite 
in the Components ? 


(A) If the Components reside in the Composite, do they 
subsist in the entire Composite or only ina part of it? Itis 
not possible for the Components to reside in the entire Com- 
posite; because there is a difference of size between the 
Component and the Composite,—the Component being of 
smaller and the Composite of larger size; and it is not 
possible for the thing of smaller size to fill up the whole of 
the thing of larger size; and further, since a single Component 

would reside in the entire Composite, this latter 

would consist of a single substance (and not of 
severa) component parts), and certainly there is no object 
known to us which consists of a single substance and which 
subsists- in a substratum which is indestructible [t.e., the 
hypothesis would mean that every Composite object, as 
composed of only one Component, is eternal, which is absurd].* 
Nor is it possible for the Component to reside in a part of 
the Composite ; for the simple reason that the Composite has no 


‘ parts * apart from the Components themselves ; and further, 
pte. cae Se 


Var. P. 508. 


——$—<— 


*The reading of the passage appears to be corrupt. We have adopted the 


amfa waRraqag facta . That this is whatis meant is clear 


readin o 
z eupon (see below). 


from the Bhkasya on Sai. 8 and the note by Tatparya ther 
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even in that part of the Composite, does the component reside 
in the whole of that part of or only in a part of it ? and soon, 
the objection may be stated at each step.” 


. “(B) If, on the other hand, it is the Composite that 
resides in the components—(then that is open to the objection 


pointed out in the following S#fra].” 
Sutra (8). 
[Objection continued. |—‘* INASMUCH AS IT IS NOT POS- 

SIBLE (FoR THE COMPOSITE) TO RESIDE IN THEM,—THERE 

CAN BE NO Composite.” (Si. 8). 

Bhasya on Si. (8). 
[ P. 227, L. 14-16,] 

“(a) The entire Composite cannot reside in each one of 
the Components, —because they are of different sizes; and 
further, because in this manner the (Composite) object 
would consist of a single component substance [and as such 
it would have to be regarded as eternal, whichis absurd]. 

- (b) Nor can the Composite subsist in parts in all the compo- 
nents; as it has no other parts (except those same com- 
ponents).” 

“From all this it follows that it is not right to entertain 
any doubts (as to whether the Composite exists or not) ; the 
conclusion doubtless is that there does not exist any such 
thing as the Composite,” 


Vartika on Si. (8.) 
[P. 508, L. 7 to L. 14). 


Inasmuch as it is &c. &e.—says the Sūtra. The Composite 
cannot subsist in its entirety in each one of the Components ;' 
because they are of different sizes; and also because, if it did, 
then the Composite would be a substance consisting of a 
single component ; as subsisting in a single component, the 
Composite would consist of that single component substance ; 
and as such a composite would be produced out of a 
single substance, it wonld be produced constantly at all 
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times. Further, being composed of a single substance the 
Diad would reside in a single Atom; and hence as there 
could be no disruption of its constituents the thing would be 
eternal. And yet we have no instance of any such thing as 
is produced and is eternal. If, on the other hand, the Com- 
posite subsists only in parts in the components, then it means 
that the Composite has component parts other than those of 
which it is composed,—which 
reside in the latter components.” 
Sutra (9). 


[Objection continued, |-—“ AnD since THE Composite 

CANNOT BESIDE APART FROM THE COMPONENTS (THERE OAN BE 

NO SUOH THING AS THE Comeositse .*” (Su. 9). 

Bhasya on Si. (9). 

[The correct reading of the Bhagya on this Sara is fouud 
in Puri Ms. B—saasaara eff ada | a aaraa aA ada, 
saga faasaga | TearaeaaTatfa) 

“ There can be no such thing as the ‘ Composite’—these 
words have to be brought in from the preceding S#fra. The 
Composite cannot reside apart from the components,—(1) 
because it is not so perceived, and (2) because in that. case 
it would be eternal. For these reasons it follows that there 
is no such thing as the Composite.” 

Vartika on St. (9). 


[P. 508, U. 16-18.] 


« And since the Composite cannot etc. etc. —says the Sūtra. 


other parts alone would 


The Composite cannot reside elsewhere thau iu the compo- 
nent ; (1) because it is not so perceived, and (2) because it 
would, in that case, be eternal. If it existed apart from the 
components, it would have beea so perceived ; and it would 


also be eternal; as every substance which is without a sub- 


ee eee 
* Vishvanatha notices three interpretations of this Sitra :—(1) As in the 
Bhasya. (2) the Composite could not subsist apart from de components ; as in 
that case it would be non-existent ;—(3) For reasons given in the preceding Sūtra, 
the Composite could have no existence even apart from the components ; hence 
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stratumis eternal [and the object existing apart from its con- 
stituent parts must be one without substratum; the con- 
stituent part being the only possible substratum of ‘things].” 


Satra (10). 


[Objection continued.J—“ Lastiy, tHe Composire 

CANNOT BE THE SAME AS THU Components.”* (Sd. 10). 

[ Bhasya on Su. (10). 

[The printed text entirely omits the words of the. Bhasya 
on this Sūtra. They are found thus in Puri Ms. B :—=a ar- 
quarat watsaadt) seat | caster Naa: giaa- 
agra: | Way aaa Nsa: Aam waan |] 

«he Composite cannot be regarded asa mere qualifi- 
cation of the Components ; —why ?—because, as shown above, 

there can be no connection of the said qualification with the 
qualified components ; and apartfrom the qualified components, 
the qualification is never perceived ; this last argument being 
the same as that urged before (in the preceding Séfru.)” 
Vartika on St. (10). 
[P. 509, L. 2 to L. 8.] 

“ Lastly the Composite etc. etc.—says the Sūtra. The 
Composite cannot be a mere qualification of the Components ; 
—why ? —because, as already shown before no relationship 
is possible between the Composite,—the qualification ;—and 
the Components—the qualified, Further, the qualification, 
Composite, is not perceived apart from the qualified, Com- 

ponents ; for if it did, then it would be eternal,—as we have ..- 
just shown. Then again, if the Composite subsists in part oaly 
in the Components, then the Composite comes to be a mere 
conglomeration of the components. If the Composite subsisted 
in part in one component, then the percepiion of that single 


* This Sūtra is directed against thos2 persons who have held the following 
view :—‘ The Composite is only a qualification of the Components, and it is 
& neither absolutely different from them, nor absolutely non-ditferent ; it is both 


. non-different from them.” 
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A coraponent should bring about the pereeptien of that part 
only of the Composite ; so that the Composite would be per- 

a" ceived in place of that part only; but as a matter of fact, the 


perception of a single yarn does not lead to the perception of 
tho Cloth.* From all this follows the doubtless conclusion 
that there can be no such thing as the Composite.” 


Stra (il). 

[ dnswev.—F rom the standpoint of the Siddhanta.|— 
INASMUCH AS THERE IS NO DIVERSITY IN WHAT Is ONE 
ONLY, TERMS CONNOTING DIVERSITY CANNOT BE APPLIED TO IT ; 
SO THAT THERE 1S NO ROOM FOR THE QUESTION PUT BY THE 
Pauvapacsint Sa. (11). 


Bhasya on Sa. (11). 
Ye) pes 995, L. to L. om) 
There is no room for the question—“ Does the Composite 
at reside in the Components in its entirety, or only in parts ??— 
fas put by the Parvapaksin under Sa. 7 et. seq.j.— Why 2—. 
Because inasmush as there is ts no diversity in what is one : 
only, terms conroting diversity cannot be applied toi As a ; 
matter of fect, the term ‘ Krttsna’, ‘entira’, counotes all 
members of a group consisting of several individuals, and the 
torm ‘ @hadésha, ‘a part,’ connotes a tew individuals out of 


#A composite is so cailed only becsuse it subsists in components ; hence if only 
parts of the former subsisted in the comp nents, then’ ans parts would be real 
+ composites; and as the former composite would subsist ia the ee only iB 
parte, and not in its eatircty, it would not be entitled 6 e name ‘ Composite ’, 

- And as the Composite would be perceived only as subsisting mune componente; cand) 
it would be ouly its parts that would so subsist CEO would be perceived 
in every such component in which its part subsista, ‘That is, part of he Chet 
subsisting in yarn, the porception ofthis yarn should the lead to the perception of 
the Cloth.—Tutparya. 

+The Vartita remirks that there are two parts of the Parvapaksa z Do 
the components subsist in the Composite ? and (2) Ifthe Compas subsists in the 
components, does it do soin its entirety or i Barts ? The (1) is ieopred by tha 

Sitrakdre for the simple reason that no Logician acknowledges the subsistence o£ 
the component (causo) in the composite Elfect. 


Herce it is only the (2) that is answored by the Siddhintin in this Sra. 
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| ose. ter ‘entire’ and ‘in part? 
oor A o any as such they comm be 
applied to the Composite which, being & single entity, is 
devoid of diversity. 
Vartika on Su. (11). 
[P. 509, L. 8to L. 17 J 

The suggestion that the Components reside in the Com- 
posite cannot be-accepted ; as no such view is cachet by 
us; (according to us) it is not the Cause that subsists in the 
Effect, but the Effect that subsists in the cause. Then as 
regards the question—“ If the: Composite subsists in the com- 
ponents, does it doso in its entirety or in parts ? ” —our 
answer is as follows :— 

Inasmuch as etc. etc.—says the Sülrä. The term 
‘entire,’ as well as the term ‘in parts,’ are both connotative 
of diversity, and as such they are inapplicable to what is one 
only ; the term ‘entire’ connotes all of several individuals, 
and the term ‘in parts’ connotes a few of several; and such 
terms are uot applicable to the thing in question. So that 
neither the term ‘entire nor the term ‘ in parts,’ is applic- 
able to the Composite (which is one only). 

Bhasya on Sutra (12). 
P. 228, L. 9. to P. 229, L. 3), 


_ Further, the Pirvapaksin has argued that— the Compo- 
site cannot reside in parts ia the Components, because it has 
no other “ parts ” (apart from the components)’ ;—but this 
is not right reasoning. 

Sutra (12). 
EVEN IF THERE WERE OTHER PARTS (oF Taz Cow- 


POSITE), Æ IT COULD NOT SUBSIST (IN THE COMPONENTS) ; 
HENCE THE REASONING IS Nor RIGHT. (Su, 12.) 


*The printed text reads sauaiaquMia ; as also Vishvandila, Puri Bia. 
Ms j Puri Si. Ms. ; and Si. Ms. C. But Sa. Ms. D, the Nyd@yasichinbandha and the 
Tatparya read PAJAMA. Mes, of the Vartika contain both. In view however 
of the explanation given in the Bhasya, WAWAALAA should be accepted as the 
right reading, 
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[In support of the proposition that the Composite cannot 
subsist in the components, or in its parts] the Opponent has 
propounded the reason “ becaase the Composite has no other 
parts ” ; but * even if ‘ parts’ of the Composite were actually 
other than its Component, the meaning (of the Composite 
subsisting in part in the Components) would be that one part 
or component subsists in another part or component,—and 
not that the Composite subsists in them. If the Composite 
beaccepted as being something different (from the Com- 
ponents), then,—even though it had ‘parts’ other than its 
components, it would not mean the subsisting of the Com. 
posite ; and hence it would not mean that it is in parts that 
the Composite subsists in the components ;—so that there 
can be no force in the reasoning—“ because it has no parts 
apart from the Components (the Composite subsists in parts 
in the Components).” 


Question :—“ What is the meaning then of the subsisting 
(of the Composite in the Components) ? ” 

Answer :—What it means is that there is co-existence 
(juxtaposition), consisting in the relation of container and 
contained, between the one (Composite) and the many (Com- 
ponents). 

« What is the meaning of the relation of container and 
contained ? ” ; 

It means that when between two things itis found that 
one can have no existence apart from the other, the latter is 


called the ‘container ’; and as a matter of fact, the Product can 


have no existence apart from its constituent cause; but this 
is not the case with the constituents (which may exist apart 
from the product). [So that what is meant by the Composite 
subsisting in the Components is that it cannot exist apart 
from these latter]. 

« But how can this be so in the case of eternal things 
(which have no cause) Pan 

In their case we infer it from what we perceive in the 
case of non-eternal things. What you mean to ask is— 
‘how can there be the relation of container and contained 
in the case of eternal things ? ”—and our answer is that when 


eHaTaT ALT does not give good senso. Puri Ms. B. reads AMAA: 


‘which gives better sense. 
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‘o> in the case of non-eternal things—substances 

Be ete relation of container and contained, we 
gnfer from this that similar relation exists in the case of 
eternal things also. 
From all that has gone befora (under Sutras 4.12) it 
follows that what has been prohibited (under Sa 3)—for the 
benefit of the person seeking after highest good—is the 
having of regard for objects as a whole; and it does not mean 
that there is no such thing as the Composite ; just as in regard 
to Colour &c. what has been prohibited is the wrong notion of 
them; and the existence of Colour &c. themselves bas not 


een denied. 
Vartika on Si. (12). 


[P. 510, L. 2 to P. 512, L. 13} 


Even if there were etc. etc,—says the Sūtra. “ Because there 
is no other part,” —this is what you have put forward as 
your reason. . Now if you admit of a part other than the 
Composite, even so it would mean that the part subsists: in 
the part and not that the Composite subsists in the 
eomponent; so that there is no force in the reasoning 


that—‘ the Composite cannot subsist in part in the com- 
ponent, because it. has no other parts.” 


Then again, he who holds that one thing subsists in 
many, cannot be rightly taxed (with a request to explain 
whether the Composite subsists in the components in its 


entirety or only in parts) ; for, as we have already pointed out 
this question itself involves self-contradiction in both ways. 

“Tf it is neither in its entirety nor in parts that the Com- 
posite subsists inthe Component, then, in what manner does 
it subsist in them ? ” 

The subsistence (of the Composite) in the components 
is in the form of the relation of container and contained ;. 
ù, e., the relation of Inherence. “Row does that relation. 
come about?” When one thivg is unable to oxist apart 
from another, itis said to inhere in this latter; e. g. the 
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Product is unable to exist apart from its constituent cause; 
while the reverse holds good in regard to the constituent 
causes; i. e., the causes do not exist only in the Product. 
“ How can there be ths relation of container and contained 
in the case of eternal things?” That such a relation is 
present in the case of eternal things is inferred from our 
perceiving it in the case of non-eternal things; i. e, in the 
case of non-eternal things * it is found that they subsist in 
the thing wherein they are perceived, similarly eternal 
things also subsist in that thing in which they are perceived ; 
the circumstances being exactly alike in the two cases, 


“But no different colour can be pointed out.” You 
mean by this as follows :—“ If the Composite is something 
different from the Components, then it behoves you to point 
outa colour of the Composite which would be different 
from the colour of the Components ; just as, for instance, 
gs you assert that the yarns that are not of variegated colour 
go to make up the Cloth of variegated colour. t” This 
however.is not right; firstly because a thing can be regard- 
ed as the substratum of only that colour which is actually 
perceived in it ; so that the colour of the Composite is exactly 
that which is perceived in it; the same being true of the 
Component also (of which also the colour must be that which 
is perceived 10 it) ;—and secondly, because your question 
involves the admitting of the relation of cause and effect Ẹ 
(between the Composite and the Component), and as such 


zansa qaq &c. as found in the Benares edition. 


+z faraaraasa is the right reading. 

The Tatparya calls the citing of the instance of the variegated cloth as put 
forward in joke. The Naiyayikas hold that several yarns, of which not a single 
one is of variegated colour, go to make the cloth of variegated colour. But this: 
cannot be right ;as no one colour oan be called variegzted,—the latter term imply- 
ing diversity. Hence the jocular taunt is quite apt.— Tatparya. 

$ The right reading,.in view of what follows, i8 HARTA ATTA f f: 
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lands you ia self-contradiction ; when you say—“ please point 
out the colour of the Composite, ”—you admit 
ee the ‘ Composite’ and the ‘ Component ’;and by 


ting these (which bear to each other the relation of cause 
te] 


admit 
self; and since this was the sole 


and effect) you stultify your inc 
bone of contention between us, thisadmission proves that you 


have renounced the position you had taken up. Even admitting 
what you havesaid in regard to the variegated colour, we assert 
that the colour of the Cloth is the variegated one.* “ But 
this would mean diversity.” Your meaning is as follows: 
—«“ When one admits the colour of Cloth to be variegated, 
he admits the presence of several colours in the cloth ; 
and certainly no single substance can have more than one 
colour; nor can :there be one colour in several things. ” 
But this is not right; because the term ‘ variegated’ connotes 
singleness as well as multiplicity; as a matter of fact, 
the term variegated connotes one as well as many: we have 
the expression ‘chifram rūpam?’ ‘the variegated colour’ 
(singular), as well ‘chitrani rūpāņi, ’* variegated colours 3 
(plural). “This is not true; for the term is never 
found applied to a single colour; as a matter of fact, we 
have never found the term ‘ variegated’ used in reference 
to a single colour.” This reasoning is not right; 
as it involves the renouncing of the position taken up; one 
who does not admit one colour to be ‘variegated’ has to 
renounce the notion of several colours being ‘ variegated ;’ 
for ‘several variegated colours’ is nothing more than the 
collection of a number of single * variegated’ colours. lf 
it be held that several non-variegated colours go to make 
up the variegated colour,—even so ‘self contradiction’ does 


. * We assert this for the purpose of meeting your jocular taunt. That the 
colour of the Cloth is variegated is vouched for by actual perception, and it needs 
no other proof.—-Tatparya, 


+The right reading is Eniti nke kuiz asa 
Nyaya Vol. IV. 171. 
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not cease; to assert that the non-variegaied becomes the 
‘variegated’ is as self-contradictory as the assertion that 
‘non-white is white.’ If you accept the view that—‘ the 
non-variegated colours of the yarns coming together, produce, 
in the Cloth, the variegated colonr,’—then there is nothing 
in this that goes against our tenets. “ But (if the cloth is of 
variegated colour, then) the other face of the cloth should 
be regarded as of variegated colour; that is, in the case 
where one face of the cloth is of variegated colour, while 
the other is not so, just as when we see the cloth we have the 
notion of ‘ variegated colour’ in reference to one face,so we 
should have, in reference to the other face also, the notion 
that ‘this is a cloth of variegated colour °.” But you 
yourself say that ‘only one fuce of the cloth is of variegated 
colour,’ and in this case it is not the cl.th that is of variega- 
ted colour; as the one facs is not the Cloth. “ Why can- 
not we have the notion of variegated colour in regard to the 
said cloth (of which only one face is of that colour)? As a 
matter of fact, the Cloth made up of one face of variegated 
and another of non-variegated colour is certainly a Cloth of 
variegated colour; so that it stands to reason that just ag 
we have the notion of variegated in reference to one face 
of the cloth, so we should have in reference 
to the other face also.” Certainly no such 
contingency is possible; one variegated colour cannot be pro- 
ductive of another; how can the variegated colour on one side 
ever produce another (variegated) colour in the whole Object 
(Cloth) ? All that can be said is that the two colours of tke two 
parts (the two faces of the cloth) produce a new colour in 
the whole (Cloth) ; this is proved by our actually pecceiving 
the whole (Cloth) to be so; andif the whole had no colour, 
it could not be perceived ; the perception of the whole could 
not be due to the colour of the parts; for if this could be 


Var. P. 512. 
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we could have perception * of Wind also; if the 

thing were due to the colour of something 
d be possible for us to porceivs Wiad also 
(which is colourless, through the calour in Fire) | And certain- 
ly there is no perception of Wind. Hence it has to he 


admitted that it is through its own colour that the Composite 
and the perception of colour 1u the 


possible, 
perception of one 
else, then it woul 


whole is perceived; 

whole Cloth made up of its two faces arises from our ` com- 

pining the perceptions of the two colours of its two faces; 
fe) 

put this does not make the whole Cloth colourless. 


From all this it follows that what the Sūtra means is to 
prohibit all regard for the Composite whole, along with its 
accompaniments, and it is not meant to deny the Composite; 
just as what has been prohibited is the wrong notion that wa 
have in regard to Colour &c., and Colour &e. themselves are 
not denied. This fact has been exprossol by the sage in 
the following verse :— 

‘ The objects of sense-perception, if not duly discrimina- 
ted, lead to evil, so that all persons acting through the sease- 
organs would become coniaminated by evil. ’ 


Bhasya on SO. (18). 
[P. 229, L. 3 to L. 7.] 

Under Sua. 2-1-34 the Siddhanfin has put forward, in 
proof of the existence of the Composite, the argument that— 
cif there were no Composite, there would be non-apprehension 
of all things’; and even though be has been answered by this, 
the Purvapaksin re-agser's his contention [having been res 
minded of the previous arguments by the reference to them 
in Sa. 4-2-5 j :— 

Sutra (13). 
s¢ Tum PERCEPTION OF THINGS WOULD BE POSSIBLE ; 

JUST LIKE THU PEROrPTION OF THE MASS OF HAIRS BY THE 

PERSON OF DIM VISION (Si. 13). 

© As a matter of fact, we find that the man whose 
vision is dimmed does not perceive each single hair; and yet 


* Ju the present context‘ perception’ siands for seeing. 
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he does perceive the mass of hair; similarly though each 
single Atom may not be perceived, yet it would be quite 
possible to perceive a mass of atoms. Thus the perception that 
we have of things (and which the Siddhantin has pat forward 
as inexplicable except by the assuming of the composite as 
apart from the component atoms) really pertains to the masses 
of Atoms (and not to any such thing as the Compesite).” 


Vartika on Sut. (13). 

Though already answered by what has been said under 
Stra 2-1-34, the Opponent comes forward with the follow- 
ing :— The perception of things ete. etc.—says the Sūtra. 
Though each hair singly is not perceived by the man whose 
vision is dimmed yet be perceives the mass of hair; simi- 
larly though each atom singly may not be perceived, yet it 
would be possible to perceive the mass of atoms ; so that the 
perception that we have is to be taken as pertaining te 
nasses of atoms.” 

Salra (14). - 

THE EFFICIENCY (DISTINCTNESS) AND DULNESS (INDIS- 
TINOTNESS) OF THE PERCEPTION IS DUB TO THE REFICIENCY 
AND DULNESS OF THE SENSE-ORGANS ; BUT TH&SE NEVER Go 
BEYOND THB RANGE OF TAEIR RESPROTIVE OBJECTS; AND 
THEY CANNOb OPERATE UPON WAAT IS NOT THELB OBJROT, 
(Su. 14). 

Bhasya or Su, (i4). 

[P. 229, L. 10 to L. 24]. 

This efficiency and dulness of the Sense-organs are in 
reference only to their respective objects; and it is from 
this that there follows the distinctness and indistinctness of 
the perceptions, That is, however efficient the Visual Organ 
may become, it can never apprehend Odour, which is not the 
special object of visual perception ; and however dull it may 
become, it cannot fail to apprehend its own object. Now 
(turning to the case cited by the Opponent) thera may be 


some person who, having his vision dimmed, does not perceive 
` the hair singly ; while there may he another who perceives 
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themass of hair; and yet both (the single hair and ae ct 
hair) are perceived by the person whose Ms is ee ii pe 
[But ia all cases the man's eyes apprehend b A pee ‘ie a 
singly orin mass, which is an object porte es ee 
organ]. Atoms, on the other hand, are bey onc Da eac a 

sense-organs; they never become objects of perception vue 
the organs; they are never apprehended by any sense 
gan;—under the circumstances, if the Muss of Aloms were 
perceived, (with sense-organs) 1b would mean that the organs 
have operated upon something which is not their object at 
all; for (according to the Oppouent) there is no other object 
except Atoms (and Atoms are absolutely imperceptible). 
So that what the Opponent asserts (in St, 13) comes to mean 
that when the Atoms, being massed, become perceived, they 
renounce their inperceptibility,—and when, being disjained, 
they fail to be perceived, they cease to be objects of percep- 
tion by the sense-organs. All this would be entirely absurd, 
except on the supposition that a new object is produced 
(when the Atoms become massed). From all this it follows 
that what forms the object of perception is an object quite 
distinct (from the component Atoms). 

It might be urged that “ what forms the object of perception 
is merely the mass (of the Atoms themselves).” But this would 
not be right ; for ‘ Mass’ is only of the nature of conjunction, 
combination ; and the conjunction of things that are themselves 
imperceptible can never be perceived ; hence the explanation 
propounded would be highly improper. As a matter of fact, 

the ‘ Mass’ is enly the conjunction or combination of several 
things; and when we perceive a conjunction—as that‘ this thing 
is in conjunction with that thing,’—it is only the conjunc- 
tion of things that are themselyes perceptible, and never 
that of things beyond the reach of seuse-organs ;—hence the 
explanation put forward cannot be fright. Further, in the 


case of things perceptible by the sense-organs, if they fail to 


‘be perceived, there is always found some thing, in the shape 
of an obstruction, that serves to prevent the perception [and 
we do not find any such thing as should prevent our perceiving 
of the Atoms, if they were perceptible]. It follows from all 
this that the non-perception of single Atoms can not be due 
to the ineiliciency of the Sense-organs ; just as the non-appre- 


hension of Odour &. by the Eye c: . 
iency of that organ, yi ye cannot be due to the ineffic- 
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Fartika on St. (14), 
[P. 513, L. 3to P. 514, L. 2] 


The efficiency and dulness &e. &c.—says the Sutra. 
Asa matter of fact, however efficient the Sense-organ may 
become, it never goes beyond its object; e.g., however, 
efficient the Hye may become, it can never apprehend Taste. 
Similarly however inefficient the Sense-organ may become, it 
can never totally fail to apprehend its object, In fact it is 
only in regard te the special objects of the organs themselves 
that the percep'ions become distiact or indistinct in accordaace 
with the efficiency or dulness of the organs concerned: A 
perception is called ‘distinct, when there is apprehension of 
the Community to which the thing belongs, of its specialities 
and of the thing itself as endowed with those ; and it is called 
‘indistinct’ when there is apprehension of the Community 
only. The man with dimmed vision fails to perceive the 
single hair, but succeeds in perceiving the mass of hair; 
while for the man whose vision is not dimmed, both (the 
single hair as well as the mass of hair) become objects of 
perception by the Eye, The Atoms on the other havd are 
beyond the reach of the senses, and never become percepti- 
ble by the Bye; so that it woul be most absurd to hold that 
when massed, theAtoms3re perzeived by the Sense organs, 
and when not massed, they are nut so perceptible; for unless 
some peculiarity is produced in the Atoms, they cannot be- 
come perceptible. From all this it follows that there is such 
a thing as the Composite (composed of Atoms) which forms 


the object of perception. 


« What forms the object of perception is only the mass 
or group; it isthe massed or grouped atomsthat become 
objects of perception,” 
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This cannot be; the mass is only of the nature of Con- 


junction ; when we come to examine the mass, it is nothing 


more than the Conjunction (Combination) of Atoms; and the 
Conjunction is perceived only as subsisting in things that 
are perceived,—the perception of Conjunction always appear- 
ing in the form ‘ this is in conjunction with that’ [where both 
this and that are perceived]. It is only whena thing is 
ordinarily perceptible that where it fails to be perceived, 
wo always find some cause, in the shape of obstruction, of 
that non-perception. The Atoms however are never found 
to have the character of being perceptible; and 
hence their. non-perception (which is a fact} 
could not be due to the presence of any obstruction &c. 
Stra (15). : 
THB DIFFICULTIES IN CONNECTION WITH Comrosirss 
AND COMPONENTS WOULD CONTINUE TILL THE TOTAL NEGA- 
TION OF ALL THINGS. (SU. 15). 


Bhasya on Sa. (15). 
[P. 230, L. 2 to L. 5.] 

The Opponent has pointed out difficulties in the way in 
which the Composite may subsist in its components, and has, 
on that groand, denied the existence of the Composite. But 
the components (the pieces that goto make up the Jar, e.g.) 
also have their own component parts; and the said difficulties 
would be applicable to the way in which the Component may 
subsist in its own component parts; so that, these difficulties 
should either lead us to deny the existence of all things, or 
they would lead us onand on to the mere Atom, which has 
no component parts ;—and either of these contingencies 
would mean that there does not exist anything that could 
be the object of perception, (the Atoms being imperceptible) ; 
—and in the absence of all objects of perception, there could 
be no perception ;—and yet the denial of the subsistence of 

the Composite in its Components is supposed to be based 
upon facts of ordinary perception. ‘Thus, when this denial (of 
the Subsistence of the Composite &.) ultimately leads to the 
denial of its very basis (in the form of Perception), it must 


Nyaya Vol. IV. 177. 
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be regarded as striking at its own very root. [Hence the 
fact. urged by the Siddhantin under Su. 2-1-54, remains, 


that if there is no Composite there can be no perception 
at all.] 


Partika on St. (15), 
[P. 514, L. 4 to L. 12.) 


The difficulties &c. &c.—says the Stra. On the strength 
of difficulties in regard to the subsistence of the Composite 
in its Components, the Opponent has denied the existence 
of the Composite ; but as a matter of fact, these same difficul- 
ties would be found in the subsisting of the Components in 
their own component parts; and these difficulties would 
end either with the denial of all things, or at the Atom, 
which has no further parts (and as such would not have the 
said difficulties). . How so?” Well, it has beon urged that 
the Composite, subsisting in its Components, could subsist 
in each Component either in its entirety on in parts; uow 
the same might be said in regard to the Compouent subsisting 
in its own component parts,—to these latter subsisting in 
theirs; and so on and on, we would have to go on, wither till 
we reached the indivisible Atom, or till we denied the ex- 
istence of all things (on the strength of those difficulties). 
Under either of these contingencies there would be no object 
of perception ; and yet the very argument of the Opponent— 
“ Does the Composite subsist in its entirety or in parts P”’— 
is meant to be based upon perceptible things. Thas, striking 
at its very basis, the argument demoliskes itself. 

Bhasya on Si. (16). 
[P. 230, L. 5 to L. 12.] 

But as a matter of fact,— 

HE TOTAL DENIAL OF ALL THINGS CANNOT BE RIGHT ; 

: T MAINS (SU. 16). 

ve See “of fact gone! the (Opponents) denial of 
things based upon the dif sulties in connection with the sub- 
sistence of components and their parts, would cease at the 
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Atom ; it cannot lead to the total denial of all aa see 
cause the Atom has no component parts ; and difficulties 
based upon the dividing of things into their component parts 
must end at the thing than which there is nothing smaller. 
For instance, when we proceed to divide a clod of earth, 
into parts, we get at smaller and smaller particles ; and this 
division must come to an end at that piece than which there 
could bo no smaller piece, and which is (on that account) the 
smallest piece possible; and it isthat vers thing than which 
there is nothing smaller which we call‘ Atom .* 


Vartika on St. (16). 
[P. 514, L. 14 to L. 19.) 


The tulal denial §c. §c.—says the Stfra. Asa matter of 
fact, the total denial of all things would not be possible ; as the 
Atom would still be there. ‘I'he division of things could con- 
tinue only till we reach the Atom; for the name ‘atom’ 
applies to that at which the process of division ends and than 
which there is nothing smaller. When a clod of earth comes 
to be divided into smaller and smaller pieces, that point 
at which the division ceases, and than which there is no- 
thing smaller, is what we call ‘ Atom.’ 


Sūtra (17). 


Or [rz ATOM MAY BE DEFINED AS) THAT WALOH 13 
BEYOND vas Diap.—(Sa. 17). 


Bhasya on Si. (17). 

[P. 230, Ll, 14—15.] 
As according to the Parvapaksa (a) there would be no 
end to the division of things into their Component particles, 


* [tis only for the sake of argument that the two contingencies have been 
put forward in the preceding Sūtra. lt is now shown that the denial of the 
Composite can lead ouly to the postulating of the Atom;and as this is 
imperceptible, the Pūryapakga view would do a 3 


: way with all Percepti 3 Urg 
by the Siddhantin, under $a 2-1-34, erception, as urged 
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and (b) all things would come to consist of 
able component substances 
as the iad. * 


equally innumer- 
,—there could be no such thing 


Vartika on Si. (17). 
[P. 514, L. 19 to P. 515, L. 16. 

In case the division is not regarded as ending with the 
Atom, then, since the Atom is that which is beyond the Diud,— 
and since (according to the Opponent) there would be no end 
SR to the division of things into their component 

parts,—the Diad would become something im- 
measurable. As a matter of fact, the magnitude of the Diad 
is ascertained by means of number, size and gravity. And 
(if there is endless dismemberment of things) then no such 
conceptions would be possible as that ‘in this Diad there is 
so much gravity,’ ‘so many Atoms 01 combining become the 
Diad,’ SVV ns Because the very large object as 
well as the Diad would both, ex hypothesi, consist of an end- 
less number of particles; so that just as the large object 
made up of a large number of atoms becomes immeasurable 
through any definite number, dimension or gravity,—so 
exactly the same would be the case with the Diad also, for 
the simple reason that in the latter also there would be an 


equally endless dismemberment of parts, It might be 
held that the division of objects (into their component parts) 
proceeds only so far as its disappearance. But this also 


cannot he right; because, inasmuch as no amount of divi- 
sion can put an end to the divided object, 16 cannot bo right 
to assert that the division proceeds till the disappearance 
of the thing. As a matter of fact, the ‘ division ‘ always rests 
upon the divided thing ; hence it is a contradiction 10 terms 

* The term ‘¢ruti’, literally, ‘ dismemberinent,’ has come to mean uke Diad. 
The point is that unless some end is postulated in the process of division, 


AA EA an that 
all things would consist of equally inoumerable particles; which SEDAN ES 


EEE : i 1. 
the mountain is of the same size as the grain of sand 
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to sav that ‘ the divided object has ceased to exist’ and ‘ the 
division is there,’ Further, he who regards the Atom 
to be something whose component parts can be further 
analysed, has to admit that the Atom is made up of component 
parts; and if it is made up of parts, the meaning of the term 
‘atom’ should be explained -—what is the exact meaning of 
the word ‘atom’? Then again, are the component parts of 
the atom of the same division as the Atom, or of a different 
dimension? If they are of the same dimension as the atom, 
then it would be impossible to explain which of the two is 
the cvm,osite and which the component; for we never find 
things, which are of the same Dimension, ever bearing the 
relation of ‘composite’ and ‘component.’ If, on the other 
hand, the components of the Atom are of a different dimension 
—that cannot be right; as that would mean the denial of the 
Atom; that is, the hypothesis would mean that the Atom is 
a product (produced out of the smaller particles); aad this 
would be tantamount to the denial of the ‘Atom’ as such 
(which by its very nature, mast be indivisible, aad an eternal 
constituent cause of things). 
End of Section (2). 
Section (3). 
[Sūtras 18—25.] 
Regarding the Atom being without parts, 
Bhasya on Su. (18). 
[P. 230, L. 15 to P. 231, L. 4.] 


The Nihilist, holding the view that “all things are non- 
existent, urges the following argument* :— ž 


° The theory of the whole world emanating from the Void has been dis- 
posed of under Satras 4-1-14 to 17. The hypothesis taken up now is that all is 
mere Void. And in course of the refutation of this hypothesis, the Author 
procede toshow that there do exist certain things that are Tera of parts ;— 
this subject being a natural sequence to the conclusion arrived atin the RE 


section that there is such A 
a thin as the Con, t } c i 
C 5. JOR ILE, composed of Component 
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Sūtra (18). 
THERE CAN BE NO SUCH THING (AS THE 
» ASITIS SURELY PERMEATED BY AKASHA.” 


[Objection.J— 
INDIVISIBLE ATOM) 
(Si. 18.) 


“ There can be no such thing as the impartite eternal Atom; 
—Why ?—Because it is surely permeated by Alash1; both 
inside and outside the Atom must be surrounded by Akasha 
permeated by it; and being so permeated, it must be made 
ye of pee and being made up of parts, it must be non- 
eternal. 


Vartika on Sa. (18). 
[P. 515, L. 17 to L. 20.] 


The Nihilist, holding the view that “all things are non- 
evistenl,’ urges the following argument :—“ There can be no 
such &c. &.—says the Sūtra. As a matter of fact, the Atom 
must be permeated by Akasha; and being so permeated, ib 
must be non-eternal; just like the Jar.” 


Sttra (19). 


“ Or ELSE, AKASHA WOULD BE NOT ALL-PERVADING.” 
(Sa, 19.) 


Bhasya on Si. (1$). 
[P. 231, L. 6.] 
“Tf it is not admitted (that the Atom is permeated by 
Alisha), then it would mean that there is no Akasha inside 
the Atom ; so that Alaska would cease to be all pervading.” 


Vishvanathe introduces the section with the following remarks :—The present 
section is introduced with a view to establish the existence of ithe impartite 
‘Atom, in answer to the view that the world being a Void hare om be no such 
thing as the Atom, on which the whole argument of the Siddhanta in the fore- 
going section is based. 
the T-ifparya points out, is that if the 


* The real point of this objection, as oats 
pen to the same difficulties as those 


Atom is made up of parts, ity existence will be o à T 
that have been shown to beset any ordinary Composite ; 80 that the meta e E 
clusion could be that the Atom is as non-existent as an ordinary thing,—and that 


nothing is existent, all is Void. 
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Vartika on Sit. (19). 
[P. 516, Ll. 4—5.] 
If there is no Akäsha 
to bə all-pervading ; 


e 


‘ Or else &e. &o.—says the Sana. 
inside the Atom, then d kasha ceases 
not being present within the Atom.” 

Sutra (20). 

[ Answer. }—LvasMuon AS THE TERMS ‘INSIDE’ AND 
OUTSIDE? ARB DENOTATIVE OF OTHER CONSTITUENT CAUSSS 
op rie Pxopgoty—THeY CANNOT APPLY TO THR CASE OF 
TBE ATOM, WHICH IS NOT A ‘ propuct. (Sia. 20). 

Bhäşya on (Si. 20). 
[P. 231, L. 9 to L. 12.) 

When one uses the term ‘inside’ (in regard to an object), 
it stands for that constituent (part) of it which is hidden 
(from view) by other constituents ; and the term ‘ outside ' 
is applied to that constituent (part) which hides the others; 
and which itself is not hidden ‚from view). And [since both 
these terms are applied to parts or constttuent causes}, these 
can apply only to such objects as are products ; they can never 
apply to the Atom, because it is not a product ; the Atom 
not being a product, the terms ‘inside’ and < outside ’ can- 
not apply to it; and the object to which these terms are. 
really applicable is only a produst (compos-d) of tha Atom, 
and not the Atom itself; becwse the Atom is the name of 
that than which there is nothing smaller, 

Vartika on Si, (20). 
[P. 516, L. 5 to P. 517, L. 13.] 

When the Opponent argues that “the Atom must be 
non-eterna), because it is permeated by Akashu,’—he should 
be asked to explain the meaning of ‘ permeation’, what is 


really meant when it is said that the Atom is permeated by 
Akasha ? 


(2) If‘ permeation’ only means the relationship of Akasha 
to the Atom, then what is urged does not go against our 
doctrine ; for the mere relationship of Akasha cannot make 
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the Atom either eternal or non-eternal. (b) If again, the 
Opponent were to put forward mere relationship as the 
ground for non-eternality (of the Atom), in that case the 
mention of ‘ Akdsha’ would be pointless, as non-eternality 
would be established by mere relationship (not relatioaship 
to any particular substance); e.g. when the mere fact being a 
product is sufficient to prove the non-eternality of a certain 
thing, it is not right to put forward (as the ground of that 
non-eternality) the fact of being produced by Dévadatta. (c) 
As for mere ‘conjunction’ (which may be regarded as 
meaut by ‘ permeation’), this is referred to (by the Opponent) 
later on, under Si. 4-2-24, as something that has already 
accomplished its purpose; and under the circumstances 
[if the ‘ permeation ia Sa. 18, also meant only Ouvnjunction | 
there would be a needless repetition of the same (under 
Sa. 4-2-24). Hence this cannot be the meaning of 
t permeation.’ (d) If thea ‘ permeation’ meant the rela- 
tionship of the inside of the Atom,—that also would not be 
right ; as the Atom is not a product ; the terms,‘ inside’ and 
‘outside’ denote only the different constituents (causes) of a 
Product; and the Atom is not a product ; consequently there 
can be no ‘inside’ or ‘outside’ (of the Atom). (e) LÈ the 
‘permeation by Ækāsha’ means the relation of Akasha with 
the component parts of the Atom, this also would be exactly 
like the last explanation; the Atom, not being a product 
cannot have any component parts. (f) If again * permea- 
tion’ be taken to mean the dismemberment of the component 
parts of ths Atom,—this also may be taken ag already nese 
ed by the fact that the Atom ig not a product ; as > iaia 
of fact, it is only the component parts of a prodact on can - 
be dismembered ; while the atom is not a product ; an Onge 
there can be no ‘dismemberment of component parts a its 
case. Eyen admitting that thero are component parts in the 
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Atom, —tho Akāsha cannot be the canse of their 
dismemberment; for the dismemberment of 
things is really brought about by Action (Motion) seed there 
isnothing to prove that it is brought about by Akasha also ; 
in fact if one admits Akasha to be the cause of the dismein- 
berment of things, he would have to admit that no object 
ever remains intact; for the cause of dismemberment, ia 
the shape of Akasha, being present (always and everywhere), 
no object could ever remain intact. “ But even though 
present, Ahasha would stand in need of other causes (ia 
actually bringing about dismemberment).” In that case, 
there can be nothing to prove that the Ækāsha also, as apart 
from these other causes, has the power to bring about the dis- 
memberment. (g) If lastly it be held that what is meant 
by the Atom being ‘ permeated’ is that it is hollow in side,— 
that also cannot be right; for that thing alone is called 
‘hollow’ which having its constituent parts intact in all 
parts, has no constituent parts in its interior; and as the 
Atom has no constituent parts, how could its ‘ per meation’ 
mean ‘ hollowness ’ P There can be no other explanation 
possible (of ‘ permeation). Hence the assertion—“ because 
it is permeated by Akasha”—must be regarded as absolute- 
ly meaningless. 


Var : P. 517. 


Then as regards what has been put forward under Si. 
19,—that “ Akasha would cease to be all-pervading , if it 
were not connected with the inside of the Atom, ”—this also 
is nob right; as it clearly ‘ shows that the Opponent does not 
know what is meant by ‘all-pervading’; when a thing is 
called ‘all-pervading,’ it does not mean that ‘it must be 
connected with what does not exist’; what it means is that 
itis connected with every object that has a body (that is 
corporeal),—this is what is meant by all-pervadingness. And 
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as there is no such thing asthe ‘interior’ of the Atom, 
absence of connection with such an ¢ interior’ cannot make 
the Akāsha cease to be all-pervating. 
Sajra (21). 
Iv IS BY REASON OF 1HE PERVASION OF Sounp ano 
OF Consunotions, THAT AKASHA IS REGARDED TO BE ALL- 
PERVADING, * (Sū. 21). 
Bhasya on St. (21). 
[P. 231, L. 14 to L. 16.] 
As a matter of fact, Sounds, that ara produced anywhere, 


` are found to pervade in Akashs, and subsist in it ;—similarly 


the conjunctions that take place,—with Minds, with Atoms, 
and with their products,—are also found to pervade in 
Akasha; not a single corporeal object is ever found to be 
disjoined with Akwshs. From these tvo facts it follows that 
Akasha cannot but be all-pervading. 
Vartika on St. 21. 
[P. 517, L. 15 to L. 18.] 

It is by reason ete. eic.—says the Suire. Inasmuch as 
the conjunctions with all corporeal objects pervale in ALishe 
—and as Sounds also, whenever produced by the presenca of 
their causes, subsist in Akasha,—and all these have 4k ‘she j 
for their substratum, —it follows that 4kāsha is all-pervading. 

Sūtra (22). : 
€ ABSENCE OF T RANSFIGURATLONS, ‘ UNOBSTRUCTIVENESS.’ à 
AND‘ ADL-PERVASIVENESS? ARE THE PROPERTIES OF ÅK- 
sua.t (Su. 22.) 


* The Tatparya expounds the compound in both ways—([) Pervasion of Sound 
and of Conjunctions, and (2) ‘Pervasion of the Conjunctions of Sounds.” The 
Bhasya has adopted the former. 

The Vartika reads the Sztra as Maat kc. ` 

+ This Sätra anticipates tha following objection :—“ 1f Akasha is really all- 
pervading, as asserted under the foregoing SZ¢ra, then it should olter obstruction to 
things moving init, and it should undergo changes in its shape by euch objects ; 
as we find in the case of water; asno such phenomena are found to take place, 
Akasha cannot be all-pervading. ; z . a 

The sense of thé reply is that this reasoning would be all right, if Akasha 


weit 


also, like Water, were made up of parts, and tangible. 
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Bhasya on Sü. (22). 
[P. 231, L. 18 to P. 232, L. 5.] 


There is no transfiguration (or displacement) caused in 
Akasha by things moving in it or striking againstit; as 
there is in Water by the piece of wood passing through 
it;—and what is the reason for this ? ;—the reasou for this 
lies in the fact that Azasha is not made up of parts. Second- 
ly, Akasha offers no obstruction to things moving 1n it 
or striking against it; that it does not counteract that 
quality of the thing which causes its motion ;—and why 
is this soP—It is because Akāsha is not tangible, Jt is 
only under contrary conditions, - î. e., in the case, of such 
objects as aremade up of parts and are tangible,—that we 
find obstruction; and certainly you can not attribute 1t to a 
substance where these conditions are not present. 

Further, the character of ‘ product’ must be denied to 
the Atom, because it would mean that the component parts 
of the Atom are smaller than the Atom; if the Atom were 
made up of parts, these parts should be smaller than the 
Atom ;—why ?—because it is always found that there is 
a difference of size between the Cause and its Product ; ib is 
for this reason that the parts of the Atom would have to be 
smaller than the Atom; asthe Atom that is made up of com- 
ponent parts must be a Product.* It is for this reason that 
we deny the fact of the Atom being a Product. 


Lastly, the non-eternality of products is due to the 
dismemberment of its constituent cause, and not to ‘pemmea- 
tion by Akasha’ (as held by the Opponent, in Si. 4-2-18) : e.g. 
when the clod of earth is destroyed, it is so by reason of the 
dismemberment of its component parts, and not by the 
entering into it of Akasha. 

Vartika on Si. (22). 
[P. 518, L. 2 to L. 11.} 


Absence of Transfiguration etc. etc.—says the Sūtra: A. 
‘moving or active object does not transfigure (or displace) 
Akasha; nor does Akasha obstruct the active qualities of the 


> * The right reading for sUaada ig SYRI 
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moving and active objəct.—And` why ?—Simply because 
Akāsha is intangible. It is only a tangible substance that is 
displaced by, or obstructs, things;and Akasha does not possess 
that property (of tangibility) ; hence it is unobstructive. You 
cannot attribute what you find in tangible and partite things to 
what is the reverse of it. 


We have already pointed ont that if the Atom were fur- 
ther divisible, it would no longer be the Alom.—Why ?— 
Because the name ‘Atom’ applies to that at which the 
process of division ends, and than which thereisnothing 
smaller. 


Further, if the Atom were liable to destruction, such 
destruction could be due either to the destruction of its con- 
stituent (cause), ortothe dismemberment of its constituents. 
Asa matter of fact, neither of these is possible in the case 
of the Atom, because it is not a product, as we have already 
explained. For these reasons we conclude that it is not right 
to assert that ‘‘the Atom must be non-eternal, because it is 
permeated by Akasha”’ (St. 4-2-18). 

Sutra ,23). 
[The Nihilist]—“ Bur ras ATOM MUST BE MADE UP 
OF COMPONENT PARTS į BECAUSE IT IS ONLY CORPOREAL OB- 
JNCTS THAT HAVE ASHAPE.” (SU 24). 
Bhasya on Sit. (23). 
LF. 282, LI. 7-9.) 

«As a matter of fact, shape belongs to only such things 
as are limited and tangible, —sush sbapes as triangular, 
rectangular, square, and globular ; and this ‘shape’ is only 


a particular arrangement of component parts ;—Atoms also 
are endowed with the globular shap« ;—hence these must be 


made up of component parts.” * 


*The Vartiba aud Vishvanatha construe the Sutr 
‘The Atom must be made up of components, 
and (b) because it has shape.’ 


a as propounding two reasons :— 
—(a) because it is corporeal, 
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Farlika on St. (23). 
[P. 518, L. 13 to L. 16.) 

But the Atom ete. ete.—says the Sara. (A) Atoms must be 

made up of component parts, because they are corporeal ; (B) 
‘ because they have a shape, Atoms must be made up of parts ; 
every Object with shape, e.g. the Jar and such things, are fouad 
to 3 made up of parts;—the Atoms have shape ;—therefore 
they must be made up of component parts.” 
Sütra (24). 
‘© ALSO BECAUSE THEY ARE OAPABLE OF CONJUNCTION 

[ATOMS MUST BE MADE UP OF COMPONENT PARTS],” (Sū. 24). 

Bhasya on St. :24). 
[P. 232, L. 11 to L. 21). 

“When an Atom comes between two other Atoms 
and becomes conjoined to them, it biings about separation 
between them; and from this separation it is inferred that 
the intervening Atom is conjoined, in its fore-part, with the 
Atom lying behind it, and, in its aft-part, with the Atom 

appearing iu front of it; and these fore and aft parts are the 
‘component parts’ of the Atom. Similarly when the 
Atom becomes conjoined in all its parts, it must be regarded 
as having component parts all over.” 
Vartika on St. (24). 
[P. 518, L. 19 to P. 519, L. 5.) 

« Also because etc, etle.—says the Séfra, What the Sutra 
means is that the Atom must be made up of component parts, 
because itis capable of conjunction. ‘What is asserted in 
this S%fra has already been said under the preceding Sūtra, 
where the fact of the Atom having a shape has been put 
forward; and it is only a particular form of conjunction that 
has been spoken of by means of the term shape.’ What 

is said under the present Sūtra is not what has - 


been already said before; what has been 

spoken of as ‘ shape’ is a particular form of conjunction among 
; the component parts of the Atom; while what is spoken of as 
‘conjunction’ ig mere conjunction in general ; so that the 
objection does not lie against us. |The difference between 
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the terms ‘ corporeality ’, ‘shape’ and ‘conjunction’ is as 
follows]—(a) the ‘ corporeality’ belongs to only such objects 
as are limited in extension and it consists in the six kinds 
of dimension,—small, large, long, short, extremely small, 
and extremely short;—(b) ‘Shape’ is that particular kind 
of conjunction which is also called ‘ prachaya’, ‘collocation ; 
—and (¢)‘ Conjunction’ is ‘approach preceded by non- 
approach. > 


Bhasya on Si. (25), 
[P. 232, L. 14 to P. 283, L. 6.) 
{The Bhasya answers the arguments of the Nihilist, as 
follows ]— 

(A) As regards the argument—* The Atom must be made 
up of component parts, because it is only corporeal objects that 
have a shape” (Sa. 23),—this has been answered by us 
already. “ What is the answer that has been given ?” 
The answer given was—(a) that there can be nothing smaller 
than that at which the prucess of division comes to an end 
(P. 230, L. 9);—and (b) that the Atom cannot be regarded 
as a product, as, if it were so, then the parts of the Atom would 
be smaller still (P. 231, L. 22). (B) As regards the 
argument—“ also because they are capable of conjunction” 
(Sa. 24), which means that “the Atom can bring about 
separation only if it is tangible, and conjunction not 
pervading over the whole of its substratum, it must be 
divisible into parts”,—this also we have answered by 
pointing out that itistrue that the Atom Is tangible, but 
the separation caused by the intervening Atom 1s due to 
its being an obstacle in the way of the coming together of 
the two Atoms,—avd not to its being made up of component 


parts. “But the Atom being tangible and causing Sep- 


aration, inasmuch as the conjunction of tho Atom pea 
not pervade over the whole of its substratum, be om 
must be divisible into parts, and ib would appear as if ib pon 
made up of component parts. » This also we have aus 
by pointing out (above) —(«) that the process 0 


, : : i ller, and 
must end at a thing than which there is nothing smaller, i 
(b) that the Atom ‘cannot be regarded as a product, ası that 


would mean that its parts are still smaller. 
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As regards the arguments—* (a) Because it.is only 
corporeal objects that have a shape (Sa. 24, and (b) because 
Atoms are capable of conjunciton (Su. 24), Atoms must be 
regarded as being made up of component parts ’,—these 
arguments 

CANNOT SET ASIDE (THE FACT OF ATOMS BEING IMPA RTITE\, 

BECAUSE THUY LEAD TO AN INFINITE REGRESS, AND INFINITE 

REGRESS CANNOT Bs RIGHT (Sūtra 25). 

The arguments put forward mean that everything that 
is corporeal, and everything that is conjunct,—all these are 
made up of parts; and as such these arguments lead to an 
infinite regress; and infinite regress cannot be right; if 
infinite regress were right, then alone could the said argu- 
ments have any force. Consequently these cannot set aside 
the fact of Atoms being impartite. 

Further, as a matter of fact, it is possible for the division 
of an object to completely destroy that object ; hence it is not 
possible to carry on the process of division till the disappear- 
ance of the object. 

If there were an infinite regress (such as is involved in 
the Opponent’s arguments), it would mean that in every object 
thereare endless component substances; so that (a) there should 
be no conception either of diverse dimensions, or of gravity,— 
and (b) after the dismemberment of the component parts of 
the Atom, the Composite and the Component would have to 
be regarded as of equal dimension. 

Vartika on Si. (25). 
[P..519, L. 5 to P. 524, L. 2.] 

The arguments cannot set aside, etc., etc.—says the Sitra. 
Firstly, as regards the argument—“ because they are corpo- 
real, Atoms must be made up of component parts,’—this is 
not conclusive ; the component parts of the Atom, for instance, 
would be corporeal and yet without parts; so that the premiss 
of the argument 1S not true. (With a view to avoid this 
difficulty) it might be held that “there will be component 


partsof the Atom also; ”—but in this manner, the Diad would 
be immeasurable, either by gravity, 


; ; or by number, or by 
dimension, : 


—as we have already explained (under Si. 4-217.) 
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“ But the corporeal object would go on being divided until it 
reaches the end.” Tn that case that which is left at the end 
would have to be regarded as without parts. ‘*That which 
is left at the end is division itself.” ‘That cannot be; for 
there can be no ‘ division’ without something to be divided. 
In fact only the following alternatives are possible :—(a) the 
division ends with the Atom; (2) the division ends with the 
disappearance (of the thing divided); and (8) the division 
is endless. (1) Now if division be held to end with the 
Atom, then your reasoning involves self-contradiction ; for 
in reality the Atom is with shape and is yet not made up of 
parts. “What is the self-contradiction in this?” [When 
you say that the division ends with the Atom] you admit 
the Atom to be without parts and to have a shape, and yet 
you assert that it is made up of parts; and this assertion of 
yours is contrary to your former admission. (2) and (3) If, 
on the other hand, the division be held to be either without 
end, or to end with the disappearance of the thing,—even 
so (L) there would be self-cdntradiction, (2) there would be 
the incongruity of the Diad being immeasurable (if there were 
no end to the division), and (3) the division would be with- 
out a substratum (if the division went on till the disappears 


ance of the thing). 


Further, in your Proposition ‘the Atom is made up wy 
parts,’ the two terms are matually contradictory. “ How so? 
The expression ‘made up of parts’ means that the thing 
has been produced out’ of, and subsists 1m, a homogeneous 
substance,—the component part being the homegeneous 
substance in which it subsists; so that when if 1s said that 


the Atom is made up of parts, it means that the Atom 1s a 


o ‘ ’ d 
particular kind of product; and to call it the ‘atom, an 


then to say that it is a particular kind of product, inne 
a self-contradiction in terms. [For the very name “atom 
Nyaya Vol, TV. 192. 
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connotes that which is the final constitutent cause of things, 
which, as such, can never be a product]. If you hold that what 
is generally called the ‘Atom’ is preceded by (produced 
out of) just one (swaller) Atom ;—then this would mean that 
the Atom is not made up of parts; according to this view 
there would be no component parts in the 
Atom; all that it would mean would be that 
being preceded by (produced out of) Atoms, the Atom 1s a 
product. And this assertion would be untenable, as EC 
could be no instance to substantiate such a proposition ; 
there is no instance available to show that there is 


Var. P. 520. 


any thing produced out of a single constituent cause. Pur- 
ther, in the event of the Atom being produced out of a single 
constituent cause, there would be no need of causal appurte- 
nances or factors; so that there would be no such thing 
as the ‘ previous non-existence’ of the Atom [as the ‘ previous 
non-existence’ of a thing is that point at which all its causal 
factors are present and all that remains is the actually 
coming into existence of the thing; so that in a case where 
there are no causal appurtenances, there can be no ‘ previous 
non-existence ’];—and there can be ‘producing’ (or ‘coming 
into existence’) of that of which there is no ‘previous non- 
existence,’ ‘‘ But in the case of Sound it is admitted that 
there is previous non-ewistence, even though it is preceded 
(produced) by a single sound.” This also is not true; in 
the case of Sound there is not only one cause; what really 
happens is that one Sound is produced by another Sound, 
only as aided by several factors in the shape of the partic- 
ular receptacle and so forth. 


Even admitting that the Atom is produced out of a single 
Atom,—what would be the meaning of its being made up of 
parts Which (Atom) would be the composite, and which the 
component pari? “That atom which is the cause would be 
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the component part.” In that case, since the cause-atom 
would not be existing at the time that the product-atom 


exists, you would have to explain what the meaning would 
be of being with parte,* 


Then again, when the Opponent argues—* because the 
Atoms are corporeal, they must be made up of parts,”—he 
should be asked the following alternative question :— What 
is that ‘body,’ ‘mūrti, by virtue of which the Atom is called 
‘corporeal,’ ‘mértiman’? If there is such a ‘body,’ is it 
something different, or non-different, from the Atom itself? 
Tf the ‘ body’ consists of a particular Colour &c.,—then, in 
accordance with your tenets, there is nothing that could be 
‘corporeal’ by virtue of such a ‘ body’; for according to you 
there is no proof for the existence of any Atom apart from 
Colour &c.; you hold that the Atom consists of Colour &c. 
in their minutest form; and what is itself only Colour &c. 
cannot be regarded as ‘corporeal’ by virtue of the same 
Colour &c. And if the ‘body’ is not different from the 
Atom, then we do not see what could be the meaning of the 
possessive affix, ‘ ma/up ’ (in ‘ martiman,’ ‘corporeal’). ‘ But 
even in the case of non-different things, we find the possess- 
ive affix used: when, for instance, we speak of the army as 
being ‘hastima{z, ‘equipped with elephants’.” Our ans- 
wer to this isthat we have never found the possessive affix 
used in the case of non-different things; (as regards the 
example cited) we have already. shown above (in adhyaya TI) 
how the ‘army’ is something different (from the elephant 
&c. constituting it).t Thus then, if the Atom is not some- 
thing different (from Colour &c.,), and there is no “body 


(of the Atom), the statement * atoms are made up of parts 


SS 


* When the part is not present, how can the product, whole, be said to be with 
parts ? : f 
tar sutrata is wrong ; the right reading is QAT STAAT 
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because they are corporeal,’ comes to mean that * Colour &o, 
are endowed with Colour &e., because these are possessed 
of Colour &c?! This same reasoning also disposes of the 
argument that “ the cloth must be made up of parts, because 
itis corporeal” for the ‘ cloth’ also you do not admit to be 
anything different from Colour &c.; nor do you admit its 
corporeality sand yet you assert that ‘ the cloth is made up 
of parts because it is corporeal,’; and if by 
this statement you admit the cloth to be 
something different, then you stultify yourself; while if 
you do not admit it, then your desired conclusion is not 
proved ; for the right corroborative instance is that which is 
endowed with both qualities (the probans and the proban- 
dum), while in the case of the cloth, ‘being made up of 
parts’ cannot mean ‘ corporeality.’* 

What has been said above also serves to dispose of the 
Opponent’s argument—“ Atoms must be made up of parts 
because they are capable of conjunction ” (Si, 4-2-24). For 
if ‘Conjunction’ is admitted (as something different from 
Atoms), then there is self-contradiction (on the part of the 
Nihilist) ; while if it is not so admitted, then the “ premiss 
(‘because they are capable of conjunction’) means ‘ because 
they are atoms’! If it be held that ‘capability of conjunc- 
tion’ means being endowed with a peculiar configuration,— 
then such a probans would be what is not admitted (by both 
parties) ; for ‘ being endowed with a peculiar configuration ’ 
means exactly what is meant by ‘being made up of parts, ’ 
If by ‘configuration’ you mean that particular dimension 

of things which is not all-pervading,—in that case ‘ being 
endowed with configuration ’ would mean the same as < being 
corporeal "; so that there would be no point in putting for- 
ward both the premisses—‘ because they are corporeal’ and 


Var. P. 521, 


* This is an obscure passage : we have put upon it the best construction possible. 
But the sense is not quite clear, 
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‘ because they are endowed with a peculiar configuration. ’ 
It has also beon pointed out, (says the Bhasya) that the pro- 
cess of division must end ata thing than whic 
smaller, and that the Atom cannot be regarded a 
as that would mean that its parts are still smaller. 


h nothing is 
s a product, 


Another way iu which the Opponent puts his argument is 
as follows :—“ Because the Atom is capable of conjunction, 
that Atom, which, appearing between two other atoms, 
becomes connected with both, must have parts. This same 
idea is expressed in the following verse :—‘ Since there is 
simultaneous connection with six atoms, the Atom must 
have six parts; if all six occupied the same point in Space 
[i. e. subsisted in the same substratum] * the aggregate 
would still remain a mere Atom.’ That is to say, inasmuch as 
(in the Triad) the Atom becomes simultaneously connected 
with six Atoms, it must have six parts, because the several 
connections must be in different parts of it; if all the connec- 
tions were in the same part, then the aggregate formed of the 
six Atoms could still be a mere Atom. ”’ 


[Our answer to the above is as follows]—If- what you 
speak of is in reference to each pair of Atoms (that are in 
contact with acentral atom), then the conjunctions certainly 
do not appear in the same substratum } [That is, one con- 
junction, that of the first Atom with the central atom, 
appears in the first atom, while that of the second atom 
with the central Atom, appears in the second Atom, so that 


. they do not appear in the same substratum, and yet this 


does not prove that the Atoms have parts]. If; on the other 

hand, what is said is in reference to that central Atom with 

which the other Atoms are connected, then, inasmuch as 
©The Patearya explains “ désha’ in this contest as equivalent to adkara,” 


‘substratrum.’ 
+ The reading allowing to the Patparya is aaria 
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the several conjunctions of the latter would subsist in the 
single central Atom, there would be nothing 
objectionable in the statement that the con- 
junctions (of the single Atom) with the several Atoms appear 
in the same substratum, Then, as regards the assertion 
(in the second part of the verse) that “ the conjoined Atoms 
would occupy the same poiut in space (i, e, subsist in the 
same substratum)”, —this is not right; because we do not 
hold any such view: [ according to our view], there is no 
such thing as ‘subs tratum’ for the Atom; how then could 
they be said to subsist in the same substratum ? * Further, 
asa matter of fact, there is no object in nature that subsists 
in precisely the same substratum as another thing ; so that the 
example cited in support of the Oppoueat’s reasoning must be 
untrue (unknown). “But the Cause and its Product do 
subsist in the same substratum; e, g. when the Jar comes 
to be connected with a piece of Cloth, it becomes connected 
also with the yarns (constituting that cloth), and also 
with the parts of those yarns. [So that instances are not 
wanting in support of the ‘allegation that several ‘atoms 
subsist in the same substratum’ ].” This is answered by 
the simple fact that we do not admit of any such thing; what 
happens (in the case cited) is that the conjunctions subsist 
in the same substratum, and not the Cause in its Product. f 


Var. P. 522. 


iy What subsists in a substratum can never be the Atom; as the Atom does not: 
subsist inanythiug ; so that in the case in question what would subsist in the 
samo substratum would be the Conjunctions, not the Atoms. 


+ What we are denying is the fact that two things cannot subsist in the same 
substratuin,—i. e. they cannot inhere in the same substratum ; we do not deny the 
conjunctions subsisting in the same substratum ; and it is only if severaliatoms subsist- 
edin the same substratum, by inkerence, that they would remain a mere atom ; aud 
there would be no enlargement in their dimension ; € g. the several qualities ASO 
Odour, and Taste inhering in the same object do not enlarge its dimeusion tires: 


fold ;and the reason for this lies in the fact that these qualities are immaterial, incor- 


oreal. : inhere i 
p and as such can inhere in the sama substratum. In the case of corpor eal 


substan r i 
tances, on the other haud, no such co-inherence in the same substratum is 
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[Tbis has been said after admitting, for the sake 
argument, the hypothesis of the Opponent.) As a matter of 
of fact however, Conjunctions also cannot subsist in the 
same substratum as the conjunction subsists between each 
Separate couple of things *. So that the allegation—* all six 
subsisting in the same substratum,”—is not true, either as 
referring to the co-subsistence of the substances (Atom), or as 
referring to the co-subsistence of the conjunctions. 


Another argument propounded by the Nihilist is— 
“that in which there is diversity of space-points (as there 
is in the Atom, which combines with several Atoms 
on its several space-points) cannot be regarded as one 
[Hence that which is regarded as one Atom must be 
regarded as consisting of several parts]. ” But who says 
that there is ‘diversity of space-points’ ? What are regarded 
as the ‘ several space-points’ are only so many contacts with 
space ; and when we speak of ‘diversity of space-points’ in 
regard to the Atom, we do so on the basis of the assumption. 
that there are such imaginary contacts with space; in 
reality there is no ‘ diversity of space-points’ in the Atom; 
nor is there any diversity in the Atom itself; the only fact 
that remains is that the Atom is in contact with space; and 
this is not incompatible with our theory. ‘In that case, as 
there would be no points of space in the Atom, there should 
be no shadow, nor screening,” But shadow and screening 
are due, not to presence of space-points, but to corporeal- 


possible ; so that if the conjunction of these does lead to the enlargement of dimen- 
, 


sions, there is nothing incongruous in this. Thus itis not true that the 
cofaire ofone Atom with several Atoms would not lead toan coloreemant 
ofthe atomic dimension ; for what would prevent such enlargement would be their 
co-inherence in the same substratum, and not conjunction with them.—Tétparya. 

© That is, when the fruit is in the basket, they form the substratum of the 
conjunction beeen the fruit and basket ; while of the conjunction between a 
oe of the fruit anda part of the basket, the substratum consists of these 
parts, and not of the Fruit and Basket themselves. 
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ity and tangibility + ib is only a corporeal and tangible ob- 
ject that screens another object. “ What is the meaning of 
this screening?” What it means is that the Object being it- 
self connected (with something) prevents the connection 
(with that same thing) of another object. Shadow also is 
due to the screening of the atoms of light; i.e., the corporeal 
‘Atom screens the atom of Light; and there is ‘Shadow’ 
where this screening takes place. In fact ' Shadow’ is the 
name applied to such substances, qualities and actions as 
are connected with a smaller amount of Light (than the adjac- 
ent things) ; and when those same substances have all light 
completely turned away from them, they come to be called 
‘Darkness, Thus, as the phenomena of ‘ sha- 
dow’ and ‘screening’ are capable of being 
otherwise explained, they cannot serve as valid reasons (in 
support of the proposition that Atoms are made up of parts). 
What has been said above also disposes of the following 
reasons (that have been put forward in support of the conten- 
tion that Atoms are made up of parts) :—(a) ‘ Because they 
have action,’ (b) ‘because they are tangible,’ (e) ‘ because 
they are productive of substances,’ (d) ‘because they are 
the substratum of that faculty which is the cause of motion,’ * 
(e) ‘because they are endowed with priority and posteriority,’ 
and so forth. “In what way are these disposed of?” The 
argument—* Atoms must be made up of parts because they 
are corporeal ’’—has been found to be beset with defects in 
the Proposition, and also with defects in the premises; and 
these same defects—which fall under one or other of the 
fallacies of ‘ Contradiction,’ ‘ Untruth,’ * Inconclusiveness ’ 
-&¢, may be pointed out in every one of the above-mentioned 


Teasonings propounded by the Opponent. The rest is clear 
tn the Bhagya. 


Var, P. 523. 


£ deaa, gives better sense. 
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There are some people who seek to prove that “ Atoms 
are not-eternal” on the ground of their having activity, and 
so forth. ‘These people can only mean that this character of 
“having activity” is either the ‘ discloser’ or the ‘€ producer ’ 
(of non-eternality). Now if the presence of action were the 
‘ producer’ of non-eternality, then anything that happens to 
be without action would have to be regarded as eternal. If 
what is meant by ‘action’ is being born, then the allegation 
of the Opponent comes to mean that ‘ Atoms are non-eternal, 
because they are born ” ; and as a matter of fact, this charac- 
ter of being born is not accepted by all parties in regard to 
Atoms. If, on the other hand, the character of “ having 
activity’ is meant to be only the discloser (of non-elernality), 
then, in that case, somathing else will have to be pointed out 
as being the cause of the ‘non-eternality’ of Atoms; for it is 
not in the nature of the discloser that it should bring into 
existence the thing that it discloses ; what the discloger does 
is only to disclose, or bring to view, what has been brought 
into existence by something else; e.g. the Lamp does not 
bring into existence a thing that did not exist before and 
then illumine it. If the Nihilist means by ‘action’ in this 
connection, such actions as those of ‘Throwing Upwards’ and 
the rest, that ara postulated by other philosophers,—then he 
stultifies himself. This same reasoning applies to the case 
of the Jar and such things that have been cited (by the 
Opponent) as corroborative instances. Further, When a cor- 
tain thing is spoken of as ‘having activity,” what is meant 
is that activity is inherent in it. TE the Nihilist admits this, 
he stultifies himself; if he does not admit it, then his argu- 
ment amounts to the allegation that * the atom is non-eternal, 
because it is the atom.” [As for the Nihilist, the Atom is not 
something distinct from its Colour, Action &e.]. Then again, 
the possessive affix is used only in connection with something 
that differs from the thing that possesses it; so that the 
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‘use of this affix (in the term ‘ Kriyavattvat,’ having avon ) 
involves ‘self-contradiction ’ on the part of the Nihilist ; 
while if the thing (Action) is not held to be something differ- 
‘ent (from the Atom), then he can have no instance in corrob- 
oration of his allegation. 


‘In the manner shown above, other allegations of the Oppo- 
nent also may be disposed of in detail and refuted. 


Jt may be argued by the Nihilist that he puts forward 
the aforesaid reasons only as they are admitted by other 
philosophers (so that the urging of them cannot involve self- 
contradiction on his part). But, in that case, if he admits 
them as cognised by means of the Instruments of Right Cog. 
nition,—then why should be call them ‘ admitted by others’? 
While if they are not so cognised, then, why should he seek 

to propound, for the convincing of others, a 
Var. P. 524. 4 : ; 
fact which he has not himself rightly appre- 
hended ? 
End of Section (3), 


Section (4). 
[Sūtra 26—37.] 
Refutation of the Denial of the Huternal World. 
Bhasya on Si. (26). 
[P. 233, L. 6 to L. 13.) 

{The Bauddha Idealist says]—‘* You take your stand 
upon Cognitions, and then go on to assert that the objects of 
these Cognitions exist ; but all these Cognitions are wrong 
notions, If these were right notions, then alone could the 


proper examination of Cognitions enable us to form an idea 
of and comprehend the real character of their objects.* 


*The foregoing two sections have proved that all ordinary things are made 
_ up of component parts, acd that the Atom is not so nade up,—we are now led on 
to discuss the question as to whether or not external objects exist. 


when external things exist that there can be any occasion for considering whether 
or not they are composites, : 


It is only 
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Satra (26). 


[Pūrvapakşa]—“ As A MATTER OF FACT HOWEVER, 
WHEN WR COME TO ANALYSE THINGS BY OUR REASON, WE 
FAIL TO APPREHEND THEIR REAL CHARACTER ; AND THIS 
NON-APPREHENSION MUST BE LIKE THR NON-APPREHENSION 


OF THE ‘ CLOTH’ AFTER THE YARNS HAVE BEEN ABSTRACT- 
ED.”’* Sūtra 26). 


“ When we come to analyse each yarn in the Cloth,—as 
‘this is a yarn,’ ‘this is another yarn,’ and so forth,—we 
fail to perceive in it anything else besides the yarns, which 
could be the real object of the notion of ‘Cloth;’ and since 
we do not perceive things as they are ordinarily conceived 
of, it follows that no such things (as the Cloth) exist; so 
that the Cloth being non-existent, if there is a notion of 
‘Cloth,’ it must be a wrong notion, similarly with all 


things.’ 
Vartika on St. (26). 
[P. 524, L. 3 to L, 15.] 

“On the basis of Cognitions you regard things as existent; 
but the cognitions are all wrong; if they were right, then 
a careful scrutiny of them would have enabled us to appre- 
hend the real nature of things. As a matter of fact however, 
etc. etc.—says the Sara. The objects of cognition,—the 
Jar, the Cow and so forth—do not exist in reality ;—why ?— 
because when we come to examine them by our reason, we 
fail to apprehend them as distinct from one another, Fg. 
when we come to analyse our notion of the ‘Cloth,’ we find 
that it is made up of the several notions of ‘yarns’; and 
there is no such thing as the Cloth, which could form the 
object of the notion of ‘Cloth’; similarly when we come to 


— IM = 
° Of. Bauddhakarika—qemt fafaa anA manAR | 


€ 
aA frefracared eaaa MATT: Wt 
Satish Ch. Vidyabhūsaņa finde in this Sūțra an echo of the Madhyamika 
sütras. : i 
+There is no Cloth apart from the yarns; there is no yarn apart from its 
parts ; and s0 on up to Atoms ; of Atoms also we cannot perceive the real character. 
? 


Hence from Atom upwards, no object exists, 
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analyse our notion of the yarns, we find it to be HEE up 
of the notions of the parts of the yarns; and so with the 
parts of these parts, till we reach the Atoms; and when 
we come to analyse the Atoms themselves, we reach a point 
where nothing remains. “l'hus all things being HOUSE US 
it follows that the notions of such things as the ‘ Jar,’ as 
also of such things as the ‘ Cow,’ are wrong.” 


Sūtra (27). 
[Sid@hanta]—Tue REASON PROPOUNDED IS INVALID 5 

AS IT INVOLVES SELE-CONTRADIOTION. (Si. 27). 

. Bhasya on Si. (27). 

[P. 233, L. 15 to L. 17.] 

If an ‘analysis’ of things by reason is possible, then it is 
not true that the real nature of things is not apprehended ; 
if, on the other hand, the real nature of things is not 
apprehended, then there can be no analysis or scrutiny of 
things by reason. So that to allege, that “there is analysis 
of things by reason *—and the real nature of things is not 
apprehended,” involves a contradiction in terms. We 
haye explained all this under St. 4-2-15, where it has been 
pointed out that—‘the difficulties in connection with Com- 
posites and Components would continue till the total nega- 
tion of things.’t 

: Vartika on St. (27). 
[P. 524, L. 17 to P. 625, L. 7.] 


The reason propounded is invalid etc, etc.—says the Satra. 
It is not right to say that when we analyse things by reason, 
all things are found to be non-existent.—Why P—Because it 


The right reading is aratat gear aaia qareng a fet as found 
in Puri B, 


+ When the real nature of a thing is not comprehended, how can there be 
analysis of it by reagon? [As regards the analysis of thinga put forward by the 
Opponent under the preceding Sūtra] the process of analysing must end at a certain 


poiat; if it did not, then the Diad would become immeasurable, &c. &c. &c. as 
pointed out before.—Tatparya. 
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involves self-contradiction. ‘What self-contradiction is 
there?” The ‘self-contradiction’ consists in incompatibility ; 
that is, if there can be analysis of things by reason, then 
Varker Ene things cannot be non-existent ; and if things 


are non-existent, then there can be no analysis 
of things by reason, 


When the Opponent asserts that all things aro non-exis- 
tent, he should be asked his proofs for this, If he does 
adduce proofs, then he stultifies himself;* while if he 
does not adduce proofs, then, in the absence of proofs, 
his purpose (of establishing his proposition) fails to be accom- 
plished. If the purpose of establishing a proposition could be 
accomplished without proof, why could not the proposition 
that ‘ all things are existent’ be regarded as established ? In 
fact, the flaws that we have indicated in the view put forward 
under Si. 4-1-37—viz. “all must be non-entities, because -all 
things are known to be mere negations of one another, ”»—are 
found also in the present doctrine of the Idealist. 

Sutra (28). 
THE NON-APPREHENSION (OF THE WHOLF) APART (FROM 

ITS PARTS) IS DUE TO THE FAOT THAT IT SUBSISTS IN THESE. 

(St. 28.) 

Bhasya on Sa. (28). 
[P. 234, L. 2 to L, 5.] 

As a matter of fact, the Product subsists, is contained, in 
its Causes; it is for this reason that it is not apprehended 
apart from these latter; there is separate apprehension only 
when the contrary happens to be the case ; that is, two things 
are separately apprehended only when one is not contained 
in the other. 


> 


o‘ Proof’ being included under ‘all things,’ the adducing of the proof would 
ean the abandoning of the position that nothing can be known, everything is 


non-existent. 
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Then again, the analysis of things by reason does lead to 
the distinct apprehension of things,—as 1s found in the case 
of Atoms, which are imperceptible ; that is that which is 
perceived by the senses, when it comes to be analysed, iş 
surely recognised as different (from the imperceptible Atoms).* 


Vartika on Si. (29). 
[P. 525, L. 7 to L. 12.] 


It has been argued by the Opponent that—“ if the Cloth 
and such things were something distinct (from their compo- 
nent parts), then the analysis of the yarns could lead us to 
theyasprehension of the cloth” ;—our answer to this is as 
follows :—the non-apprehension is due Fc. §c.—says the Sutra. 
Asa matter of fact, the product is contained in tho cause ; 
hence it is not apprehended apart from the latter; there is 
separate apprehension only when the contrary happens to be 
the case; that is, when between two things, there exists 
neither the relation of cause and effect, nor that of the con- 
tainer and contained, then alone we apprehend the one apart 
from the other. 

Satra (29), 
IN REALITY THINGS ARE COGNISED BY MANS OF THE 

Instruments or Riaut Coanition. t (Sa. 29). 

Bhasya on Si. (29). 
[P. 234, L. 7, L. 11,] 2 
When things are analysed by reason, what sort of apprehen- 
sion of the real nature of things we have, and how we have 


it,—and also what sort of apprehension we do not have, and 
how we do not have it,—all this is known through what we can 


“In the case of ordinarily perceptible composites and components—where 
both are perceptible, e. g. the cloth and the yarns,—it may be difficult to appre- 
hend the composite as distinct from its parts, But wheu it comes to the compo- 
site thing, whose components are atoms, the distinct apprehension becomes quito 
easy ; the composite being perceptible while the c)mponent 
Patparya. à 

tUhis Sūtra isimeant to show that even in the case of ordinary things, where 
the composite and its componentsare both perceptible, we do have the distinct 
apprehension of things in their real character, —Patparya. i 
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cognise by means of the instruments of right cognition. In 
fact the very ‘analysis of things by reason’ consists of what 
1s cognised by means of the instruments of right cognition ; 
as it is only such cognitions that pervade through all scrip- 
tures and all actions, as also allactivities of living beings. 
It is only when one comes to examine things by his reason 
that he comes to determine that a certain thing exists and 
another thing does not exist And such an examination or 
analysis does not warrant the conclusion that nothing exists. * 


(Vartika on (Si. 29). 
[P. 525, Ll. 14-15.] 


In reality things are cognised $c. §c.—says the Sutra. 
What exists and in what manner it exists,—as also what 
does not exist, and in what manner it is non-existent—all 
this is ascertained through what we cognise by means of 
7 the instruments of right cognition. The rest is clear in ths 
Bhasya. 
Sutra (80). 


By REASON OF THE POSSIBILITY AND IMPOSSIBILITY OF 


proors [the Parvapaksa allegation becomes untenable]. 
(St. 30). 
Bhasya on Su. (80). 
[P. 234, Ll. 18-16.] 
Under the circumstances, the allegation‘‘nothing exists ” 
$A is untenable—Why ?—By reason of the possibility and im- 
possibility of proofs. That is, if proof is available in support 
of the allegation that “nothing exists, ” then the allegation 
b becomes self-condemned :—if, on the other hand, no proof is 
| available in support of the allegation, how can it be establish- 
ed? If itcan bó established without proofs, then why cannot 
the assertion “all things exist ” be regarded as established ? 
ew. SS o aa 
* The Tatparya construes this last sentence with the following Sūtra. Tt 
appears better to construe it with the foregoing Bkasya. The connection of the 


next Sūtra follows from its very construction. 


AX 
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Vartika on St, (30). 
{The Vartika has nothing to say on this Siitra.) 
Sitras (31) and (82). 
[The Idealist objects to what has been said in Sd. 30,J— 
GCH NOTION OF REALITY IN REGARD TO THE ‘ IN- 
STRUMENTS OF RIGHT COGNITION’ AND ‘ OBJEOTS COGNISED ’ 
(BY MEANS THEREOF) IS SIMILAR TO THE NOTION OF THE 
REALITY OF DREAMS AND THE OBJEO!'S DREAMT OF; (Si. 31) 
—oOk, IT MAY BE LIKENED TO TUB NOTIONS OF REALITY IN 
REGARD TO MAGICAL PHENOMENA, IMAGINARY CITIES IN 
THE Aig, AND THE Mirace.” (Si. 32). 
Bhasya on St. (381) and 152). 
[P. 234, Ll, 18-19. 


“In Dreams, no objects are existeat, and yet we have 
the notion of reality in regard to them ; similarly neither 
‘Instruments of Cognition’ nor ‘ Objects of Cognition’ are 
really existent, yet we have the notion of reality in regard 
to “Instruments of Cognition’ and ‘objects cognised’ by 
means thereof. [And itis notso in Dreams ouly, in the 
waking condition also, we have several such notions of 
reality in regard to things not really existent; ¢.9. magical 
phenomena &c. &c,].”’ : 


Vartika on Si, (81) and (32), 
[P. 525, Ll. 18-20.] 

“The notion of reality &c. &e.—says the Sitra. In 
dreams, no objects exist, and yet we have the notion of things 
dreamt of being really existent; similarly neither ‘ Iustru- 
ments of Cognition’ nor ‘ Objects of Cognition’ really exist, 
and yet we have the notion of these being real,” 

Sutra (53). 
[Answer,J—Since THERE 13 NO REASON (IN SUPPORT oF 


11), TAE PROPOSITION (OF THE OPronznt) CANNOT BE BE- 
GABDED AS ESTABLISHED. (St, 33). 
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Bhasya on St. (38). 
[E2235 on 11.] 


_ As a matter of fact, there is no reason in support of the 
view that “the notion of ‘Instruments’ and ‘Objects’ of 
Cognition ave like the notion of reality in regard to things 
dreamt of, and it is not like the cognition of things during 
the waking state”;—and since there is no such reason, the 
Proposition cannot be regarded as established, In fact there 
18 no reason to show that what are cognised during dreams 
are non-existent things. “Inasmuch as things dreamt of 
are not perceived when the man wakes up, {they must be 
regarded as non-evistent).” [According to this reasoning 
of yours] inasmuch as we do apprehend the things cognised 
during the waking state, the existence of these cannot be 
denied ; if, from the fact of our not apprehending, on waking, 
the things cognised in dreams, you infer that these things 
are not existent,—then it follows that the things that we 
do apprehend when awake, are ezistent, because they are 
apprehended ; so that the reason you put forward {in proof 
of the unreality of things dreamt of) is found to have the 
power of proving a conclusion contrary to your tenets. It is 
only when the existence of things can be inferred from their 
apprehension, that you can infer their non-existence from 
their non-apprehension.* And if under both circumstances 
(of dream as wellas of waking) things were equally non- 
existent, then non-apprehension could have no power at all 
(of proving anything); when, for example, there is non- 
perception of Colour when the lamp is absent, what justifies 
our attributing the non-perception of Colour to the absence 
of the Lamp is the fact that the Colour is existent,t (and 
would have been perceived if the lamp were there). 


#The right reading is qarata aAA agaga: fagia as found in 
Puri B., and countenanced by the Vargika. i 


We can attribute the non-perception of colour to the ean of lamp, only 
if weknow that colour is exiate:it, and would have beer perceived if the lamp wets 
there. If all things were always—during dreams as well as during ae waking 
state—ron-existent, then their non-perception could not prove anything at all ; 


agin that case we covid have no such notion as that ‘iE it existed, it would have 
been perceived’, 
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Further, you have to show cause for the diversity that is 
found in dream-cognitions: e.g. one dream is beset with 
dread, another with joy, and yet another is devoid of both ; 
while at times one does not dream of anything at all. Accord- 
ing to the theory under which the dream-cognitions are due 
to real causes, the said diversity can be explained as being 


due to the diversity in those causes.* 
Vartika on Sa. (88). 
[P. 526, L. 4 to P. 527, L. 11] 


What has been alleged by the Opponent cannot be 
accepted ; as there are no proofs in support of it; no proofs 
havo been adduced by the Opponent in support of his allega- 
tion that—“ the notion of reality in regard to things is like 
the notion that we have in dreams.” ‘‘ Apprehension itself 
constitutes the proof; that is, what proves the fact that the 
things apprehended during the waking state are non-existent 
apart from Consciousness is the phenomenon of Apprehen- 
sion itself,—the apprehension during dreams serving as the 
corroborative instance.”+ This proof is ineffective : because 
the instance cited is as unproved as the Probandum itself 
[that objects dreamt of have no existence is as open to 
doubt as that objects perceived during waking have no ex- 
istence], What is the proof of your allegation that ‘the 
things that are apprehended during dreams have no existence 
apart from consciousness”? “The proof lies in the fact that 
they are not perceived when we wake up.” Ifyou mean by 
this that—“ because the things are not perceived by us 
when awake, they must be non-existent, ”—this can have no 
force; as you have introduced a qualifying term (‘when 


* This explanation cannot be available for the Idealist, for whom there is no 
real object at all. 


t Theargument being thus formulated—“ Things perceived during the waking 
state have no existence,—because we have apprehension of them, --just as we have 
of things dreamt of.” 
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awake’), which implies that those that ære perceived by us 
when awake do exist; cither this is the implication of the 
qualifying term, or the qualified phrase, ‘because they are 
not perceived by us when awake,” has no meaning. Further, 
if you regard the thing perceived .by us when awake as 


non-existent, what is your reason for believing that the Mind 
ewists P 


Secondly, the fact of non-apprehension during the waking 
state, which you put forward as the reason for your allegation, 
has no validity at all; because non-apprehension is found to 
have the power (of indicating something) only under çircum- 
stances contrary to what you allege; that is,as a matter of 
fact, the non-apprehension of a thing can prove its non-ewis- 
tence only if its apprehension be taken as proved by its existence ; 
so that ‘non-apprehension’ can serye as an efficient reason 
only under circumstances contrary to your assertion. 


[The Idealist states his position with reasons]—* There 
are no objects apart from Consciousness, because they are 
capable of being apprehended, like Sensation and the rest. 
Sensation and the rest, being capable of apprehension, have 
no existence apart from Mind; similarly Objects also.” 

[The Vartita answers the Idealist’s argument as follows ]— 

As a matter of fact, ‘Sensation’ is Pleasure and Pain, and 
‘Consciousness’ is Cognition; and since Cogniti on is some- 
thing different from Pleasure and Pain, the instance you 
have cited in corroboration of your reasoning is not applic- 
able at all. That Pleasure and Pain are different from 
Cognition is proved by the fact that while. the 
the former are ‘ objects apprehended, ’ the latter 
is ‘apprehension’ itself, and certainly Apprehension is some- 
thing different from the apprehended object. Even if Cogni- 
tion were non-different from Sensation, yet there could be no 
instanco to show that ‘ Apprehension’ and ‘ Apprehended 

Nyaya Vol. IV. 210. 
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Object’ are one and the same; the action and its objective 
can never be one and the same. If you persist in regarding 
the {wo es one, without heeding what is vouched for by real 
experieace,—still such a conception would be contrary 
to your doctrine that there are four forms of Conscious- 

ness. If the fourfoldness is not admitted, and mere Cogni- 
tion or Idea be insisted upon as the only thing perceived,— 
then the person holding such views should be asked to explain 
the ordinarily perceived diversity of Cognitions. There being 
no eternal or exteraal cause for tie diversity of Cognitions, 
whence does there ariso diversity in Cognition? Ifhe admits 
that the diversity in Cognitions is like the diversity in 
dreams,—he should be forced to admit that in Cognitions 
the diversity is due to the impressions of real entities seen 
and experienced during life {the diversity in dreams being 
due to these]. If he should persist in believing that in 

dreams the diversity is due to mere fancy * {not necessarily of 
real entities), he should be met with the fact that there is 

always some distinstion between the funcy and the fancied ob. 

ject; the fancie/ object is not the same as the fancy {So that if 
the diversity in dreams is due to fancy, this fancy must per- 
tain to some real entity]. 


Stlra (34). 
Like REMEMBRANOR AND IDESIRE, THE COGNITION OF 
OBJECTS IN DREAMS ALSO— 
Bhasya on St. (34). 
[P. 235, L. 14 to P, 236, L. 7.| 


has for its object something that has been previously appre- 
hended [thìs has to be added to complete the Sūtra]. Just 
as Remembrance‘and Desire. have for their objects ‘previously 
apprehended things, and are incapable of lending support 
to the denial of the reality of such things,—so in dreams also 
the cognition of things has for its object things that have 


ee The right reading is tagqasfy aaa ma faai 
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been previously apprehended; hence these also do not justify 
the notion that nosuch things exist. Thus in reality the 
Dream-cognition is always one that has its object previously 
perceived in the waking state; and when the sleeping man 
who has seen a dream wakes up, he recognises the dream- 
cognitions as his own, the idea in his mind being ‘this is 


what I saw in my dream.’ And it js only in relation to (and - 


ın comparison with) the said waking cognition that we come 
to the conclusion that the Dream-cognition ig unreal, That 
Bha. P.23¢, 1S to say, when on waking one recognises the 

hie Dream-cognition—as ‘this is what I saw in my 
dream ’—it is the recognition that leads him to the conclusion 
—‘my cognition of things in the dream is unreal. ’ If 
there be no difference between tho two, the proof becomes 
meaningless; that is, be for whom there is no difference 
(on the point of reality) between the waking and the dream- 
cognition, for him the proof or reason,—that ‘the notion of 
Instruments and Objects of Cognition is like the notions of 
things in: a dream’ (St. 31}—can have no meaning; for 
he has denied the very basis of such an allegation ; the idea of 
a thing as what it is not (i. e. a wrong notion)—is always 
based upon a real original (counterpart); e.g. the concep- 
tion of the pillar, which is not man, as ‘man’ is always 
based upon a real original; 7. e. until the original, the real 
man, has been perceived, one can have no conception of 
‘man’ in regard to what is not man. Similarly the concep- 
tion of things in a dream,—such as ‘I have seen an 
elephant,’ ‘I have seen a mountain’ —can only rest on the 
basis of some real counterpart (the cognition of real elephants 
and mountains),* 

Varlika on St. (34). 
[P 527, L. 11 to P. 529, L. 13.] 

The dream-cognitions that rest upon such diverse 
things as ‘city ` ‘chariot’ and so forth, are unreal; and as 
such they can appear only on the basis of their similarity to 
certain cognitions during the waking state. When the 
Opponent asserts—“ for me all cognitions would be unreal,” — 


* Unless one has had a previous cognition of the real object, he can havo no 


wrong conceptions in regard to it. 
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he should be questioned in regard to the original counterpart 
(of the unreal cognitions) ; for we never find any wrong 
notions without a real counterpart. 


The man who does not admit the existence of anything 
except Consciousness should be asked to explain the roal 
character of Demonstration and Refutation. If these are 
held to be something external, then it involves self-contra- 
diction on the part of the Opponent; if on the other hand, 
they are held to be of the same nature as Consciousness, 
then, since the Consciousness of one maa is never apprehend- 
ed by another, no conclusion could be proved (for 
the benefit of another person, by such demonstration and 
refutation); as a matter of fact, one man does not know 
the dream dreamt by another person, until it is described to 
him. If (with a view to escape from this difficulty) Con- 
sciousness itself be regarded as having the form of words,— 
then the upholder of this view should be asked 
to explain the exact signification of the term 
‘form’ as occurring in the expression, ‘ Consciousness 
has the form of words’; as a matter of fact, when, by reason 
of similarity to a counterpart, one thing is conceived of as that 
(counterpart) which it is not then alone is that thing said 
to have the ‘form’ of the other thing; and since under 
your theory, there is no such real entity as ‘word,’ the ex- 
pression ‘Consciousness has the form of words’ can have 
no meaning. 


Var. P. 528. 


Further, he who does not admit of things besides Con- 
sciousness, should be asked to explain the difference between 
the waking and dreaming conditions:—as for him, just as 
there are no real objects of dream-cognitions, so also there 
are no real objects of waking cognitions; so that to what is 
due the notion that ‘ this is the dreaming and that the waking 
condition’? And the result of this non-distinction between 
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the waking and dreaming cognitions would be that there 
would be no distinction between Merit and Demerit (Virtue 
and Sin); for justas no demerit or sin attaches to incest 
committed in a dream, so would there be none attachiag to 
that act committe] during the waking state! “ Difference 
betwoan the waking and dreaming conditions is due to the 
fact that while in one the man is bes3t with sleep, in the 
other he is not so.’ Hvenit the Oppoaent admits this, the 
difficulty still remains,—how does he know that the influence 
of sleep causes derangement in Consciousness? If again, 
he should admit tbis difference (between the waking and 
dreaming conditions) that in one the cognitions are distinct, 
while in the other they are indistinct,—then, he should 
explain what sort of distinctness or indistinctness there can 
be in ‘cognitions’ when there are no real objects.* “But 
even in the absence of real objects we find diversity in the 
cognitions.” You mean by this as follows :—“ From among 
persons born under the influence of similar destinies, while 
some (on death) have sight of a river full of pus—though in 
reality neither the river nor the pus is there; and though 
one and the same thing cannot have several forms, yet in 
regard to the same riven we fnd diversity in the cognitions : 
Some other persons see that same river as full of water, 
others again as full of blood, and so forth; from all which 
it follows that in each case the Cognition appears m that 
particular form in accordance with the inner conscious- 
ness of each person, and it has no external basis in bine shape 
of an object.” But this view is not tenable; as it involves 
gelf-contradiction. When you say— there being no este 
nal object, the Cognition itself appears in ag particular 
form,” —you render yourself open to the question as © what 
ig meant by the Cognition appearing in that form. If (it is 
meant that) the Cognition has the form of the ‘blood,’ then 
—ypvoughout this passage fira iva mis-reading for firat aud aga for ETER. 
Nyaya Vol. IV. 214. 
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you should explain ‘ blood ’,—what is ‘ blood’ ? Similarly you 
should explain the forms of ‘water’ and ‘river.’ Further, 
in the sentence ‘they see the river full of pus,’ when we 
come to examine the words one by one, we 
find that they can have no meaning; as (accord- 
ing to the doctrine that nothing but Consciousness exists) 
there are no such things as ‘Colour’ and the other phases 
of Consciousness, Further, (under the Opponent’s doctrine) 
there can be no restriction as to place &c.; that is, when no 
object exists, what would be the reason for the fact that 
persons see the river of pus in one place, and not another? 
He for whom there is something really existing in a definite 
form,—for him it is quite possible that all cognition in any 
other form should be wrong; and wrong cognitions, if they 
appear, never completely discard {do away with) their 
(real) counterpart; so that it behoves the Opponent to- 
explain what is the counterpart of the cognitions of ‘ pus’ and 
the rest; and just as in the case of the cognition of ‘ pus’ 
so also in the case of the coguitions of magica) phenomena, 
imaginary cities, miragic water and so forth (it would be 
necessary to point to real counterparts). 

The Bauddha Idealist brings up the following further 
argument:— [Under the theory of the Siddhantin] the 
‘impression ’ is left by the deeds of the man in one place, while 
its result appears in an entirely different place. That is to 
say, the result of an act should- appear in the same place 
where the act is done; but for him who admits of things 
other than Consciousness, tha act is done in one place, while 


its result appears in another place ; so that the action and 
its result are not co-substrate.’’* 


Var. P. 529, 


* For example, the man performs the Putréstiin the present body, while ho 
gets theson after several months and appears elsewhere than in the Body of the 
performer. According to the Idealist, the act of performance and the birth of the 
son, both appear in the same ‘Series of Consciousness” that 


Tala constitules the entire. 
personality of the man, 
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There is no force in this argument; as we do not admit 
any such thing; we do not admit that the act and its result 
are not co-substrate ; the act and the result both accruing to 
the Soul; so that our theory is not open to the objection 
urged.* 

(The Vartika formulates arguments in support of the 
reality of external things|—Objects are something different 
from my Consciousness, —(«) because they are possessed 
of generic and specific properties,—like the Consciousness 
appearing in another ‘ series’;—(b) because they are cognis- 
able by the Instruments of Right Cognition ;—‘c) because 
they are preceded (brought about) by Merit. 

Bhasya on Sa. (35), 
[P. 286, L. 7 to L. 22]. 
Such being the case,— 


TAB DESTRUCTION OF WRONG APPREHENSION FOLLOWS 

FROM Treur KNOWLEDGES ; JUST AS THERE IS DESTRUCTION OF 

THE CONCEPTION OF THINGS DURING A DREAM, ON WAKING, 

(Sūtra 35), 

When one has the conception of ‘man’ in regard to the 
Pillar, this is ‘wrong apprehension, ’—being the apprehen- 
sion of the thing as what it is nob; whereas when, in regard 
to the Pillar one has the conception of ‘ pillar, this is ‘ ‘True 
Knowledge’ ;—and what is set aside by ‘True Knowledge’ 
is the wrong Apprehension, not the odject,—the generic 
character of ‘ object’ being common to the Man and the 
Pillar. ¢ Jusbas when the man wakes up, the cognition 
that he has sets aside the conception of things that he had 
during dream,—and not the ‘object’ in general. Similarly 
in the case of magical phenomena, imaginary cities and 


* According to us the mere birth of the son is not the result, but the pleasure 
caused by the birth, and pleasure isin the Soul ; similarly the causo of itis not the 
mere Act, but the Merit produced by it. 

+ When we subsequently come to recognise the pillar as ‘pillar,’ all that this 
proves is that our former cognition of it was wrong, nol that the “man” (as wight 
the pillar had been formerly apprehended) is non-existent, nor that the former 
cognition had no objective at all. 
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ir ave the cognition of things as what they are 
aoa. ae wrong apprehensions also are set aside, in the 
manner described above, by ‘ True Knowledge, which does 
not set aside the fact of the cognitions having some sort of 
an object, As a matter of fact, in the case of magic &e. also, 
the Wrong Apprehension has always got some basis io neat ; 
for what bappens in what is called ‘ magic ’ is that the man 
equipped with the necessary appliances, takes up a real 
substance similar to that wbose illusion he intends to pro- 
duce, and in regard to this real substance, he brings about the 
wrong apprehension in another person ;—1n the case of the 
‘Imaginary City, ’ what happens is that either Snow or some 
such real substance actually comes to assume the shape. of a 
city, and hence, from a distance, people come to conceive of 
it as ‘City’; that this is what really happens is proved by 
the fact that the illusion does not appear when there is no such 
substance as the said Snow;—similarly again, when the 
Sun’s rays, coming into contact with the heat radiating from 
the Harth’s surface, begin to flicker, there arises the notion 
of ‘water? in regard to it, by reason of the perception of 
the common quality of (flickering) ; that this is so is proved 
by the fact that when the man draws near, or when the 
Sun’s rays are not there, there is no such illusion. Thus 
we find that in the case of every Wrong Apprehension there 
is some sort of real entity at the bottom somewhere, and 
no Wrong Apprehension is entirely baseless. We also find 
that there is a distinct difference in the character of the two 
cognitions,—viz: (a) that of the magician and his audience 
(the former regarding the magic phenomenon as unreal, 
and the latter believing it to be real); (ù) that of the man 
ata distance and of one who is near at hand, the former 
regarding the ‘imaginary city’ and the ‘miragic water’ as 
real, while the latter has no idea ofsuch things at all; and 
(c) that of the sleeping man and of the waking man. All 
this diversity would be inexplicable if everything were 
non-existent, and as such entirely without any name or 

character. 

Vartika on Sù. (35), 


[P. 529, L. 17 to P, 530, 3.] 
Such being the case, ihe desiruction 
sion &e, &e.—says the Sūtra. 


of Wrong Apprehen- 
The conception of the pillar 
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as ‘man’ is wrong apprehension; and this wrong Apprehen- 
sion is set aside by the True Knowledge (of the Pillar. as 
Sas ere pillar’, which latter does not set aside the 

re general character of ‘ object,’ which is com- 
mon to the Pillarand the Man. Just as the conception of 
things apprehended in a dream are set aside by the waking 
cognition of things, which latter however, does not set aside 
the general character of ‘object.’ The rest is clear in the 
Bhasya. 

Sitra (36). 

[Having disposed of- the Idealist, who, while deny- 
ing the reality of the Huternal world, admits the 
Idea,—the Author next takes up the Nihilist, who de- 
nies the Idea also|—IN THE SAME MANNER, THR EX- 
ISTENCE OF THE ‘ APPREHENSION’ ALSO (CANNOT BE DENIED) ; 
BEOAUSE WE ACTUALLY PRBORIVG ITS CAUSE, AS ASO ITS 
REAL EXISTENCE. 

Bhasya on Si. (86). 
[P. 287, Ll. 2-4.] 

Just as the existence of the ‘ object’ of Wrong Apprehen- 
gion cannot be denied, so that of the Apprehension itself 
cannot be denied ;—why ?—(a) because we actually perceive 
its cause, and (b) because we actually perceive its real ex- 
istence ; (a) as a matter of fact, we are actually cognisant of 
the cause of Wrong Apprehension ; and (b) Wrong Appre- 
hension also is found to appear in every person, and is 
actually cognised as such, being, as it is, distinctly cognisable. 
From all this it follows that Wrong Apprehension actually 
exists. be f 

[And when even Wrong Apprehension is real, Right Ap- 
prehension is all the more so]. 

Vartika on St. (86). 
|P. 580, L. 5 to L. 8.) 


In the same manner &c. &c.—says the Stra. There is 
always a cause for Wrong Apprehension. ‘“ What is that 
cause?” It consists of (a) the perception of common pro- 
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porties, (v) the non-perception of specific properties and (c) 
the imposition of such specific characters as are not actually 
present (in the thing). When one'admits that there are 


Wrong Apprehensions, it behoves him to point out its cause ; 
and when one admits its cause, he must admit its ‘object’ 


also. 
Sutra (87). 
Wrona APPREHENSION HAS A DOUBLE CHARACTER, 
BASED UPON THE DIFFERENOB BETWEEN THE REAL OBJROT 
AND THE COUNTERPART.” (St. 37). 
Bhasya on St. (37). 
[ P. 237, L. 6 to L. 12.] 


The ‘real object’ isthe Pillar, and the ‘counterpart ’ is 
the Man; and whenever there is a wrong apprehension of: 
the Pillar as ‘Man,’ both of these—the real object and the 
counterpart—are manifested in it quite distinctly, and the 
misapprehension is due to the preception of -their common 
properties ;—simuilarly there is misapprehension of the Flag 
asa line of cranes, of a piece of stone as a pigeon, In fact, 
Wrong Apprehensions are possible only in regard to similar 
objects, because they are brought about by the perception 
of common properties (belonging to two or more similar 
objects).t (For these reasons, he for whom everything is 
without name and form,—acvording to sucha person there 
ean be no possibility (of Wrong Apprehension). 

. As regards Odour and other such objects of Cognition, 
the notion of ‘Odour’ Ge. (i.e. of the things in their own 
character),—which would be regarded (by the Opponent) 


# The Bauddha argues that, since the object of Wrong Apprehension is 
non-existent, that of Right Apprehension also must be non-existent, This is 
what the present Sätra traverses. The idea is that the object of Wrong Appre- 
hension also is not entirely non-existent : What forms the object of Wrong Ap- 
prehension has a dual churacter—that of the real object ‘ Pillar’ and also that of 
the counterpart ‘Man’; and thoughin the character of ‘man’ the object is non- 
existent, it is really existent in the character of‘ Pillar.’ 


_ +The reading in the pridted text is wrong. The right reading is cither— 


(a) TARAA MIRTA OF (b) TA MATA METATA 06 in Puri B: 
We have adopted the latter. 
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as Wrong Apprehensions,—must, in fact, be regarded as 
True Apprehension ; for the simple reason that in the case 
of those Coguitions, there are no two things involved—in 
the shape of the real object and its counterpart,—nor is 


there the perception of any property common to two or more 
things. 


From all this it follows that the allegation that—“ the 
conceptions of the Instruments and the Objects of Cognition 
are wrong ”—is not right, 

Vartika on St, (87). À 

Wrong Apprehension &c. &c.—says the Sutra. The ‘real 
object’ is the Pillar, the ‘counterpart’ is: the Man; and it 
is only when both of those are manifested that we have 
Wrong Apprehension. The restis clear in the Bhagya. 


End of Section (4). 


Section (5) 
[Stéras 388—49.] 
The Development of True Knowledge. 
Bhasya on Si. (38). 
[P. 237, L. 12 to L. 17.] 


It ha been said above that when there is True Knowledge 
of the causes of Defects, there follows the cessation of the 
notion of ‘I? Now the question arises—How is True 


Knowledge brought about ? * 


° The reality of the External World and of Cognitions having been 
established, the Author reverts to what was said under Sāțras 4-2-1 eż seg. in 
connection with the causes of Defects, where the process was described. 
This cannot be regarded as sufficient for the purposes of the enquirer ;, as 
the True Knowledge there in described cannot do away with such illusions 
and wrong apprehensions as are of the nature of Direct Apprehension ;— 
hence it becomes necessary to describe such True Knowleige as may be of tho 
character of Direct Apprehension—Parishuddhi. 


This is the particular form of ‘True Knowledge’ that is referred to by the 
question with which the Bhésya introduces the Satra.—Vardhamana. 


Vishvanātha adds—The Knowledge produced by the Scriptures is momen- 
tary, like all cognitions, so that when it ceases to exist, wrong notions would 
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[Teus KNowbenGe PROCERDS] FROM THE PRACTICE OF 

A PARTIOULAR FORM OF MEDITATION * (St. 28) 

When the Mind having been abstracted (withdrawn) from 
the Sense-organs, is kept steady by an effort tending to 
concentration,—the contact that takes place between this 
Mind and the Soul, and which is accompanied by a con- 
scious eagerness to get atthe truth, is what is called ‘ Medi- 
tation.’ f During this meditation, no cognitions appear in 
regard to the objacts of thesenses. From the practice of 
the said Meditation proceeds True Knowledge. 

Vartika on St. (38). 
[P. 530, L. 12 to P. 531, L. 9.) 


Tt has been said above that from the True Knowledge of 
the cause of Defects follows the cessation of the notion of ‘I’; 
now the question arises—How does Trus Knowledge come 
about? It comes, says the Sura, from the practice of a 
particular form of Meditation. The rest is clear in the 
Bhasya, 

Objection :—“ The Internal Organ (Mind) being all-pervad- 
ing in its character, no abstraction of it is possible. ” If 
you mean by this that—“ since the Internal Organ is all- 
pervading, how can there be an abstraction of it P”—then 
our answer is that there is no force in this; as this has been 


CS ES en 
again conlinue to appear and entangle the Soul. Hence it becomes necessary to 
explain the process by which the said True Knowledge may be developed and 
amplified and rendered capable of putting an end, once for all, to all possibility of 
wrong notions appearing again, 

* The exact reading of thia SGtraig uncertain. Sa. Ms. D. and Vishvanatha 
read as in the printed text ; Puri SG. Ms. reads aarfifagtanrrarg (which is appa- 
rently wrong) ; the Tétparya reads aadis ; though the Nydyasach- 
inbandha reads as in the printed text. Si. Ms. C. however teads—qragtafagtaed - 
etary (? aazareatage AENT: | 


t ‘By concentration’ is meant the keeping of the Soul within its own abode 
in the lotus of the heart. As such concentration is present also during deep sleep, 
we have the additional qualification ‘which is accompanied by &c.’—which ex- 
cludes Deep Sleep.—Tatparya. 
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already answered. How the Internal organ is not all-pervad- 
ing we have explained before (in course of our refutation 
of the Sarkhya), by “ pointing out that in reality the laternal 
Organ is atomic. “Butin that case the perceiving of 
the movement of one’s own limbs would not be possible.” 
If you mean by this that—* He whose Internal 
organ is atomic can never have the perception 
of the movement of his own limbs; as the atomic Internal 
organ could not be in contact with the (moving) hand and 
| the eye at one and the same time, *’—then our answer is 
that this is not right; t because the effort (required for the 
movement of the hand) and the perception can very well 
| appear at one and the same time, on account of the contact 
of the Soul, the Mind and the Body being simultaneous ; that 
4 is, the contact of the Soul with the Body, and that of the 
Soul with the Mind {f come about simultaneously ; so that the 
\ movement of the limb would be due to the contact of the 
Soul with the Body, § while the activity of the visual organo 
(necessary for the perceiving of the said inotion) would be 
due to the contact of the Soul with the Miod;—and while 
the movement of the man’s limb is due to his effort, his 
perceiving of it is brought about by the contact of the object - 
perceived (i, e the moving limb) with the says of right - 
emanating from’ the eyes. Further, inasmuch as we do 


Var. P. 531. 


* The moving of the hand is due to the effort of the Soul operating on that 
limb, so that when the Hand moves it should be in contact with the Mind’, 
similarly when something would be seea by the Bye, the Eye would have to be 

| in contact with the Mind. Now if the Mind is atomic it cannot bein contact 
with the hand and the Bye at one and the same time ; hence the man could never 


seo his own’moving hand. 
Í + Though the 7 ia not essential, yet it is better to have it. 
| £ The right reading is BRANATAFHIMAAT: TATA. 
§ The reading in both editions is wrong. Tho right reading is AAKANÛTA- 
maraa as found in the Täl parya. 
Nyaya Vol. IF. 222, 
22 
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not postulate any ‘parts’ for the Soul, the objection can 
have no force against us. If the Soul had parts, then alone 
could it be said that the Mind is in contact with one part 
of it, while the Body isin contact with another part, and 
then alone would the objection regarding the perceiving of 
the movements of one’s own limbs have some force :—he, 
however, for whom the Soul has no parts, cannot be affacted 
by the said objection ; as (according to him) the Mind could 
very well be in contact with the Soul which is also in contact 
with the Body.. 
Bhésya on Si. (39). 
[P. 237, L, 17 to P. 238, L. 3]. 


[Objection]—“It has been said that during “ Meditation 
no cognitions appear in regard to the objects of the senses ; 
but— 

“ THIS IS NOT POSSIBLE ; (A) BECAUSE CERTAIN OBJECTS 

ARE EXTREMELY POWERFUL, — (Sūtra 39). 


“In some cases, Oognitions will appear, even in the 
“absence of any wish on the part of the person; so that 
“what bas been asserted cannot be right ;—why ?—be- 
“cause certain objects are extremely powerful. As a matter of 
“fact, we find that sometimes, even though the man has no 
“wish for the cognising, the cognition does appear, as we 
“find in the case of the thundering of the clouds and 
“such things (which we cannot help hearing, even against 
“our wish). So thatthe said particular kind of meditation 
« cannot be possible. ” 


Vartika on Si. (39). 
[P. 531, Ll. 11—12.] 

“ This is not possible etc, etc.—saysthe Safra. The said prac- 
‘tice of the particular Mind of Meditation is not possible; be- 
“ cause in some cases even though the man does not wish it, the 

es Cognition does appear; as we find in the case of such 
things as the thundering of the clouds and the like.” 
Sutra (40). 
“(B) ALSO BECAUSE COGNITIONS ARE BROUGHT ABOUT 
BY Hunarr &e,” (Sui. 40). 
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Bhagya on Si. (40). 
[P. 238, LI. 5-6.] 
“Such things as Hunger and Thirst, Heat and Cold, and 


Disease bring “about cognitions even against our wish. 


Hence „RO ‘ concentration (or one-pointedness, of the Mind) 
is possible.” 


Vartika on Su. (40). 
[P. 581, L. 14-15.) 


“ Also because Ẹ&o. §c.—says the Sūtra. Cognittous are 
brought about “ by Hunger and Thirst, oven against our wish ; 
hence also the said particular kind of Meditation is not 
possible.’ 
Bhasya on Sifra (41). 
P. 258, L. 6. to L. 11), 

Itis possible that the man may renounce Meditation 
and become agitated, and there may also be causes tending 
to bring about such agitation as constitutes an obstacle 
to Meditation ; but even so,— 

MEDITATION WOULD BE BROUGHT ABOUT BY THE FORJE 

OF THE FRUIT OF WHAT HAS BEEN FREVIOUSLY ACOOMPLISHED 

(Sa. 41). 

“What has been previously accomplished '—stands for the 
Merit and Wisdom, acquired in previous lives,—which serve 
to bring about True Knowledge ;—‘ Force of the fruit’—stands 
for the faculty born of Yogic practices; if there were no 
fruits of such practices, people would never pay any heed 
to them; even in the case of ordinary worldly acts, we find 
that constant practice produces a certain faculty. 

Vartika on Si. (41). 
[P. 531, L. 17 to P. 532, L. 6.) 

Meditation is brought about &o. §c.—says the Sutra. < What 
has been previously accomplished ’—stands for the particular 
form of Meditation practised in the preceding bodies;—the ~ 
‘fruit’ of that is Merit, and this is what again 
brings about another particular kind of 
Meditation; and this particular kind of Meditation leads 
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to the suppression of external objects. Even in the case 
of the ordinary man it is found that when he is rapt in 
meditation, even though the external objects may gather 
round him, yet no cognitions appear for him; how 
much more so then should this be the case with the Yogin P If 
Cognitions were to appear simply because there are external 
objects gathering round the man, then such Ooguitions would 
appear also after Final Release; becanse for the released 
man also, certain external objects do gather round him, so 
that cognitions should still go on appearing, (which is 
absurd). 
Bhasya on Si. (42). 
[P. 238, L, 11 to L. 16.] 
It is for the removal of the obstacles (to Meditation) 
that— 


THERE 18 THE ADVICE THAT YOGA SHOULD BE PRACTISED 

IN FORESTS, OAVES AND RIVER-BANKS. (SG, 42). 

The Merit produced by the practice of Yoga follows the 
‘Soul in other births also; and when the Merit that brings 
about True Kuowledge has reached a high stage of 
development, and the Exercise of Meditation has assumed 
high proportions,—True Knowledge appears. We have 
actually found that Meditation serves to suppress the force 
of even powerful objects; as for example, even the ordinary 
man says—‘ My mind was elsewhere, I did not hear this,’ or 
‘I did not know this.’ 


Vartika on Sā. (42). 
[The Martika has nothing to say on this Sitra. } 
Bhasya on Sa. (48). 
[P. 239, L.17 to L. 19.) 


$ [Says the Opponent]—‘But if you admit the fact (urged 
m Si. 39) that on account of the force of certain extremely 
powerful objects, Cognitions appear even against the man’s 
wish,—then, 


be my pi 
THIS CONTINGENCY WOULD ARISE ALSO UPON FINAL 
Rezease ’,—(Su. 48), 
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& Even when theman has become released, it would be 
possible for Cognitious to appear, by reason of the force of 
external objects.” 


Vartika on St. (43). 
{The Vartika has nothing to say on this Sūtra.] 
Sülra (44). 
Nor so; ror COGNITION IS SURE TO APPEAR ONLY IN 
THB ACCOMPLISHED Bony. (Sa. 44.) 
Bhasya on Sù. (44). 
[P. 233, L. 21 to L. 23.] 


It is only when the Body, —as the receptacle of Activity, 
Sonse-organs aud Objects,—has been accomplished, under the 
influence of Karma (past deeds) that the presence of this cause 
makes the appearance of Cognitions sure to come about; 
so that however powerful the external object may be, 
it is not able to bring about Cognitions ia the Soul; for the 
external object has been found to have that power (of bringing 
about Cognitioas) only when it is in contact with a Sense- 
organ, {And no such contact is possible in the case of the 
person who has attained Final Release}. 


Vartika on St. (44). 
[P. 532, Li. 10-11.) 

Not so ete, etc.—says the Sara. It is only when the 
Body is there that the external object gives rise to Cognitions, 
—and not when there is no Body. 

Sūtra (44). 
AND THERE IS ABSENOE OF THAT WHEN Finau RELEASE 
(HAS BEEN ATTAINED, (SU. 45.) 
Bhasya on Si. (45). 
[P. 239, L. 2 to L. 6] 
.‘ That’—stands for the Body and thə Sense-organs, 
which contain the causes of cognition; and ot this there ig 


absence when Final Release has been attained ; for the simple 
reason that there are no Merit and Demerit left (to bear 


Nyaya Vol. IV. 226, 
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fruition). Hence the allegation (in St. 43) that “ the con. 
tingency would arise also upon Final Release ”—is not true, 


It is for this reason that Final Release consists of freedom 
from all kinds of pain; inasmuch as the rootof all pain, ang 
the receptacle of all pain,—i.e., the Body and the Sense-organs 
absolutely cease upon the attainment of Final Release, it 
follows that Final Release consists inabsolute freedom from 
all pain ; for without its root, and without its receptacle, no 
pain can appear. 

Vartika on St. (45). 


[P. 582, Ll. 13 15.] 


And there is alsence fe. §o.—says the Stilra. ‘Of that’ 
—t. e. of the Body &c., which are the cause of Cognitions, 
there is absence when Final Release has been attained, It is 
for this reason that Final Release consista in freedom from 
all pain; that is, because upon final Release, the root of all 
pain as well as all pain cease to exist—therefore freedom 
from pain constitutes Final Release. 

Section (46). 

For THAT PURPOSE (THERE SHOULD BE) EMBELL- 
ISHMENT * OF THE SOUL, BY MEANS OF RESTRAINTS AND 
OBSERVANCES AND SUCH OTHER METHODS OF INTERNAL 
DISCIPLINE AS MAY BE LEARNT FROM THA SOIeENOK OF YOGA. 

(Sa. 46.) 


Bhasya on St. (46). 
[P. 239, L. 9 to L, 13.] 

For the purpose of attaining Final Release, there should 
be ‘ embellishment of the Soul’,—< Restraints’ are the means 
of acquiring merit, common to men in all conditions of life ; 
while‘ Observances’ are peculiar to each condition. * Hnbellish- 
ment of the Soul’—consists in the destruction of Demerit 
and accretion of Merit.—‘ Znternal discipline’ should be 
learnt from the science of Yoga; it consists of Penance, 
Controlling of the Breath, Abstraction of the Mind, Contempla- 


of the 


* Vishvanatha reads, “dtmasamskara’ ani explains it as realisation of the Soul. 
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renouncing of objects of sense serves to remove attachment 
and hatred. The other ‘methods’ consist of the details of 
conduct laid down for Yoga [such as concentrating of the Mind, 
eating only particular kinds of food, not staying at one place 
for any length of time, and so forth]. 
Vartika on St. (46). 
[P. 538, Ll. 16. 1—2.) 


For that purpose ete. elc.—says the Sara. For the purpose 
of attaining Final Release, there should be ‘ embellishment 
of the Soul’ by means of Restraints and Observances. ° 

Siitra (47), 
(‘THERE SHOULD ALSO BE] REPETITION OF THE STUDY oF 

THE SCIENCE, AS ALSO FRIENDLY DISCUSSION WITH PERSONS 

LEARNED IN THE Sorenon. (Sa. 47). 

Bhasya on Si. (47). 
[P. 239, L. 15 to 18.) 


‘For that purpose ’ has to be construed with this S#éfra 
also. The term ‘jana’ stands for that by which things are 
known, jiayaté anéna, i. e. the Science of the Soul ;—the 
‘grahana’, $ study,’ of this consists in reading it and retain- 
ing it ia the mind;—the ‘repetition’ of such study means 
the carrying on of it continuously, in the shape of reading it, 
listening to it (being expounded) and pondering over it.— 
‘friendly discussion with persons learned in the Science’—is 
meant to bring-about consolidation of the knowledge acquir- 
ed; this ‘consolidation’ consists in—(1) the removing of 
doubts, (2) the knowing of things not already known, (3) the 
confirmation (by the opinions of the learned) of the conclus-- 
ions already arrived at (by one’s self).—the term ‘ samvaga’ 
means * ‘ samaya vadah’, ‘ discussion for the sake of coming 
to an agreement’ ;[ i. e. friendly discussion, °] 


Vartika on Si, (47). 
[P. 583, Ll. 4—5.] 
Repetition of the study of the Science, etc., etc.—' Jana- 


grahana’ means ‘study of the Science’. ‘ Persons learned in 
Salaa ante ek SARA 9 


9 The readiog of the printed text @ATTATS gives no sense, the right reading 


ARTI Ae is supplied by the Puri Ms. 
i Nyaya Vol. IV. 228. 
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the Science’ are those who know the means (of acquiring True 
Knowledge). 
Bhasya on St. (48). 
[P. 289, L, 19 to P. 240, L. 1.] 


The expression ‘ friendly discussion with persons learned 
in the Science’ (occurring in the preceding Safra) is vague ; 
it is explained ia the following Sutra. 

Satra (48). 
Tat (FRIENDLY DISOUSSION) SHOULD BE OARKIED ON 

WITH TAE PUPIL, THE TEACHER, COMPANIONS IN STUDY, AND 

OTHKR WELL-KNOWN LBARNED PERSONS,—WHO WISH WELL 

(To THU ENQUIRER) AND WHO ARE NOT JEALOUS OF HIM*, 


(Su. 48). 
The meaning of the Sära is explained by its own words. 
Varlike on St. (48). 
[The Varfisa has nothing to say on this Sura. | 
Bhasya on St, (49). 
[P. 240, L. 2 to L. 6.J 
Tt might be thought that—the putting forward of theories 
and counter-theories would be unpleasant to the other party 
(the teacher and the rest); {with a view to this we have the 
following St/ra.] 
Sutra (49). £ 
BEING A SEEKER (AFTER TRUTH) [THE MAN SHOULD 
CARRY IT ON] FOR THE ACCOMPLISHMENT OF H19 PURPOSE, 
EVEN WITHOUT PUTTING FORWARD ANY COUNTER-THEORIES. 


° The Commentators have explained ‘tam’ as referring to the ‘person learned in 
the Science’, and ‘abhyupéyat’ as janiyat ; by this the Sūtra would mean that one 
should know the persons mentioned as ‘learned in the Science.—Similarly ‘ shréyorthi- 
bhih’ they explain as meaning ‘those that have faith in Final Release. We have 
thought it best to deviate from this explanation.. In the case of the former, it 
is not easy to construe the instramental in fursa RARE sata ta : 
and as regards the latter, it is very much simpler, and more in keeping with 
the epithet @nasmyibhih’, to take it- in its natural sense ‘those who wish well’; 


as it is only such well-wishers whose intercourse can be entirely friendly and 
conducive to good, 
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* He should carry on the discussion’ (of the foregoing Sūtra) 
has to be construed here also. Inasmuch as the man is 
desirous of acquiring knowledge from the other person, he 
should simply express a desire to learn the truth; and thus 
without trying to establish any theory of his own, he should 
clarify (correct) his own view of things,—specially by realis- 
ing the fact that the doctrines of several philosophers are 
mutually contradictory [and from among these accepting 
what is right and rejecting what is wrong]. is 


Vartika on Si, (49). 
[The Vartika has nothing to say on this Séra.] 
End of Section (5). 


Section (6). 
[Sūtras 50-51.] 
The Defending of True Knowledge. 
Bhasya on Sik. (50). 
[P. 240, L. 7 to L. 10.] 
Through excessive partiality to their own theories, some 
people transgress all bounds of reasoning; in that case— 


DISPUTATION AND WRANGLING (SHOULD BE OARRIED 
ON) FOR THE PURPOSE OF DEFENDING HIS DETERMINATION 
TO GET AT. THE TKUTH, JOST AS THE HEDGE OF THORNY 
pRancues4pay UP FOR THE PROTECTION OF SPROUTING 
steps, (Si. 50). 
This however is meant ouly for those persons who have 
not acquired True Knowledge, whose defects have not been 
removed, aud who are still making an attempt for those 


purposes. 
Vartika on St. (59). 
(P. 533, Ll. 14—16.] 

Disputation and Wrangling etc. etc.—says the Sutra. 
What the Sara means is that what is herein said should be 
done only by such persons in whom True Knowledge has 
not yet appeared. 

Nyaya Vol. TV. 230. 
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Bhasya on Siti. (51). 
[P. 249, L. 11 to L. 14.] 

When one has been rudely addressed by an Opponent, ei- 
ther through vanity (of superior knowledge’, or through sheer 
prejudice (against truth), or through some other similar 
reason (ie, desire for wealth, fame &c.),—then he (failing 
to perceive the right answer to the ill-mannered allegations 
of the Opponent)— 

SHOULD PICK UP A QUARREL WITH HIM AND PROCEED 

TO DEAL WITH BIM BY DISPUTATION AND BY WRANGLING, 

(Sti. 51). i 

‘ Pick up a quarrel’—i. e. witha view to defeating the 
Opponent, —and not with a view to getting at the truth. But 
this should be done only for the purpose of defending true 
Science, * and not for the purpose of obtaining wealth, honour 
or fame. ; 

Thus ends the Bhisya on the II Daily Lesson 
of Discourse IV. 
Vorlika on Si. (51). 
[P. 533, L. 16 to P. 524, L. 5.) 


When onehas been rudely addressed by the Opponent etc. etc. 
he should pick up ete. ete.—says the Sira. < Tabhyim ’—i.e. 
by Disputation and by Wrangling. ‘Pick up a quarrel’ ete.— 
with a view to defeating the Opponent, and not with a view to 
gelling at the truth. Butthis should be done ete, elc.— says 
the Bhasya. 


‘Rebirth, as related to Activity and Defect, has been 
fully explained ; Fruition, Pain and Release, as also the means: 
of Release, have been described (in the fourth Aghyāya). ’ 

End of the Vartika on Daily Lesson TI of Discourse IV. 

Enp or Discourse JV. 


* The motive prompting the man should be—If this ill-mannered person is 
“lowed to go undefeated, then ordinary men will accept his conclusions as the 
right ones, and this would bring about a total confusion relating to Dharma and 
true Philcgophy,—says the 7 Alparya, 

> 
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Apuyaya V. 
Daily Lesson I. 
Section (1). 
[Siras 1—3.] 

The Futile Rejoinders consisting in the Unfair Urging of 
the Fallacy of * Neutralisation.’ 

Bhasya on Si. (1). 
{P. 241, L. 1, to L. 9,] 

Futile Rejoinder having been defined (in Si. 1-2-18) as 
€ that objection which is taken on the basis of mere similarity 
and dissimilarity,’ it was described briefly under Si. 1-2-20, 
where it was pointed out that ‘there is multiplicity of Futile 
Rejoinders owing to there being several and diverse varieties 
of it;’ this Futile Rejoinder is now described in detail. ‘The 
Futile Rejoinders herein described consist of arguments 
urged in confutation of the argument that has been put 
forward in demonstration ofa certain couclusion ; and their 
number is twenty-four ; * they are as follows :— 


~ 


° Among commentators there has been a great deal of discussion in regard 
to the exact character of this Fifth Discourse and its connection with what has 
gone before. To the end of Adh. IV, we had the Ævaminatiox, * Partksa,’ of 
what had been mentioned in Si, 1-1-1 and definedin the rest of Adh. T; so that 
the natural subject-matter of Adh. V should consist in the continuation of tho 
game Examination of things; what we find however in this Adhy@ya are defini- 
tions of the several varieties of Futile Rejoinders and Clincheis. Hence the 
difficulty. ; 

The Tatparya says—The proper place for the defining of the particular kinds 
of Futile Rejonder and Clinchers was just after the general definition of these in 
Adh. I; yet the author of the Sabra intentionally omitted to do it there, in order 
net to delay the examination of the ‘objects of cognition,’ for which the pupils 
were growing anxious ; aud having finished all that, he now naturally reverts to the 
defining of the several varieties of the two categories that he had left undefined, 
Further, the last part of the preceding Adhyiya having dealt with ‘ Disputation 
aud Wrangling,’ it is in connection with those thatthe Sage deals with Futile Re- 
joinder and Clincher, which can occur only in Disputation and Wrangling ; so that 
the sequence of Adh. V is allright ; its subject-matter arising directly out of 
what has ocourred towards the endof the preceding Adhyaya. - 


The Parishuddhi enters into along discussion as to whether Adh. V is meant 
tobe ‘Definition’ or‘ Examination’ ; and coines to the conclusion that its subject 


watter consists of Definition. : ‘ 
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Sūtra (1). 
(1) PARITY,* PER SIMILARITY, (2) per DISSIMILARITY, 

(3) PER AUGMENTATION, (4) Per SUBTRAOTION, (5) PER 

UxnorrrtarnTY, (6) Per CERTAINTY, (7) Pre SHUPFLING, 

(8) rer Propanpum, (9) per Convercrnon, (10) PeR 

Non-ConvERGENOE, (11) per Continuen Question, (12) 

PER COONTER-INSTANCE, (13) per Non-cungeation, (14) 

PER Doost, (15) per VaorLtaTion, (16) per Non-pro- 

BATIVENESS, $ (17) Pre Presumption, (18) per Non- 

DIFFERENOB, (19) per EVIDENOR, (20) PER APPREHENSION, 

(21) per NON-APPREHENSION, (22) per Non-wrernauiry, Î 

(23) pee EHreanauiry AND (24) pee CHagacrer or 

EFFECT. —(Sū. 1.) 

When the argument urged in confutation is through 
similarity, and does not differ in validity from the argumant 
put forward in demonstration, it constitutes ‘ Parity per 
Similarity ’; the said ‘non-difference’ we shall exemplify in 
the particular instances that we shall cite. ‘ Parity per Dissim- 
ilarity and the other Futile Rejoinders may bo similarly 
described. 

(Vartika on Sù. (1). 
[P. 585, LI. to 535, L. 1.) 

Futile Rejoinder haying been described only briefly, it 

had to be described in greater detail ; hence is the present 


* Udayanacharya in his Bodhasiddhi (Nyayaparishista) thus explains the 
signification of the term ‘ sama ’ occurring at the end of these names.—(1L) Accord- 
ing to the Vartikd, it means ‘ equalising’ ji. e the Futile Rejoinder is put forward 
for the purpose of counter-poising or neutralising the effects of the original 
Reasoning ;—(2) according to the GBhisya, it means that the Futile Rejoinder is 
put up with a view to show that there is uothing in the original reasoning which 
differentiates it from what is now put forward; [thereis not much difference 
between these two].—(3) others explain itas meaning that the Futile Rejoinder 
puts the original reasoner on exactly theaame footing as his Opponent putting 
forward the Rejoinder ;—(4; the ‘ Equality’ of the Futile Rejoinder lies in the fact 
that while demolishing the reasoning of the first party, it demolishes itself also. 

_ [Udayanacharya himself accepts this last explanation. ] 


+ LEISIS] is the correct reading. 


f The printed text reads qaaa, but from the later Sūtras, it is 
clear that fgg comes after afe hence the right reading ig qiaealrcafaeg 
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Discourse started; the first Siéra whereof is—' Parity 
per Similarity §c. §c.’ Futile Rejoinder is that reasoning 
set up in refutation of a reasoning propounded in demonstra- 


tion, which (in reality) is incapable of refuting the 
latter. 


“Inasmuch as the putting forward of the Futile Rejoind- 
er has been prohibited, and as it consists only of wrong 
answers, it is not right to set it up atall. The use of the 
Futile Rejoinder has been prohibited in the following sen- 
tence —‘ Casuistry, Futile Rejoinder and Clinchers should be 
avoided by one in his own assertions’ (Bhasya, Text, P. 7, 
L. 2.),; and, further, Futile Rejoinder is not the right auswer 
to an argument; hence it is not right to set up a Futile Re- 
joinder.”’ 


This is not right, for the useful purpose served by the 
setting up of the Futile Rejoinder has also been pointed out 
in the passage—‘ these can «be urged with force against 
others’ (Bhasya, Text, P. 7, L, 3). In fact sometimes the 
Futile Rejoinder may be set up even in refutation of a valid 
reasoning; i. e. though the first propounder of the thesis 
may think that the reasoning pub forward against him is 
sound, yet being desirous of obtaining wealth, honour and fame 
(and being anxious to guard the Truth against attack] he 
sets up a Futile Rejoinder; his motive in so doing being as 
follows :—‘It may be that being upset by my Futile Rejoind- 
er, the other party may not be able to per- 
Mapai? ceive the right answer to my Rejoinder; so 
if the other party is really unable to find a suitable answer, 
he is defeated; while if I do not set up the Rejoinder, the 
other party would obtain absolute victory over me; and 
certainly rather than suffer such total defeat, itis better that 
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“ 


I should render the issue fof the disputation) doubtful, hence 
it is best that I should set up the Futile Rejoinder, ’* 


Other people have held that the Futile Rejoinder serves 
the purpose of rebutting invalid reasonings. Some people 
hold that the Futile Rejoinder should be set up for the pur- 
pose of setting aside unsound arguments. They declara as 
follows :—‘ When an unsound argument has been put forward, 
a Futile Rejoinder may be set up, either (a) by reason of 
the fact that the person setting it up, is unable to detect the 
flaw in the argument (and thus to set up the right answer), 
or |b) on account of the desire on his part to point out the 
flaw in the argument by placing before him an undesirable 
contingency (a dilemma).’ f 

This however is not right; as there would, in such cases, 
be no need for the Futile Rejoinder : if the first party knows 
that the argument put forward against him is unsound, then 
he should naturally proceed to point out the flaw in it that 
he has actually detected, and there would thus be no need 
for setting up the Futile Rejoinder. If, on the other hand, 


* In sheer opposition to Truth, the Opponent sets up an argumect against it ;— 
the expounder of the Truth finds himself unable to meet that argument ;—he 
feels that if he fuils to provide an answer, the audience, consisting of men of 
ordinary capacity, would be misled to believe that the Truth is otherwise than 
what has been propounded by him ;—hence he meets the Opponent’s argument by 
means of a Rejoinder which he knows tobe futile, and yet he sets up with the 
idea that, in case the Opponent fails to detect and expose the fallacy in the 
Rejoinder, the worst that would happea would be that the audience would be left 
in doubt as to the issue of the conflict, Even this is better than that the cause of 
Truth should suffer total defeat, Though as a matter of fact it is not possible that 
there should be any valid argument against a ¢rue thesis, yet the expounder of this 
may not be able t> perceive the fallacy in the argument against it, and so may regard 
it as ‘ valid’—Tatparya. 

t Even though he knows the right answer to the Opponent’s argument, yet he 
elects to meet him with the Futile Rejoinder, for the purpose of convincing him 
of the fallaciousnesa of his argument by -placing before him the following 
dilemma :—‘I know that my rejoinder is defective; but so is yours; so that if 
your argument is right, mine also should be go, '—T at par ya, 
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he does not detect any flaw in the Opponent’s argument, 
how could he set up any Futile Rejoinder at all? He who 
does not understand things can not set up any arguments* 
FÉ he were to set up arguments without understanding 
things, then he might say anything he liked; and there would 
be no restriction at all (to his assertions). 

What we have just said also sets aside the view that the 
first five Futile Rejoinders are set up against the ‘ Inde- 
cisive’ Reasoning. Some people have said that—* when the 
other party has put forward an indecisive reasoning, then 
should one set up the first five Futile Rejoinders.”—This view 
also is set aside by what we have just said.—“ How ?"—If 
the man knows that the Opponent’s reasoning is indecisive, it 
is this defect that he should point out; while if he does not 
recognise any such defect, he is ignorant (and can say noth- 
ing to the point). 

What we have said also disposes of the view regarding 
the sequence of right and wrong arguments ;—that is, the 
view that, ‘‘ when the Opponent puts forward a right argu- 
ment, he should be met with a right argument, and when 
he puts forward a wrong argument, he should be met with 
a wrong argument [and both these arguments in answer 
constitute the Futile Rejoinder].”—Bat the ‘ right’ argument 
is that which consists in the pointing out of defects in the 
Proposition and other factors of the reasoning put forward 
by the Opponent ; and such an argument would be a right 
answer, and it would not bea Futile Rejoinder. Thus the 
view in question cannot be right; as it shows that the persons 
who hold it are ignorant of the real character of ‘Futile 
Rejoinder ’. 


=a EEN nn en TC PEE ae 

“©The subject-matter of the disputation is one that the first party has fally 
studied; and if he is unable to detect flaws in the arguments put forward against 
what he has fully studied, he cannot have the ready wit necessary for the setting 


of the Futile Rejoinder, £ 
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‘Parity, ‘Sama’, consists in the propounding of an 
argument for the purpose of equalising (counterpoising, 
the original argument); and what is meant by the 
names of the Futile Rejoinders is that egualisng is 
done by similarity, Hqualising is done by dissimilarity, 
and so forth; so that the setting up of these Rejoinders 
is for the purpose of equalising (the original argu- 
ment): the ‘equalising’ may or may not be actually 
accomplished ; but the man. who puts forward the Futile 
Rejoinder does £o with tbe intention of ‘ equalising’ ; just as in 
ordinary life a man makes efforts for the sake of his family 
{and the efforts may or may not be actually fruitful]. 

Or, ‘Parity’ may be taken to imply the absence of any 
peculiar reason (in favour of the original 
argument, as against the counter-argument 
set up in the Futile Rejoinder); the sense of the latter 
being—‘ you do not indicate any particular reason in 
support of your argument’; the idea with which the person 
puts forward the Futile Rejoinder being—‘ my reasoning 


Var. P.537. ` 


is exactly like yours.’ 

The Futile Rejoinders can not all be urged against all 
reasonings (as some people have held) ; for the simple reason 
that they are not equally applicable to all, As a matter of 
fact, all Futile Rejoinders are not applicableto all reasonings ; 
é.g., when the original argument is based upon ‘ dissimilarity,’ 
one could not set up those Futile Rejoinders that consist of 
“Parity ’ per ‘ Superiority’, or ‘ Inferiority’, or ‘Uncertainty,’ 
or ‘Certainty’, or ‘ Shuffling.’ 

By ‘Parity,’ ‘ Equalising,’ it is not meant that there is 
equality between the propounder of the original thesis and 
the propounder of the Rejoinder; because the Futile Rejoinder 
is always wrong answer; so that the propounder of the Futile 
Rejoinder must be one whose view is wrong; while in regard 
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to the propounder of the original thesis, it is uncertain as to 
what he says being right or wrong [so that there can be no 
equality between the two protagonists. ]® 


Bhasya on Si. (2). 
[P. 241, L. 10 to P. 242, L. 11] 
my OVD . Ads, . 
The definition (of these Futile Rejoinders) is as follows :— 
Stra (2), 

(1) and (2)-—THt ORIGINAL PROPOSITION HAVING BEEN 
PROPOUNDED ON THE BASIS OF A SIMILARULY AND DISSIMI- 
LARITY, IF TAE OPPONENT SEEKS TO PROVE THE CONTRARY 
OF ITS PREDIOATE, ALSO ON TAB BASIS OF SIMILARITY AND 
DISSIMILARITY, WE HAVE INSTANCES ov ‘Parity PER Dsm- 

; 
LARITY, AND‘ PARITY per DISSIMILARITY, t (Sa. 2). 


(1) When the original proposition is propounded on the 
basis of similarity, if the Opposition to it, seeking to establish 
the contrary of its predicaie, is set up also on the basis of 
similarity,—and this Opposition does not differ from the 
argument put forward in support of the original proposition,— 
it is a case of thit Opposition which is called ‘Parity per 
Similarity’, E.g. The Proposition having been in the form 
‘The Soul must be active—because every Substance is 
endowed with qualities conducive to activity,—the clod of 
of earth, which is a substance, is eadowed with qualities 
conducive to activity, and is found to be active,—the Soul 
also is so,—-therefore the Soul must be active; ’—the Opponent 
sets up the following opposition to it, also on the basis of 
Similarity :—‘ The Soul must be inactive,—because every all- 
pervading substance is inactive-—Akdsha, which is an all- 


* The twenty-four Futile Rejoinders have been classified under sixteen heads, 
described in Sections 2 to 17. I, comprising (1) and (2), is the wrong urging of 
the fallacy of ‘neutralisation’ ; II, comprising (3) to (8) is ia the form of putting 
forward alternatives regarding the Probandum and the Example; IT, comprising 
(9), and (10), bears upon the convergence and divergence of pairs of things; IV, 
comprising (11) and (12), also bears upon continued Question and Counter-instance 3 
the rest comprising only one each. 

+Sadharmyavaidhdarmy thhy tm is to be construed with ‘upasamh irz, as also with 
taddharmaviparyayopapattéh,'—according to the interprecation of the BAtsye. 
Vishvanatha appears to construe it only with the latter term. 


Nyaya Vol, IV. 238. 
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pervading substance, 1s inactive,—the Soul also 18 S0,— 
therefore the Soul must be inactive. And there 18 NO special 
reason why on the ground of its similarity to active substances 
the Soul should N fegarded as active, and it should not be 
regarded as inactive, on the ground of its similarity to 
inactive substances ;—so that inasmuch as there is no special 
reason i whìch makes one or the other more valiq, this ig 
‘an instances of Futile Rejoinder called ‘ Parity per Similarity.’ 


[This iss cuse where the original Proposition is based upon 
Simi! amd the Opposition to it is also based upon 


t“ Parity per Dissimilarity ’ (in opposition 
position) is the following—‘the clod of earth 
which is endowed with qualities conducive to activity, is 
found to be limited in its extent,—the Soul is nol so limited—- 
therefore the Soul cannot ba active, like the clod of Earth ;— 
there being no special reason why, on the basis of its 
similarity toan active substance, the Soul should be regarded 
as active,—and why, on the basis of its dissimilarity to the 
active substance, it should not be regarded as inactive; and 
inasmuch as there is no such special reason, it is a case 
of ‘ Parity per Dissimilarity.’ [This is case of the Proposi- 
tion being based on Similarity, aud the Opposition on 
Dissimilarity]. 

(8) The original Proposition being set up on the basis 
of dissimilarity, —'‘ The Soul must be inactive, —because it is 
all-pervading,—every active substance is found to be not 
all-pervading, asin the case of the clod of Barth,—the Soul 
ig not so non-all-pervading,—hence it must be inactive’ = 
‘the following opposition is set up on the basis of dissimi- 
larity: —‘ the Akasha, which is an inactive substance, is found 
to be devoid of qualities conducive to activity,—the Soul is 
not so devoid of such qualities,—hence the Soul cannot. be 
inactive *;—and there is no Special reason why, on the ground 
of its dissimilarity to the active substance the Soul should be 
regarded as inactive, and why, on the ground of its dissimilarity 
to the inactive substance, it should not be regarded as active ; 
thus there being no such special reason, this is an instance of 
Parity per Dissimilarity’. [This is an instance of the 
Proposition as well as its Opposition both being based 
upon Dissimilarity] 
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(4)An instance of ‘ Parity per Similarity’ (in opposition’ 
to the same Proposition) *—‘the clod of Barth which is 
active, is found to be endowed - with qualities conducive to 
activity,—the Soul also is so eudowed,—hence it should 
be active ’;—there is no special reason why, on the ground of 
its dissimilarity to the active substance, the Soul should 
be regarded as inactive, and why, on the ground of 
ats similarity to the active substance, it should not be 
regarded as active; and there being no such special reason, 
this is an instance of ‘ Parity per Similarity.’ [This is an 
instance of the Proposition boing based upon Dissimilarity 
and the Opposition on Similarity. 

Vartika on Su. (2), 
[P. 587, L. 10 to P. 538, L. 9.] 


The original proposition having been ete. ete.—says the 
Sutra. ‘Parity per Similarity’ and ‘ Parity per Dissimilarity’ 
—are two forms of Opposition. (1) When the proposition is 
propounded on the basis of Similarity, there is opposition 
set up againstiton the basis of another Similarity, which is 
contrary to the former Similarity, (2) and when the 
Proposition is propounded on the basisof Dissimilarity, there 
is opposition set up against it on the basis of a Similarity, 
contrary to the said Dissimilarity ;—both these constitute 
‘Parity per Similarity.’ E.g. (1) The Proposition being in 
the form ‘Sound must be non-eternal,—because it has 
the character of being produced, and such things as the 
Jar and the like, which have the character of being 
produced, are found to be non-eternal,’—the following 
opposition is setup against it. ‘If Sound is regarded as 
non-eternal by reason of its similarity to the non-eternal Jar, 
it should have to be regarded as [ternal also, because it has 
‘iacorporeality, which forms its similarity to Akasha which 
is eternal.’ (2) The same Proposition being put forward 


*The words AQ alqeqan wanting in the printed text is supplied by the 


Puri Ms. B. and also Mss. C and D. 
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on the basis of Sound’s dissimilarity to Akasha [i. e.“ Sound 
must be non-eternal, because it bas the character of being 
produced,—and Akāsha, which is eternal, is not possessed 
of that character], the following opposition is set up against 
it:—*If Sound is to be regarded as non-eternal by reason of 
its dissimilarity to the eternal Akash, it should have to be 
regarded as eternal, by reason of its similurity to the eternal 
Akasha, in the shape of incorporeulity ;—if you think that 
eyen though this Similarity is there, Sound cannot be regard- 
ed as eternal, then it is not right for you to assert that 
‘Sound should be regarded as non-oternal, by reason of its 
similarity to the Jar, or by reason of its dissimilarity to 
Akasba. ’ 

The urging of the Futile Rejoinder serves to point 
out that there is no special reason (in support of the 
view propounded in the Proposition); and there being no 
such special reason, the Futile Rejoinder bears the semblance 


of the urging of the fallacy of ‘ Inconclusive- 


Vartika P. 538. 
e s ness, ? 


(3) Similarly when the proposition is propounded on 
the basis of Dissimilarity and Opposition is set up against 
it on the basis of Dissimilarity contrary to the former, and (4) 
when the Proposition is propounded on the basis of 
Similarity and Opposition is set up against it on the 
basis of a Dissimilarity contrary to the former—we 
have ‘Parity per Dissimilarity.’ . D. g. (3) When the same 
argument is put ia the form ‘Sound must be non-eternal, 
by reason of its dissimilarity to Akasha,’ the Opposition is 
set up that ‘it should be regarded as eternal by reason of 
its dissimilarity to the Jar, in the shape of incorporeality.’ 
(4) The same argument being put forward on the basis of 
similarity to the Jar (in the shape of having the character of 
being produced), Opposition is set up against it that—‘ If by 
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reason of its similarity to the Jar, Sound is to be regarded 
as uon-elernal, then, by reason of its dissimilarity to the 
Jar (in tho shape of incorporeality’, it should have to be 
regarded as elernal;'’—if you think that even though there 
is this dissimilarity, Sound cannot be eternal, then, in that 
case, your reasonings— Sound must ba non-eternal, because 
of its similarity to the non-eternal Jar, and because of its 
dissimilarity to the eternal Akasha’—are inconclusive (not 
true). This is what coustitutes the ‘absence of special 
reason, '# 
Bhasya on Sù. (8). 
[P. 242, L. 12 to P, 248, L. 6.] 


The answer to the above two Futile Rejoinders is as 
follows :— 


Stifra (3). 


THE PROPOSITION WOULD BE ESTABLISHED IN THE SAME 
MANNER AS THE FAOT OF A OBRTAIN ANIMAL BEING THE 
‘cow’ IS ESTABLISHED BY THE PRESUNOK IN IT OF THE 
OLASS-OHARACTER UF THE ‘cow.’—(St. 5). 


If one were to seek to establish his proposition by means 
of mere ‘similarity,’ or by means of mere ‘ dissimilarity, ’"— 
then there would certainly be the uncertainty (inconclusive- 
ness, urged in the Futile Rejoinder). There is however no 
such uncertainty when the conclusion is based upon a partic- 
ular property [such as is invariably concomitant with what 
is sought to be proved]; e. g. that a coriain animal is the 


* Udayanachaérya in his Bodha-siddhi says—Each of these two Futile Rejoindera 
is threefold: (1) Bearing upon a truo subject (2) bearing upon an untrue subject, 
and (3) consisting of wrong expression. The examples cited ia the Vartika 
belong to the first kind (Sound being really non-eternal). Following is the example 
of the second kind:—The Proposition being propounded in the form ‘Sound must 
be elernal, because it is intangible, like Akasha,’ the Opposition is set up against 
it that ‘Sound being cognisable; and as such similar to non-elernal things, it 

“should be regarded as non-eternal'. ‘The oxamples cited in the Bhdsya belong 
to the third kind; as the subject thereof is true, it is only the verbal expression 
that is defective. A Rejoinder, even though quite rightin matter, if it is put up 
in wrong form, becomes Futile, 2 
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cow is proved by reason only of that ‘ similarity of it to the 
cow ’ which consists in the presence of the particular class-char- 
acter ‘cow’ (which is invariably concomitant with, Insepar- 
able from, all cows),—and not by reason of the presence of 
such other proverties as are different from the presence of the 
dewlap * (which other properties are not invariably concomi- 
tant with all cows]. Similarly the proposition that a cer- 
tain animal is the cow is proved t+ by reason only of that 
‘dissimilarity of it to the Horse’ which consists in the pre- 
sence of the classecharacter ‘cow, —and not that dissimilarity 
which might consist in a mere diversity of qualities &e. Allthis 
has been explained in the section on ‘ Factors of Reasoning 
(in Bhaisya on Si. 1-1-39), where it has been pointed oat that 
in the sentence (formulating the inferential argument), several 
Instruments of Cognition combine together and conjointly 
accomplish the common purpose (of proving the conclusion), 
—and that the uncertainty (that the Futile Rejoinders point 
out) can apply only to Fallacious Reasonings (and not to 
valid reasonings). 


Vartka on Si. (8). 
[P. 533, L, J0 to L. 18,] 


The answer to the above two Futile Rejoinders is as 
follows :—The proposition would be established etc. elc,—says 
the Sé#fra, Even though between the Horse and the 
Cow, there is similarity consisting of the character of being 
and so forth, and there is also dissimilarity, consisting 
in the (fact of one of them, the Horse, having) uncleft boofs, 


= ee coe 


* The word “sisnadisambandhat’ as it stands, would mean that the said 
conclusion cannot be proved by the presence of the dewlap œc. This however 
would be wrong ; a3 the presence of the dewlap &c. is as peculiar to, and invari- 
ably concomitant with, all cows, as the class-character ‘cow’ itself, In view of 
this, the Ta@tparya has explained the compound ‘ sésnddi’ as meaning properties 
other than the presence of the dewlap, 


ta Ar: fref is wrong. Read =Œ in place of qasfound in Puri B, also in 
C and: D. 3 ; 
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—yet, on the mere ground of the said similarity in the form 
of the character of ‘being’ the Cow cannot become the Horse; 
nor on the mere ground of the dissimilarity in the form of 
unclefl houfs, the non-Cow can become the Cow. And what 
is the reason for this ?—The reason lies in the fact that one 
(the similarity) is not invariably concomitant (with the ¢ Cow), 
and the other (the dissimilarity) is not exclusively precluded 
(from the ‘Cow’ only).» It is only that ‘ similarity ° which 
is invariably concomitant, relatively as well as positively, 
with a certain property, that can serve as the ground for 
attributing that property to a certain object ; and it is only 
the class-character ‘Cow’ that is so concomitant (with the 
character of being the Cuw) ; hence it is only the presence of 
this class-character ‘ Cow’ that can prove the fact of a certain 
object being the Cow. Inthe case in question, ‘incorporeality’ 
is a quality that is positively concomitant, as well as nega- 
tively concomitant, with both ‘eternality’ and ‘non- 
eternality’; hence the presence of that quality can be a 
ground for regarding Sound either as ‘eternal’ or as 
*non-eternal.’ On the other hand, on the ground of thepresence 
of the character of being produced, which is positively 
and negatively concomitant (with ‘ non-eternality ’ only,) we 
shall be justified in regarding Sound as ‘non-eternal only.’ 
Thus then, to your assertion—that there is no special reason 
(in support of the original proposition as against the Futile 
Rejoinders)—our answer is that what we have just pointed out 
(i.e. the necessity of invariable concomitance) forns the 


‘special reason’ (in support of the original proposition that 


‘sound is non-eternal, because it is endowed with the character 


f being produced.’ ; 
tae ) End of Section (1). 


* The character of being’ is present not only in the Cow, but in all things ; uncleft 
hoof is absent not only in the cow, but in several other avimals also, e. g., the buffalo. 
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Section (2). 
[Stitras 4-6.] 


Dealing with the siv Futile Rejoiuders—(5) ‘Purity pep 
Augmentation’ (4) ‘Parity per Subtraction,’ (5) ‘ Parity per 
Uncertainty’, (6) ‘Purity per Certainty,) (7) § Parity per 
Shufling, and (8) ‘ Parity par Probandum,—which are bised 
upon the diversity of the character of the Subject and tht of the 
Tustunce. 


Sttra (4). 


BASED UPON THE DIFFERENCE IN THE PROPERTIES OF THE 
‘Supseor’* and or Tae ‘Hxameue’ are tHe Fortur 
Resoinokes Named (3) ‘ PARITY PER AUGMENTATION, (4) 
‘Parity per Soprraction’, (5) ‘Parivy por Unowr- 
TAINTY, (6)* Parry eek CERTAINTY, (7) ‘ Pagiry per 
SHUFFLING ;’ AND BASED UPON THE FAOT OF BOTH (SuBsEor 
AND EXAMPLE) BEING ‘ OBJECTS TO BE PROVED’ (BY INFsn- 
ENCt) 18 THE Purine Reyuinper Namen (5) ‘ PARITY per 
Propanpuy.’—(Sa. 4.) 


Bhasya on Su. (4). 
[P. 243, L. 9 to P. 244, L. 2.] 


(3) When the Opposer puts forward the contingency of an 
additional property of the ‘Example’ subsisting in the ‘Subject’, 
itis‘ Parity per Augmentation ’t F. g. [against the Proposition 
that ‘the Soul must be active, because it is endowed with 
properties conducive to action, like the Clod of Earth "| the 

re a 
**Sd hya’, says Vishvanatha, stands here for ‘paksa’, ‘Subject’. 
character’ referred to are existence and non-existence, 


‘The diverse 


The property ia question does not really belong to the ‘Subject,’ and the 
Rejoinder attributes that property to it; thus there is an accession to, an union of, 
the propertiee of the ‘ Subject.” Henco the name ‘ Parity per Augmentation,’ 
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Opposition is Set up—-“if by reason of the presence of 
qualities conducive to action, the Soul should, like the Clod 
of Earth, be regarded as active, then, like the Clod of Earth, 
it has to be regarded as tangible also ; if it is not tangible, 
like the’ Clod of Earth, then it should not be active either; 
or you should point out some special reason (why it should 
be regarded as active, and not as tangibls).” [Here the 


additional quality of tangibility, which is not existent in the 
Soul, is attributed to it. * 


(4) When the Opposer urges the contingency of the 
absence of a certain property in the Subject, on the analogy 
of the ‘Example’,—it is < Parity per subtraction 8§ Wey 
(against the same Proposition) the Opposition is set up— 
“inasmuch as the Clod of Barth is found to be active and 
not all-pervading, the Soul also, if active, should be regarded 
as nol all-pervading; or you should point out some special 
reason (why it should be regarded as active and not as 
not all-pervading\ [Here the property of all-pervadingness 
is subtracted from the Soul]. 

(5) and (6) ‘ Varnya’ means ‘ khyapaniya, ‘that whish is 
yet to be known’, hence ‘ uncertain’ ; and ‘ avarnya,' ‘ certain, 
is the reverse of that; these two properties, ‘ uncertainty ’ 
and ‘ certainty ’, belong respectively to the ‘ Subject’ and the 
‘ Example’ [the presence of the Probandum in the Example 
being known for certain, while its presence in the Subject is 
still uncertain |; and when, in opp sition, the opposer reverses 
these qualities (by attributing uncertainty to the § Example, 
and certainty to the ‘ Subject”), we have the Futile Rejoinders, 
‘Parity per Uncertainty’ and “Parity per Certainty.’t 

* This Futile Rejoinder is intended to urge the Fallacy of ‘Contradiction — gays 
Udayana. 

t This is intended to urge the Fallacy of the‘ Unknown’. 

Į‘ Parity per Uncertainty’, by reducing the Example to Uncertainty, makes it 
equal to the ‘ Subject’; and ‘ Parity per Certainty,’ by removing uncertainty from the z 
Subject’, makes it equal to the ‘Example’. The ‘Subject’ is that in which the 
presence of the Probanduin is doubtful and is sought to be confrwed by the argu- 
ment in question ; while the ‘Example’ is that wherein the presence of the Proban- 
dum is known for certain. - 

As an example of ‘Parity per Uncertainty’ inthe generalisedform, Vishvanatha 
puts’ forward the following :—Against any argument that the First Party might 
put up in support of his Proposition, the Opponent will set up the following Opposi- 
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(7) The ‘Example’ being endowed with the property 
that constitutes the Probaus (proving the desired Proposition,) 
—if the Opponent attributes to it some other property, and 
then urges the fact of this other property being such as 
is not invariably concomitant with the properties of the 
Probandum,—it is a case of ‘Parity per Shuffling” E.g. 
(against the same Proposition) we have the Opposition—* One 
thing endowed with qualties conducive to action 1s found to 
be possessed of Gravity, as we find in the Clod of Earth 
(Example), —while another thing similarly endowed is found 
to be devoid of Gravity, as we find in the case of Air ;—similarly 
it is possible that while one thing, the Clod of Harth, which 
is endowed with qualities conducive to action, is active, 
another thing, the Soul, which is similarly endowed, may be 
without action;—or you should show some special reason 
(against this).””* 


tion— What can prove the Proposition is only that Property which, as Probans, 
subsists in the Subject of that Proposition ;—this Probans must, in order to be 
effective, subsist in the Example also ;—now the principal property that subsists 
in the ‘Subject’ is the character of having the presence of the probandum doubtful ;— 
and this same character should reside in the Example; hence the Example also 
should be onein which the presence ofthe Probandum is doubtful.” —And the follow- 
ing is the example of ‘ Parity per Certainty :—“ The Example must be one in which 
the presence of the Probandum is known for certain, the property in the Example 
must also reside in the Subject,—hence the Subject also must be one in which the 
presence of the Probandum is known for certain,—and if the Subject is so, then 
it loses the very character of the ‘Subject’, which must be one in which the 
preseace of the Probandum is only doubtful.” 


The ‘ Parity per Uncertainty ” is intended to urge the Fallacy of ‘ contradiction’ 
and ‘ Parity per Certainty ’ is intended to urge the Fallacy of the ‘unknown’—says 
Udayana. 

*Here the Opponent attributes to the Example, Clod of Earth, the quality of 
‘gravity,’ and then shows that gravity, one quality of the Example, jis not in- 
variably concomitant with the qualities conducive to action (as in Air, we find these 
latter, but not the former),—and analogously it may be possible that qualities 
` conducive to action, which also belong to the Example, may not be invariably 
concomitant with activity. Here we havea case of a property (gravity) being 
found in the Example which is not invariably concomitant with the Probans, 
‘qualities conducive to action,’ This also includes case (i) where the property 
found in the Example isone with which the Probans is not invariably concomitant. 
This Futile Rejoinder is intended to urge tho Fallacy of Inconclusiveness,— 
saye Udayana. 
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(8) That character is called ‘ Probandum’ which is found 
to be one upon which the whole force of the Probans and 
the other Factors of the Reasoning is operative; and when 
such character 1s attributed to the ‘ Example’, it is ‘ Parity 
per Probandum. E.g., “If the Soul is to be regarded as 
active, in the same manner as the Clod of Harth is active, then 
it comes to this that the Clod of Earth is like the Soul,— and 
the Soul is the Subject in regard to which the presence of 
Activity is still to be proved,—hence the Clod of Barth also 
should be one in regard to which the presence of Activity 
is still to be proved ;—if this is not so, then it is not» true 
that the Soul is like the Clod of Earth (which means that 
the Example cited is not right].” + 

Vartika on Si. (4). 
[P. 539, L. 3 to L. 13.] 

‘Augmentation’ consists in imposing a property that 
does not exist ;—and ‘Subtraction’ is the withdrawing of 
the property that is already present ;—‘ Uncertain ’ is that 
which is yet to be proved; and ‘ Certain’ is that which has 
not got to be proved.— Shuffling’ consists in a peculiarity. 
The Opposition that makes use of these constitutes the five 
Futile Rejoinders, ‘ Parity per Augmentation’, and the rest. 
And when the Opposition shows that the character to be 
proved, and that which has been put forward to prove it, 
stand on the same footing, it is a case of ‘Parity per 
Probandum,’ R 

For example, in the Proposition already referred to, it 
having been asserted that the conclusion must be true, because 
such is found to be the case with the Jar,—the opposition 
is set up that,—‘‘ if Sound is like the Jar, then, since the Jar 
has Colour, Sound also should be regarded as colour: 


*This q is wanting in the printed text ; it is found in the Puri Mss. also inC.and D. 

+ The Subject, the Probans and the Example must be such as are definitely 

known from other sources of knowledge, and are not dependent upon the reasoning 

of which they themselves form parts. That which is to be proved, the Eroban; 

dum is one that is not so known. Jf the Example is shown to be one which 
also is still to be proved, this vitiates the entire reasoning. 
This is meant to urge the Fallacy of the ‘Unknown % 
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ed ;—this is a case of ‘ Parity per Augmentation.’ If the Oppo- 
sition is set up in the form—* since Sound is colourless, the Jar 
also should have to be regarded as colourless,’—it is a case 
of ‘Parity per Subtraction.’ If the Opposition is in the 
form—“ That the Jar is non-eternal is certain, then the 
non-eternality of Sound also should be certain’, or ‘ the fact of 
Sound being eternal being uncertain, that of the Jar being 80 
should also be uncertain ’,—these two are instances of ‘ Parity 
per Uncertainty ’ and ‘ Parity per Certainty.’ If the Opposi- 
tion set up is—“ Sound may be capable of being produced 
(like the Jar),—but Sound is produced by Disjunction, while 
the Jar is not produced by Disjunction, so that the diversity 
between the two, in the form of one being eternal and the 
other non-eternal, should be as possible as that in the form 
of one being produced by disjunction while the other is not 
produced by Disjunction ;’—this is an instance of ‘ Parity per 
Shuffling’ Lastly, when the Opposition is set up in the 
form—“ What is the reason for asserting that the Jar 
is non-eternal; this reason is as muci to be made known as the 
Probandum of the original Proposition,” —since such an 
opposition consists in the setting up of the fact of the Reason 
being like the Probandum, it is called ‘ Parity per Probandum.’ 
Bhasya on Su. (5). 
[P. 244, L. 2 to L. 7.) 


The answer to the above six Futile Rejoinders is as 
follows :— 


Satra (5). 


ĪNASMUOA AS THE ‘ REAFFIRMATION ’ (LEADING TO THE 
CONOLUSION) IS ONLY SECURED ON THE BASIS OF A PARTICULAR 
SIMILARITY (BETWEEN THE SUBJECT’ AND THE“ EXAMPLE) 
THERE OAN BE NO DENIAL OF 
DISSIMILARITY*+.—(Xū. 5). 


, 
3 


IT ON THE BASIS OF ANY MERE 


*Invariable concomitance is the essential element, 


3 and when we have 
even one point of similarity which is inv 


ariably concemitant with the Probandum, 
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It is not possible to hide away (i.e. deny) what has been 
duly established ;—and the ‘analogy’ (between the Subject 
and the Hxample) is duly established, if there is some point 
of similarity between them; as we find in the case of the 
well-known analogy ‘as the Cowso the Gavaya’; this being 
so, in regard to the cow and the Gavaya, it is not possible 
to urge that ‘ there is some difference (of character) between 
the two (and hence the analogy is not right) ”;— similarly 
(in the case in question) when on the point of that character 
which is meant to establish the conclusion, it is found that 
it is present in the Hxample (and in the Subject),—it cannot 
be possible to deny the conclusiveness of the said character 
merely by pointing out that there is some difference between 
the two, consisting in a diversity in their properties. 

Vartika on St. (5). 
[P. 553, L. 15 to P, 540, L. 6.] 

What the Stitra means is that all that has been urged . 
above cannot be accepted ; as it shows that the real meaning 
(character) of the Probans has not been grasped We do 
not mean to say that in Sound (the Subject) there are found 
all the properties of the Jar (the Example); all that we say 
is that, that property which proves the Probandum, and 
which therefore is the (Probans), resides in both. In the 
Reaffirmation (which is the fourth factor in our reasoning 
process) we use the expression ‘so is (tbe Subject, Sound)’; 
and what this expression means is that the character of 
being capable of being produced is re-affirmed of Sound, 
Such being the case, what has been urged ‘under St. 4) can 
have no meaning at all. When it is said ‘As the Cow so the 
Gavaya,’ it is not meant that all properties of the Cow reside 
in the Gavaya, or that all properties of the Gavaya reside in 

the Cow; all that is meant by the statement 


UNE is that it affirms in regard to the two animals 


just that property which is common to them. If it meant 


that is enough to prove our conclusion. It isnot possible for the ‘Subject’ 
and the ‘ Example’ to have nodissmilarity at all ; that would mean identity. All 
that is necessary is that they should resemble on certain such points as are invariably 
concomitant with the Probandum. 
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the affirmation ofall properties, then, there should not have 
been used the expression ‘as—so’; the right expression, in 
that case, would be * this is the same as that’. Exactly the 
same is the case with the case in question (Sound and 
Jar). 

It has been urged (Vartika, Text, P. 539, L. 11 &c.) 
that—* since between Sound and Jar there is this difference, 
that while one is produced by Disjunction, the other is not 
so produced, it follows from this that there should be this 
difference also between them, that while one is non-eternal, 
the other is eternal, —But as a matter of fact, the character 
of being capable of being produced is invariably concomitant, 
negatively as well as positively (with Non-eternality); and 
such is not the case with the character of being produced by 
Disjunction. Further, as a matter of fact, no object, either 
eternal or non-eternal, (with the sole te" exception of Sound) 
is ever found such as is produced by Disfunction in the 
same manner as Sound is produced.* [So that being produced 
by Disjuaction in this minner would reside in Sound only, 
and as such being too specific, could not prove anything at 
all,] So that the contention of the Opponent (putting up the 
Futile Rejoinder) has no force at all. 


Sūtra (ő). 
FURTHER, INASMUCH AS THE ‘ EXAMPLE’ BECOMES AN 
‘HXAMPLE’ ONLY BY REASON OF THE INDIOATION OF THE 
AOTUAL PRESENOE, IN IT, OF THE PROBANDUM [IT CAN 


NEVER BE SAID TO STAND ON THE SAME FOOTING AS THE 
PRoBANDUM, WHAT IS STILL TO BE PROVED]. ` Stra (6). 


* This has been added with a view to exclude the case of ‘ Disjunction born 
of Disjunction, ’ as this is not ‘ produced in the same way as Sound ’; Sound being 
prodaced by the Disjunction of its cause or source only ; while the other 


Disjunction is produced by the disjunction of the cause and the non-cause.— 
Tétparya, 
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Bhagya on Sù. (6). 
(244, Ll. 9—10.] 


What is indicated (in the Example) is only such a fact as 
is not incompatible with what is agreed upon by all men, 
ordinary as well as learned; and since it is only when the 
presence of the Probandum is so indicated that the Example 
becomes a true ‘Hxample’,—there can be no ground for 
saying that the Example stands on the same footing as the 


Probandum.* 
Vartika on Si. (6). 
[P. 540, L. 8 to P. 541, L. 3.] 


When you said that “the Hxample is the Probandum, 
what is to be proved”, you did not understand the true 
character of the ‘Hxample’. ‘The ‘ Example’ is that which 
forms the subject of the undisputed cognitions (of both 
parties); and as such it can never be the Probandum, what 
is to be proved (which is always doubtful). If the cognition 
(involved in the Hxample) were disputed, it would not be a 
true Example, —being devoid of the characteristics of the 
‘Example’, 


{In connection with Futile Rejoinders some people have 
held that—“ their number should be fourteen only, not twenty- 
four, for if they are twenty-four, then] there is needless 
repetition of certain Futile Rejoinders.” There is 
however no repetition; (a) because their meanings are 
distinct ; it has been explained how the meanings of ‘ Parity 
per Augmentation’ and the rest are different from one an- 
other ;—(b) because we find a distinct difference in the 
manner in which each of them is put forward; asa matter of 


fact, the way in which ‘ Parity per. Augmentation’ and the 
2 
Py Le a 


* The answer given in Sa. 5, applies to all the six Futile Rejoinders described 
t=) . . 

in $a. 4, What is said in Sa. 6, is the answer that is applicable to only three 

n Sö. 4, : Z z aan 

of them—‘ Parity per Uncertainty,’ ‘ Parity per Certainty’ and ‘ Parity per Pro- 


bandum ’?.—Z@iparyd . 
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other Futile Rejoinders are put forward is entirely dif- 
ferent. “In this manner there should be an endless 
number.” If you mean by this that" if the 
Futile Rejoinders are to be regarded as distinct simply by 
reason of difference inthe way ia which they are put for. 
ward, then their number cannot be twenty-four only (but 
endless), —this has no force; as no limit is intended ; it is 
not meant to limit the number of individual Futile Rejoinders 
to twenty-four only ; but this endless variety is due to the 
variety of examples (all which fall within the OMA ts 
well-defined groups). “How do you know that this 
is what is meant?” Well, the single Fallacy of 
‘Neutralisation” has been divided into four kinds. If, 
in answer to this, the Opponent should say that, since all 
Futile Rejoinders have a certain common characteristic, they 
must be regarded as one and the same,—this would militate 
against his own assertion that the number of Futile Re- 
joinders is fourteen. If this diversity (into fourteen kinds) 
be held to be based upon some sort of difference among them, 
—then it cannot be rightly asserted that « Parity per Aug- 
mentation’ and the rest do not differ from ‘Parity per Shuffl- 
Var. P. 541. ing ;’ for, justas on the basis of some dif- 

ference among them, there would be fourteen 

Futile Rejoinders,—in the same mauner, on the basis of some 
difference, the number would be twenty-four, In fact the 
argument that, “ by reason of some sort of similarity among 
‘ Parity per Augmentation’ and the other Futile Rejoinders, 
they should be regarded as one ”, is itself of the nature of a 
Futile Rejoinder, *called ‘ Parity per Non-difference.’ And 


the answer to this Futile Rejoinder is mentioned elsewhere 
(under Sū. 5-1-24). 


End of Section (2). 
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A Section (8). 
|Stitras 7-8.] 
Dealing with (9) * Parity per Convergence’ and 
(10) Parity per Non-convergence,’ ' 
Sutra (7). 
“THE PROBANS (COULD ESTABLISH THE PROBANDUM) 
BITHER BY UNITING, OR NOT-UNITING, WITH ‘THE PRoBAN- 
DUM,—IF IT UNITAS WITH IT, THEN IT BECOMES NON: 
DIFFERENT FROM IT; WHILE If IT DOES NOT UNITE WITH IT, 
It CANNOT PROVE IT "—THESE ARGUMENTS CONSTITUTE 
(9) ‘ Parity Pee Converaenog’ ann (10) ‘ PARITY PER 
NON-CONVERGENCE.’ 


St. (7). 
| , Bhasya on St. (7). 
[P. 244, L. 18 to L. 16.) 


“Ig it by uniting with the Probandum that the Probans 
o would establish it? Or by not uniting with it? It cannot 
establish it by uniting with it; because by uniting with it, it 
would become non-different from it, and as such could not 
establish it. When of two things both are existent, and aro 
united, —which could be the ‘ probans, ’ the ‘ establisher,’ and 
which the ‘ probandum ° « the ‘ established’? If, on the other 
hand, the Probans does not unite with the Probandum,—then 
| (on that very account) it could not establish it; for example, 
AS the Lamp does not illumine an object unless it is united with 
| it.” When the Opposition 18 urged on the basis of uniting 
(Converging) it is ‘ Parity per Convergence ; and when it is 
Urged on the basis of ‘non-uniting (non:convergipg), it is 
í ‘ Parity per Non-convergence. 


© It is onl wee is not already accomplished that can be established ; what is 
9 It $ ae a must be an accomplished entity; hence no such thing can be 
via a ; A the ‘ probaudum '; and when two things unite, they become 
y ia hanes if the Probans aud the Probandum become united, there can be 
i ified ; hi 3 A 
se me ae of cause and effect between them.—Latparya. 
n 
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Vartika on Su. (7). 
[P. 541, L. 6 to L. 18.) 


In the same argument when it is urged that ‘Sound 
must be non-eternal because of its similarity to the Jar, the 
following opposition is set up against it:—' lf this probans 
becomes united with the probandum, then, having become 
united with it, it becomes non-different from it. ‘ What is the 
meaning of this non- -difference ? It means that both ave 
existent ; and since what is non-existent cannot be united with 
it, the ‘ probans’ ceases to be the means of establishing (that 
Probandum with which it unites). If, on the other hand, 
the probans does not unite with the probandum, then the 
probans becomes non-different from the non- -united (hence 
non-existent) probans; and as such ceases to be a probans ; 
the Fire that is not united with an object never burns it. 

When the Opposition is urged on the basis of ‘ Uniting,’ 
it is ‘Parity per convergence,’ and when it is urged on the 
basis of ‘ not- Uniting,’ it is ‘ Parity per Non-convergence.’ 

[Even though both those Futile Rvjoinders represent a 
single Opposition to the same argument, yet] they are men- 
tioned separately, in view of the two different ways in which 
one may look upon these: If one comes to speak of the two 
as different, then the two may be regarded as two distinct 
Futile Rejoinders—‘ Parity per Convergence ’ and ‘ Parity per 
Non-Vonvergence ;’ but when they are spoken of as one and the 
same, they may be regarded as one only ; just as in the case 
of the ‘forest’ and the ‘trees’ constituting it [If we wish to 
lay stress upon the diversity ot trees, we regard them as many 
trees; butif we lay stress upon them as forming a single 
entity, we speak-of them as the Forest.) $ 


“ What has been described cannot be regarded as a Futile 
Rejoinder, as it does “not possess the characteristics of the 
Futile Rejoinder. ” 
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A If you mean by this, that—‘* What form the characteristics 
of the Futile Rejoinder are not present in what has been just 
described, for the Futile Rejoinder consists in ‘ Opposition 
on the basis of Similarity and Dissimilarity ’ (St. 5-1-1); and 
that which does not fulfil this condition cannot be a 
‘futile Rejoinder; e.g., the Horse, which does not possess the 
characteristics of the Cow, is not regarded as Oow,”’—then 
our answer is that this contention is not right; for it shows 
that the meaning of the Satra has not been grasped; it is 
clear that the objector has not understood the meaning of 
the Sūtra ‘Futile Rejoinder consists in Opposition on the 
basis of Similarity and Dissimilarity ’; hence the objection 
has no force at all. 

This also serves to dispose of ‘ Traikalya-Sama’ and 

1 other such Futile Rejoinders (that have been propounded) ; 
as all this shows that the meaning of the S#ra has not been 


_ 


understood.» 
Bhasya on Sit. (8). 
[P. 244. L. 16 to P. 245, L. 2.j 
to the above two Futile Rejoinders is as 


Q The answer 
| follows :— 


| Sūtra (8). 
| THe DENIALS (EMBODIED IN TAE REJOINDERS) ARE NOT 
ERFEOTIVE ; (@) BECAUSE WE FIND THE JAR AND SUCH OTHER 
OBJECTS ACCOMPIISHED (WHEN THRIR CAUSES ARE IN 
i CONTACT WITH THEM), AND (b) BECAUSE Kivnina BY MAGIC 
(1g ACCOMPLISHED WITHOUT THE KILLER COMING INTO 
CONTACT WITH THE KILLED person). t (St. 8). 
‘he denial is not right, in either of the two forms: 
(a) Such effects as the Jar and the like are brought about 
by the Agent, the Instruments, and the Receptacle only when 


# When it is said that Futile Rejoinder consists in ‘opposition on the basis of — 
similarity and dissimilarity’; it is not meant that these—Similarity and Dissimilarity — 
should be with properties of the Example only ; they may be with any property, other 
than that which forms the Probandum of the original Proposition.—Patparya. 

+ The printed Nydyastichinibandha reads syfa for MAAS 
Nyaya Vol, IV. 257. 
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these are in contact with the Olay (out of which the Jar ig 
made) [So that ‘Parity per Convergence’ can have no 
force ];—and (b) when trouble (killing) is brought on a person 
by means of magical spells, we find that the cause brings 
about its effect without coming into contact with it. [So 
that ‘ Parity per Non-Convergence’ also can have no force.]} 


Vartika on Si. (8). 
[P. 542, L. 1. to L. 138.) 


As a matter of fact, when the potter’s stick and the 
other things (that are employed in the making of the Jar) 
unite with (come into contact with) the Lump of Clay (out 
of which the Jar is made), they do not become non-different 
from their effect, (Jar); nor does the relation of cause and 
effect cease (between them and the Jar); i.e. when the 
potter’s stick comes into contact with the Clay, it does not 
cease to be the ‘cause’ (of the Jar), nor does the other 
(i.e., the Jar) cease to be its ‘effect.’ If you think 
that—‘ The Jar is the effect, and at the time that itis not in 
existence (as it is bound to be before it is made), what could 
„any ‘cause’ do točit P ”,—our answer is that we do not mean 
that the cause operates upon what is non-existent; what is 
meant is that it tends to turn the Clay into the Jar [so that the 
cause operates upon the Clay, which is existent. “ What 
is the meaning of the Clay being turned into the Jar?” 


What is meant is that the component particles of the Clay- 
lump renounce their former composition and take up a new 
composition, and out of this new composition arises the Jar. 

In the case of killing by magic, we find the cause 
bringing about its effect without coming into contact with 
it, “What is the meaning of not coming into contact?” 

What it means is that the Effect is brought about by 
the cause without the two coming together. - [It must mean 
this, as) otherwise, if it meant merely being arrived af, then 
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such arriving is present in the case in question (when 
the Killer does aim at the killing), as is shown by the fact 
that the operation ‘of the killing) is restricted in its scope 
(to the single person whose death is compassed by tho 
Agent). 

This Futile Rejoinder is an attempt at discarding all 
kinds of Probans. [The Probans can only be either an 
indicator or a maker, and) if the Probans is regarded as 
an indicator, as also if it is regarded asa maker, in either 
case it becomes subject to the attack embodied in the 
Rejoinder. It stands self-condemned, however, by the very 
fact that it is based upon the total rejection of the entire 
fabric of the relation of ‘Cause and Effect’, “What is 
the self-condemnation in it?” If what is urged in the 
Futile Rejoinder is true, then the Rejoinder itself 
cannot come up;—why?—because the question would re- 
main—does the Rejoinder accomplish its purpose (by 
denying the causal relation) without getting at it? Or by 
getting at it? And does it come into contact with what it 
denies? or does it not come into contact with it P—So that 
the objections urged by the Rejoinder would apply to itself 


with equal force. 
End of Section (3). 


— 
Section (4). 
[Sūtra (9). 

Dealing with—(11) < Parity per Continued Ques- 

tion? and (12) ‘ Parity per Oounter-inslance.’ 
Satra (9). 

(a) WHEN THE BASIS OF THE t EXAMPLE” IS NOT M 
TIONED, 1118 (11) * PARITY PER CONTINUED QUESTION AND 
(b) WHEN THE OPPOSITION [S SET UP THROUGH A COUNTER 
insranon, IT 18 (12) ‘ Parity PeR CoUNTER-INSTANCE. 


a. \9- 
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Bhisya on Si. (9). 
[P. 245, L. 5 to L. 10.) 


(a) When the Opposition is set up in the form of the 
‘Continued Questioning’ that “it is necessary (for the pro- 
ounder of the original Proposition) to point out the proof 
for the Probans also”—it is Opposition called ‘ Parity per 
Continued Question’. H.g., “ You do not mention the reason 
(basis) for asserting that the Clod of Harth, which is endowed 
with qualities conducive to action, must be active; and until 
the reason is mentioned, nothing can be accepted as true.”* 
(b) When the Opposition is based upona covnter-instance, 
it is ‘Parity per Counter-instance.’ Æ. g. The original 
proposition having been put forward in the form -‘ The 
Soul must be active,—because it is endowed with qualities 
conducive to action,—like the Clod of Harth,’—the Opponent 
sets up a counter-instance—“ Akasha, which is endowed 
with qualities conducive to action, is found to be without 
action {and hence why cannot the Soul be regarded as in- 
active, like Akasha?]”. But what is that quality in 
Akasha which is conducive to action? “It consists of con- 
tact with Air, which aided by Faculty or momentum (leads 
to action), .as is found in the case of the contact‘of Air with 
the ‘Tree. F 


Vartika on Si. (9). 
|P. 542, L, 16 to P. 543, L. 13.] 

For example, in connection with the same argument, when 
it is based upon the similarity (of Sound) to such things-as 
the Jar and the like, the Opponent sets up the following 
opposition—‘‘ What is the proof -that the Jar itself is non- 
eternal P” ; and this constitutes ‘ Parity per Continued Ques- 


*The Zatparya thus: explains the difference between ‘Parity per Continued 
Question” andı‘ Parity per Probandum.’—In ‘ Parity per Probandim’ the Opponent 
urges the ¡necessity of the Probans and al! other Factors of Reasoning 
being provided in support of the Example, exactly in the same manner as is done 
in support of the Probandam ; while in ‘ Parity per Continued Question, ’ he only 
wants to know by what means of cognition the Hxample is known. 


t Contact of Air with the Tree leads to the action of moving in the Tree ; 
hence the contact of Air in A%äsha also should be conducive to action. 
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tion.’ Of ‘ Parity per Counter-instance, ’ the example cited 
in the Bhasya should be regarded as sufficient. 

[In the Bhasya, the contact of the Air with Akasha has 
been cited as the quality conducive to activity ; this is objected 
to]|— Inasmuch as the contact of Air and Akasha does 


not act as the cause (of any action), what has been said is 
not right. ” 


If you mean by this that—* ‘The contact of Air and 
Akasha is never found to be the cause of any action; it can- 
not bring about any action at any of the three points of 
time; i, e. the contact of Air and Akasha has never produced, 
does not produce, and will not produce, action in Akasha ;* 
and that which is not found to act like a cause at any of the 
three points of time cannot be regarded as a cause at all; 
TEI just as one Jar can never be regarded as the 

cause of another Jar, ’—this cannot be right; 
for what is said is found possible in things resembling that 
Contact; we do not mean that ibis the contact of Air and 
Akasha itself which is the cause of action; all that we mean 
is that similar contact is found to be the cause of action in 
other things,—as for instance, the contact of the Air and 
Tree; and the fact that the contact of Air, though of the 
same kind, does not bring about action in Akasha, is due, 
not to the fact of that (contact) not being a cause of action, 
but to the presence of obstacles (to such action). “ By what 
is the action obstructed ? ” By the vast dimension of 
Abkasha; just as there is no action produced in the Olods of 
Earth, when they are struck by mild blasts of Air. If you 
were to regard a thing as the cause of action only atter 
you have seen the Action (produced by it), then, for you, all 
kinds of causes would be reduced to this condition that their 
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causa! character could be accepted only when it could be 
inferred from the actual appearance of their effect; and in that 
case it would not be possible for you to take up the material 
cause of an object (for the making out of it of the 
desired object), as it would be doubtful (until the Effect is 
actually produced) whether or not the Cause will produce 
the necessary Effect. For him however who would take up 
the cause, on the strength of its resembling another cause 
(which has been found to be productive of the object), the 
taking up of the cause would be quite reasonable. If you 
do not accept the view that what resembles a cause is itself a 
cause,—then it would be impossible for you to urge against 
anyone the ‘Fallacy of Inconclusiveness’; for the ‘ incor- 
poreality’ that is in Sound is not the same as (but only 
similar to) that in Akasha &c. (on the strength of which the 
Fallacy could be urged). As a matter of fact, every Infer- 
ence proceeds on the analogy of what is seen in one case 
to things in another case; certainly the properties in one 
smoke are not precisely the same individual properties as those 
in another smoke. 
Bhasya on St. (10). 
[P. 245, L. 10 to L, 18.] 


The answer to the above Futile Rejoinders is as 
follows :— 


Satra (10). 


Tue CONTINUED QUESTION COULD COME TO AN END 
JUST AS IT DOES IN THE OASE OF THE FETOHING OF THE 
Lamp, (Sü. 10.) 


The first party, on being questioned by the Opponent in 
the manner described in the preceding S#fra, can say (in 
reply)—Who are the persons that fetch the lamp? and why 
do they fetch it? (The Opponent will say]—‘“It is 
fetched by persons desiring to see, and they fetch it 
for the purpose of seeing the things to be seen.” But 
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(the first party will ask again] Why do not people, desiring 
to see the lamp (which is a thing to be seen) fetch another 
lamp P—“ They do not do so, because they can see the lamp 
even without the second lamp.” From this, it follows that 
for the seeing of the Lamp itself, the fetching of another 
lamp is useless. [Now turning to the case in question ]—For 
what purpose is the Example put forward ?—It is put 
forward for the purpose of making known some thing 
not already known. Why then is the mention of the 
basis of the Example sought for* (by the Opponent setting 
up the Futile Rejoinder)? If it is sought forthe purpose of 
making the Example known,—then our contention is that 
the Example is already known [as, if it were not known, it 
would not be put forwardas Hxample]; for the Example 
is that in regard to which there is a consensus of opinion 
among all men, learned and unlearned; so that any 
mention of basis for the purpose of making the Example 
known would be absolutely useless. This is the answer to 
‘ Parity per Continued Question.’ 


Vartika on Su. (10). 
[P. 248, L. 15 to L. 20.] 


Theo Opponent should be asked—who are the persons that 
fetch the lamp and why do they fetch it P—“ Ib is fetched by 
persons desiring to see, and they fetch it for the purpose of 
seeing the things to be seen.” Why do not they bring up 
another lamp for the seeing of the former lamp P—“ Simply 
because the lamp is seen without the other lamp.” — Well then, 
for whab purpose is the Example put up ?—For the purpose 
of making known what is not known.—Why then do you 
seek for another Example for the sake of the former Example ? 
If for the purpose of making it known,— then our answer 18 
that it is already know2.f 

* The correct reading is axqd as found in Mes. B., C., and D. 


+The clause gaganrnearatatata appears to be superfluous. It might be 
construed with the next Sūtra. But the phrase AIMEE Saag ig nowhere found 
in the Parvapakga—of which this could be an sqate here. We have therefore 


dropped it. 
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Bhasya on Su. (11), 
[P. 245, L. 19 to P. 246, L. 2.) 
The answer to ‘Parity per Counter-instance’ is as 
follows :— 
Sutra (11). 


Ip Tar COUNTER-INSTANOE IS AN EFFECTIVE REASON, 

THE EXAMPLE ALSO CANNOT BUT BE AN EFFECTIVE REASON. 

(Su, 11). 

When the Opponent pats forward the Counter-instance, 
he does not cite any special reason in support thereof—to 
show that for such and such a reason the Counter-instance is 
an effective reason, and the Example is not so. So that, 
when the Counter-instance is recognised as an effective 
reason, there can-be no ground for saying that the Example 
is not an effective reason ;—and when can it not fail to be 
effective reason? Only when it is itself not capable of being 
denied and is capable of proving the conclusion. [So that if 
it is effective reason, it must prove the conclusion. ] 

Vartika on Sū. (11). 
[P. 544, L. 2 to L. 8.] 


The Heample cannot but be an effective reason— (says the 
Sūtra)—( 4) Because of its being admitted : one who admits 
the fact of the Counter-instance being an effective reason, 
must also admit the fact of the Example being an effective 
reason ; and being on effective reason consists in being able to 
prove the desired conclusion.— When can it not fail to be an 
. effective reason P—When it is itself not capable of being denied 
and is capable of proving the desired conclusion—says the 
Bhasya; and the Example is capable of proving the desired 
conclusion and is not denied.—(B) Also because the Op- 
ponent cannot formulate his argument: If he formulates 
it in the form—* Ag your Example so mine also,’—then, we 
readily admit this; so that what you urge is not a counter- 
instance against us. If, on the other hand, he formulates it 
as—“ Just as my Example is not the right Example, so is 
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yours also not the right example,” —then, inasmuch as this 
would involve self-condemnation, there would be no (correct) 
Counter-instance, 


End of Section (4). 


Section (5). 
[Stitras 12—13.] 
Dealing with (13) ‘ Parity per Non-generation.’ R 
Sūtra (12). 
‘: BETORE THE BIRTA (OF THE SUBJECT), SINCE [WHAT 

IS URGED AS] THE GROUND (FOR THE PROBANDUM BEING 

PREDIOATED OF IT] OANNOY SUBSIST, [THE ARGUMENT CAN 

PROVE NOTHING |,” —THIS Is ‘ PARITY PER NON-GENERATION.’ 

(Sa. 12). 

Bhasya on Si. (12). 
[P. 246, L 4 to L. 7.) 

The proposition being stated in the form— Sound must be 
non-eterpal, because it comes after effort, like the Jar,’ the 
Opponent sets up the following Opposition :—“ Before it is 
produced, the Sound has not appeared, hence (at that time) 
the character of coming after effort, which is the ground 
urged for its non-eternality, does not subsist in Sound ; and 
since this character does not subsist in Sound, it follows that 
Sound is eternal; and that which is eternal is never produced 
—This opposition, based upon ‘ non-generation (or non- 
production), 18 ‘ Parity per Non-generation. 

Vartika on Su. (12). 
[P. 544, Ll. 10—13.] 


The proposition having been put forward that, ‘ Sound is 
non-eternal’ because it is capable of being produced, like the 
Jar, —the Opponent might set up the fooie Opposition 
—“ Before Sound is produced, the capability of being produced 
does not subsist in it; and this character being absent, 
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Sound must be incapable of being produced; and being 
incapable of being produced, it must be eternal” ;—this 
Opposition based upon ‘non-generation ’ is ‘ Parity per Non- 


generation.’ 
Bhasya on Si. (18). 


[P. 246, L. 7 to L. 12.) 


The answer to the above Futile Rejoinder is as 
follows :— 
i Satra (13). 


SINOE IT Is ONLY WHEN IT HAS BERN PRODUCED THAT 

THE THING IS WHAT IT IS, AND SINOD WHAT IS URGED AS 

THE GROUND (FoR THE PROPOSITION) DOES THEN SUBSIST 

IN 1f,—THE PRESENCE OF THE GROUND CANNOT BE DENIED. 

(St, 13). 

(4) Since itis only when it has been produced that the thing 
18 what it is—i.e., it is Only when it has been produced that 
the Sound becomes ‘ Sound’ ; before it is produced, it is not 
even ‘Sound ; and as it is‘ Sound’ only after it has been 
produced, and when the Sound has been produced, the cha- 
racter of coming after effort, whichis the ground for non- 
eternality, is actually present in it; and since the ground does 
then subsist in it, there is no force in the objection that 
‘before the birth of the Subject, the ground does not subsist 
in it” (urged in the Futile Rejoinder). 


Vartika on Si. (18). 
[P. 544, L. 16 to P, 545, L. 21.) 

Just as before Sound is produced, the character of being 
produced is not there, so is the Sound itself not there ; it is 
only when it has been produced that Sound becomes ‘ Sound’ ; 
and when it is produced, it comes to have the character of being 
produced also; and thence it becomes “ non-eternal; and 


inasmuch as on Sound being produced, the character of being | 


produced does subsist in it, the presence of the ground (of 
non-eternality) cannot be denied. While it is not produced, 
Sound is not what it is ; i e., before itis produced, it cannot be 
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spoken of either as ‘Sound,’ or as ‘ having the character of 
being produced,’ or as ‘ non-eterval.’ 


Further, the probans put forward in support of the Pro- 
Var. P, 845, position (i.¢., the character of being produced) is 
an indicator, not a maker; and to urge, against the 
indicator, objections that are applicable to the maker, can 
have no sense at all.* “ But both being efficient opera- 
tors, there can be no difference between the ‘ indicator ’ and 
the ‘ maker.’” This is not right; as the ‘maker’ is 
the author (agent) of the making, while the ‘indicator’ 
is the author of the indicating. “That which is 
the Indicator may also make something, and it may 
thug be spoken of as ‘Indicator’ as well as ‘maker.” . 
That does not affect our position ; because (the fact remains 
that) while the ‘maker’ is the cause of making, the ‘indi- 
cator’ is the cause of indicating; one of them (the former) 


' brings things into existence, while the other brings about the 


cognition of the thing already existing. 


When the Opponent says—“ Before Sound is produced, 
the character of being produced being absent, Sound comes to 
be that which is not capable of being produced,” —he admits the 
existence of Sound; for a non-existent thing could not have 
the property of being not capable of being produced ; 80 that 
the qualification ‘before it is produced ’ becomes meaningless. 

Others have offered the following objection to the Futile 
Rejoinder in question :——“ When it is said that ‘ before Sound 
is produced, the ground is not there (St. 12), this becomes 


* This is an answer to what has been said under Si. 12 to the effect that 
“there the ground for non-eternality being absent, the non-eternality GTA! be 
there, hence Sound must be eternal.” The sense of the answer offered is that 
it is only the maker, which on ceasing to éxist, puts an end to the existence of the 
effect ; such is not the case with the Judicator, whose preseuce orabsence does not 
affect the presence of what it indicates. So that even though the character of 
being produced may not be preseut when the Sound is not produced, that cannot 
vitiatethe proving efficiency of that character. 
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a case of ‘ Parity per Presumption.’ And if the Rejoinder jg 
put up in the form—‘since before Sound is produced, the 
character of coming after Effort cannot belong to it, it follows, 
by implication, that it is not endowed with the character of com- 
ing after effort; and not having this latter character, it must be 
eternal ’—the answer to this is as follows :—It is by no means 
necessary that what does not possess the character of coming 
after effort must be eternal; in fact a thing-not possessed of 
the character of coming after effort can be of three kinds—(1) 
some are eternal, e. g. Akāsha and the like, (2) some are 
non-eternal, e. g. the lightning-flash and such things, and 
(8) some are absolute non-entities, e. g. the ‘sky-flower’ and 
the like.” 

This however we do not find to be quite right.— Why P— 
Because, in the first place, it is not right to say that ‘some 
things, that are not possessed of the character of coming 
after effort, are absolute non-entities’; because ‘ coming after 
effort’ really qualifies the birtk (production, coming into 
existence) of the thing ; that thing is regarded as not having 
the character of coming after effort whose birth or. production 
does not follow from effort ;—and as the absolute non-en tity 
never exists, it can have no birth; and that which is a non- 
entity, how can anything be qualified by it? This same 
reasoning disposes also of the assertion that ‘ some things not 
possessed of the character of coming after effort are eternal É 
because what is ‘eternal’ cannot be ‘spoken of as ‘not 
coming after effort’ [as this latter implies birth, which is not 
possible in the case of eternal things]. 

“This Futile Rejoinder (Parity per Non-generation) ig not 
possessed of the characteristics of the ‘ Futile Rejoinder,’ 
hence it cannot be regarded as a Futile Rejoinder. ”» 

This is not right; in what is urged in opposition, it is 
shown that there is similarity hetween the grounds put 
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forward in support of the original proposition, and such other 
grounds as have not been produced (come into existence) 
at all; that which has not come into existence can never be the 
reason or ground for anything; e. g. the yarns-that have 


not themselves come into existence cannot be the cause of the 
Cloth. ® 


End of Section (5). 


Section (6). 
[Stitras 14—15.] 
Dealing with © Parity per Doubt.’ 
Sttra (14), 

Tue ‘ Community’ AND THE ‘ EXAMPLE, BOTH BEING 
EQUALLY PERCEPTIBLE BY THU SENSES, [THE Opposition] 
BASED UPON SIMILARITY TO ‘ ETERNAL’ AS WELL AS ‘ NON- 
ETERNAL’ THINGS Constitutes ‘Parity per Dovst.’ 
(Sa. 14). 

Bhasya on SG. (14). 
[P. 246, L. 15 to P. 247, L. 2.] 
The Proposition being put forward in the form—‘ Sound 
must be non-eternal, because it comes after effort, like the 


Jar, —the Opponent opposes it by casting doubt over it: 
“ Even though Sound comes after effort, it has this similarity 


* The objection is that Futile Rejoinder should consist iu Opposition on the 
basis of similarity and dissimilarity (as declared in Si, 5-1-1); and as the opposition 
iv ‘Parity per Non-generation ’ does not proceed on any such basis, it gannou be re 
garded as a true ‘ Futile Rejoinder.’ The reply is that the Opposition in this 
also does involve some notion of similarity : ‘just as the non produced yarn cannot 
be the cause of the Cloth, so the character of coming after effort, which is not 
produced before the production of Sound, cannot be the cause of the proving of 
non-eternality in Sound.’ This also shows that the difference of this Futile Rejoin- 
der from ‘Parity per Presumption’ lies in the fact that, while in the present 
Rejoinder, the similarity urged is that to such causes as are not PROCES 
‘Parity per Presumption, ’ the Opposition is based upon the imposing of a meaning 
contrary to the meaning of the sentence. 
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to the glernal ‘Community’ that both are perceptible ly the 
senses ;—and the same also constitutes its similarity to the 
non-eternal ‘Jar’;—thus, by reason of its similarity to both 
‘eternal’ and ‘non-eternal’ things, there must be doubt (as 
to the real character of Sound). ” 
Vartika on St. (14), 
[P. 546, L. 3 to L. 6.) 


The example of this Futile Rejoinder has been given in 
the Bhasya. It might be argued that—“ Parity per Proband- 
um does not, in any way, differ from Parity per Doubt.” 
If you mean by this that—‘‘ Just as the example of ‘ Parity 
per Probandum’ is based upon similarity, so is the ‘Parity 
per Doubt’ also, and hence there being no difference between 
the two, the latter should not be regarded as a distinct kind 
of Futile Rejoinder, ”—this is not right ; because in ‘ Parity 
per Doubt’ there is similarity (of the Subject, Sound) to two 
things (eternal and non-eternal), while ‘ Parity per Proband- 
um’ is based upon its similarity to a single thing; this 
constitutes the difference between the two. 

Bhasya on Si. (15). 
[P. 247, L. 2. to L. 11.] 


The answer to the above is as follows :— 
Sūtra (15). 


(a) As REGARDS THE DOUBT BEING RAISED ON THE 

BASIS OF (MERE) “SIMILARITY, [OUR ANSWER IS THAT] THERE 

OAN BE NO SUCH DOUBT WHEN THE ‘ DISSIMILARITY’ (TO 

THAT SAME THING) HAS BEEN DULY RECOGNISED ; (b) IF, 

EVEN ON BOTH (SIMILARITY. AND DISSIMILARITY) BEING 

RECOGNISED, DOUBTS WERE TO ARISE, THAN THERE WOULD 

BE NO END TO SUCH DOUBTS,—(c) AND SINCE MERE ‘SIMI- 

LARITY’ IS NOT ACCEPTED AS AN EVERLASTING SOUKUB OF 

DOUBT, —THE OPPOSITION SETUP CANNOT BE kIGHT. SU, (15). 
(a) When, on perceiving the distinguishing feature of 
‘Man’—which constitutes its “dissimilarity ’ (to the Pillar) — 
it has been duly ascertained that the object perceived is a 
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‘Man, ’—there is no room for any doubt arising in regard to 
it on the basis of some ‘similarity’ between Man and 
Pillar. Thus, in the case of Sound, the character of com- 
ing afler effort, which forms its distinguishing feature 
and dissimilarity (to eternal things), having been recognised, 
its ‘non-eternality’ becomes daly ascertained; and there 
can be no room for any further doubt arising on the mere 
ground of its similarity to eternal and non-eternal things. 
(2) IE such a Doubt were to arise, then, inasmuch as the 
‘similarity’ between the Man and the Pillar would never 
cease, the Doubt would never come toan end. (c) Lastly, we 
do not admit that ‘ similarity’ is an everlasting source of Doubt, 
even when the distinctive feature of the thing has been duly 
recognised; e. y. when the distinctive feature of Man has 
been recoguised, a mere similarity between ‘Man’ and 
‘ Pillar’ does not become a source of doubt. 


Vartika on St, (15). 
[P. 546, L. 10 to L. 18.] 

From ‘similarity ’—7. e. from perception of similarity— 
there arises doubt; but when ‘ dissimilarity ’—1, e, the distinc- 
tive feature—has been perceived, doubt does not arise. If, on 
both—similarity and dissimilarity—being recoguised, Doubt 
were to arise, then there would be no end to Doubt. We do . 
not admit that ‘Similarity’ always gives rise to doubt; 
because even when there is ‘ Similarity’ between two things, 
Doubt is set aside when the distinguishing feature of one 
of them is recognised. 


Hnd of Section (6). 


Section (7). 
[Stitras 16—17.] 
Dealing with (15) ‘ Parity per Neutralisation.’ 
Satra (16). 
« By REASON OF SIMILARITY TO BVH, THERM ARISES 
VAOILLATION ”,—( OPPOSITION) BASED UPON THIS REASONING 
IS ‘ PARITY PER NEUTRALISTION. ’—(St. 18). 
Nyaya Vol. IV. 270. 
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Bhasya on Si. (16). 
[P. 247, L. 13 to L. 18.] 


By reason of the similarity (of Sound) to both, eternal 
and non-eternal things, there is likelihood of the two contrary 
views [t. e. the original Proposition as well as its con- 
trary];—this is what is meant by the term ‘ prakriya,’ 
or ‘vacillation’ in the S#/ra:One view being—‘ Sound 
must be non-eternal, because it comes after effort, like the 
Jar,—the other view is propounded on the basis of the 
similarity (of Sound) to #ternal things [‘Sound must bo eternal, 
because itis perceptible by the Auditory Organ, like the class- 
characler Sound “lh Thus then, it is found that when the 
Probans—‘ because it comes after effort ’—is put forward as 
constituting the similarity (of Sound) to non-eternal things, 
itis not free from the pussibility of the contrary view being set 
up; and in the face of this possibility, the conclusion sought 
to be based upon that Probans cannot be established. The 
same holds good in regard to a Probans that would be put 
forward as constituting the ‘similarity’ (of Sound) to 
eternal things *. The Opposition put forward on the basis 
of this ‘ vacillation ’ constitutes ‘ Parity per Neutralisation. ’ 


What has been said in this Sūtra applies also to the case 
of Dissimilarity ; and ‘ by reason of Dissimilarity to both, there 
arises Vacillation,—and Opposition based upon this reasoning 
constitutes Parity per Neutralisation.’ 


Vartka on St, (16). 
[P. 536, L, 15 to L. 18.) 

The example of this Futile Rejoinder in given in the 
Bhasya. Objection—“ Parity per Vacillation or ‘ Neutralisation 
does not differ from Parity per Doubt and from Parity per 
Similarity— Why ?—because here as well as in the other 
two the Opposition is based upon similarity, ” 

Answer :—This is not right; the difference of Parity per 
Neutralisation from the other two is clearly shown by the fact 


* The printed text is corrupt. The right reading is found in Puri B, and 


Ms. ©, as follows — aqar- + aAA naf AAT- 
dimana EEES EEEE] ri afg This same reading is accepted 


by the Tétnarya. 
Nyaya Vol. IV. 271. 
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that in the former there is‘ similarity’ in support of both 
the contrary views; both disputants seek to establish their 
views in regard to ‘ eternality ’ and ‘non-eternality ’ of Sound 
(on the basis of ‘ Similarity’), and this is not the case in 
Parity per Similarity’ or in ‘ Parity per Doubt.’ 
Bhasya on Su. (17). 
[P. 247, L. 18 to P. 248, L. 3.] 
The answer to the above is as follows :— 
Sutra (17). 
[NASMUOH AS THE SAID ‘ VAOILLATION’ OAN FOLLOW 
ONLY FROM TAB COUNTER-VIEW, THERE OAN BE NO DENIAL 
OF IT; SPBOIALLY AS THAT CONTRARY VIEW MOST BE REGARD- 


ED AS ESTABLISHED (BEFORE THE ‘ VAOLLLATION’ CAN BE PUT 

FORWARD) *—St. (17). 

When the Opponent says that—‘ by reason of similarity 
to both there arises vacillation ” —his assertion comes to this 
that there is ‘vacillation,’ because the counter-view is there ; 
it is only when there is (real) similarity to both that one of 
them can be called the ‘ counter-view ’; hence it follows from 
the statement that the “couater-view ’ is an established fact ; 
and the ‘counter-view’ being regarded as established, its 


- denial cannot be right. If the ‘ counter-yiew ' is established, 


its denial cannot be right; and it its denial is right, the 
‘ counter-view ’ cannot be. regarded as estublished ; + for ‘ the 
establishment of the counter-view’ and ‘the right denial of 
the counter-view ' are contradictory terms. 

When however [as in the case of the Fallacy of Neutralis- 
ation, which also is based upon vacillation] the ‘ vacillation’ 
is due to the absence of definite knowledge (in regard to the 
subject in question) [and to tha mere existence of the 
counter-view], the ‘vacillation’ comes to an end, as soon 


5. ee SSS ee 
*The term ‘pratipaksa’ ‘ counter-view,’ stands for the view of the First 
Party ; it is called ‘counter-view’ from the Opponent’s point of view.—Udayana 
and Vishvandtha. 


+ The right reading is supplied by C.—afrrarradt ITA: nfaaa: ute 
afacaraaie: RAA taal. ae AA: a Aaa tafe 
qaaa niatarcafaetfe aafaa | : 
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as that definite right knowledge is attained; ie., as soon 
as definite right knowledge has been attained the vacillation 


ceases.* 
Vartika on St. (17). 
[P. 547, Ll, 3—5.] 


The Futile Rejoinder is one that is not incompatible 
with its own contradictory. As regards the Fallacy of 
Neutralisation, the vacillation arises, not from the presence 
of a ‘counter-view ’, but from absence of right knowledge; - 
as we have already explained under the ‘ Fallacy of Neutra- 
lisation’ (Sti. 1-2-7.) 

lind of Section (7). 
Section (8). 
[Sairas 18—20]. 
Dealing with (16) ‘ Parity per Non-probativeness,’ 
Sutra (18), 

“Parity PER NoN-PROBATIVENESS’ IS BASED UPON 
THE CONTENTION THAT “THE PROBANS 4S SUCH OANNOT 
EXIST AT ANY OF THE TAREE POINTS OF TIME.” (Si. 18). 

Bhasya on Sù. (18). 
[P. 248, L. 5 to L. 9.) 


“ t“ Probans’ is that which proves; and this could exist 
only either (a) before, or (b) after or (c) together with, the 


= * When the Opponent puts up the Futile Rejoinder based upon the vacillation 
in regard to the exact character of Sound, on account of- its being similar to eternal 
as well as non-eternal things ;—he admits that the proposition that ‘Sound is non- 
eternal’ is as admissible as that ‘Sound is eternal ;’ that both possess an equal degree 
of truth ; otherwise, if one were more reasonable, that would be definitely accepted 
and there would be no vacillation. And when he accepts the adinissibility of 
the view that ‘Sound is non-eternal’, he cannot, cousistently with himself, deny it. 

The position of the person urging the Fallacy of ‘Neutralisation’ is different; 
he bases his denial of the conclusion of the first party, not upon any vacillaticn, 
but upon absence of true knowledge, : 


7 The Words. MIRR: T: is not found in Mss. ©. and D. They are 
superfluous, - 
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probandum (that which it is intendedjprove), Now, (a) if the 
Probans is held to exist before the Probandum,— at the time 
that the Probandum is not there, of what could it be the 
‘ probans,’ ‘ means of proving '? (b) If it is held to exist after; 
the Probandum,— in the absence of the Probans, of what 
could there be the ‘ Probandum’ (to be proved)? (¢) If the 
Probans and the Probandum are held to exist (simultane- 
. ously),—since both would be equally existent, which could 
be the ‘probans’ (means of proving) of what? From all 
this it follows that the ‘probaus’ does not differ from what 
is nun-prodative,’’ 

This contention, thus based upon similarity to what is 
non- probative, constitutes ‘ Parity per Non-probativeness. ’ s 


Vartika on St. (18). 
|P. 547, L. 7.) 


Opposition based upon similarity to what is non-proba- 
tive, is ‘ Parity per Non-probativeness.’ 


Bhasya on Si. 19, 
[P. 248, L, 9 to L. 14.] 
The answer to the above Futile Rejoinder is as follows :— 
Sūtra 119), 

]T is NOT TRUE THAT “THE PROBANS CANNOT EXIST 
AT ANY OF THE THREE POINTS OF TIMB, BECAUSE IT IS BY 
THE PROBANS THAT THE PkOBANDUM OAN SG PROVED. 
(Sa. 19). 


Tt is not true that “the Probans cunnot exist at any of the 
three points of lime” ;—why ?—-brcuuse itis by the Probans that 
the Probandum is proved. Asa matter of fact, we find that 
the accomplishing of what is to be accomplished, as also the 


* This Futile Rejoinder differs from ‘Parity per Convergence’ and ‘Parity 


per Non-convergence’ on the following puints:—(1) Mn these latter, the question 
raised was in regard to the form of the Probane, while in the present case, it is 
raised in regard to its causal efficiency ; (2) in the latter two the convergence 
or otherwise was in regard to the thing denoted by the words of the :probans, while 
here it is the verbal expression that is taken up for enquiry ; (3) there were only 


. two alternatives, while here we have three; (4) those two had the semblance of the 


contention urging the fact of the qualification of the Probans being untrue, while 
here the contention urges a reasoning to the contrary —Bodhasiddhi (Udayana). 


Nyaya Vol. IV, 274, 
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knowing of what is to be known, is brought about by a cause; 
and this patent tact of ordinary perception isan instance 
in point. * As regards the question—‘‘ at the time that 
the Probandum is non-existent, of what could the, Probans be 
the means of proving P”—our answer is that [itis the means 
of proving of what is to be proved ; just as in the cases cited) 
the cause is the means of accomplishing what is to be 
accomplished, and of the knowing of what is to be made 


known. 
Vartika on St. (19). 
[P. 547, Ll. 9-10.) 


‘ Contradiction’ is the defect in this Futile Rejoinder, 
Asa matter of fact, a thing that is produced is never pro- 
duced without a cause; and a thing thatis made known, is 
never made known without a cause. 

St. (20). 

FURTHER, [ACcoRDING To Tae OPPUNENWS REASONING | 
THERE CAN BE NO DENIAL; FROM WHICH IT FOLLOWS ‘THAT 
WHAT HAS BEEN DENIED CANNOT BE DENIED, (SẸ, 20). 

Bhasya. 
[P. 248, Ll. 16-17] 


(Exactly what you have urged against ouv Probans, we 
can urge, with equal force, against the Opponent ]—-The depial 
cannot exist, either before, or after, or together with what 
is denied) ;—and since there can be no ‘Denial’ at all (of 
the Probans urged by the first party), it follows that the Pro- 
bans (being undeniable) is firmly established. 

Varlika on Su. (20). 
[P. 547, Ll, 12-14, | 


Contradiction is the defect of this Futile Rejoinder. 
‘That which does not prove a thing at any of the three points 
of time cannot serve as the means of denying ; so that what 


* Just a8 the accomplishing of what is to be accomplished is brought about by a 
cause, in the same manner the proving of what is to be proved (i.e, the Probandum) 
must be brought about by a cause ; and this cause is the Probans. 
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has been urged against our probans applies with equal force 
to the Opponent’s reasoning also. This argument has also 
been answered above; in connection with the contention— 
“Perception and the rest cannot be the means of right 
cognition, because they cannot exist at any of the three 
points of time” (St, 2-1-8), we have answered the argument 
put forth in the Futile Rejoinder in question. 


End of Section (8). 


Secton (9). 
[Sairas 21—22.] 
Dealing with (17) ‘ Parity per Presumption.’ 
Sūtra (21). 

WHEN THE CONTRARY CONOLUSION IS PROVED BY 
MEANS OF PRESUMPTION, IT Is ‘ PARITY PER PRESUMP- 
tion. (Si. 21.) 

Bhiasya on Su. (21). 
[P. 248, L. 19 to P. to P. 249, L. 2). 


The proposition having been sought to be established by 
the reasoning ‘Sound is non-eternal, because it comes after 
effort, like the Jar,’ —if the Opponent seeks to establish 
the contrary conclusioa by means of Presumption,—this is 


' a case of ‘ Parity per Presumption;’ it is as follows:—‘If 


Sound is held to be non-eternal, on the ground of its coming 
after effort, which constitutes its similarity to non-eternal 
things,—then it follows by implication, that Sound must 
be regarded as oternal, on the ground of its similarity to 
eternal things, consisting in the fact that ib is intangible, 
like eternal things.’ 

Vartika on St. (21). 

[P. 547, L. 16.] 

The Example of this Futile Rejoinder is given in the 


Bhasya. 
Nyaya Vol. IV. 276. 
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Bhasya on Si (22). 
[P. 249, L. 2 to L. 10). 
The answer to the above Futile Rejoiader is as follows — 
Sttra (22). 
(A) Ir WAAT Is NOT EXPRESSLY STATED CAN BE TAKEN 

AS FOLLOWING BY IMPLICATION, THEN THE RENOUNOING WOULD 

BE TAKEN AS FOLLOWING BY IMPLICATION, FOR THE SIMPLE 

REASON THAT SUCH RENOUNCING IS NOT EXPRESSLY STATED; 

—(B) AND FURTHER, ‘ PRESUMPTION’? WOULD BE INDECIs- 

Ive, (St. 22.) 

(A} Without showing the capacity (of the words to afford 
the idea of what is presumed), if what is not expressly stated 
is held ‘by the Opponent) to be taken as implied,—then the 
renouncing by such an arguer of his own view may also be 
taken as implied, for the simple reason that it is not expressly 
stated ; and thus inasmuch as the view that ‘Sound is non- 
eternal’ would be regarded as established (by reason of its 
being taken as implied by reason of its not being expressly 
stated by you), this would mean that your own view that 
‘Sound is eternal’ has been renounced, 

(B) Further, Presumption would be indecisive ; that is, Pre- 
sumption would apply equally to both views; for ‘if on the 
ground of its similarity to eternal things consisting of in tang- 
ibility, Sound were to be regarded as eternal, like Akisha, 
—it would be taken as following by implication that, on 
account of its similarity to non-eternal things, consisting in 
its coming after effort, Sound is non-eternal,’* 

Then again, conclusive Presumption does not necessarily 
follow from mere negation ; for instance, because the solid grav- 
el falls, it does not necessarily follow by presumption that 
there can be no falling of Water, which is liquid (not solid). 


Vartika on Su. (22). 

[P. 548, L. 3 to P. 9]. 
Without proving the Capacity of the word (to yield the 
the desired meaning), if one says that such and such a thing is 
implied, he renders himself liable to renouncing his own view. 


2 This is the reverse of the argument pat forward in the Futile Rejoinder. 
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—Why ?—Because, he does not explain how the words used 
have the power (of implying what is said to be implied). 
In this manner, the renouncing of his own view becomes 
possible. 


Further, Presumption would be indecisive. 


Objection :—* But all this contradicts the Sttras that 
have gone before. It has been asserted (under St. 2-2, 3 and 4) 
that—‘ Presumption is not indecisive, because what is 
regarded as indecisive is not real Presumption, it is only 
mistaken for Presumption;’—and this is contradicted by 
what you say now (that Presumption is indecisive).” 


Answer :—There is no contradiction atall; for what is said 
to be ‘indecisive’ is what occurs in close proximity to the 
present Sūtra; what we mean is that the Presumption 
that hus been put forward in the Sūtra (21) is indecisive 
and not that every Presumption is so. Just as it is only 
that Inference which is based upon wrong premises, that is 
not valid, and not any other inference, similarly here also 
(the untrue Presumption would be indecisive, not all Pre- 
sumption). . 

End of Section (9). 


S-ction (10). 
[Stitras 23—24. ] 
Dealing with (13) ‘ Parity per Non-difference.’ 
. Sutra (23). 

c: Ip THE PRESENCE OF A SINGLE (OOMMON) PROPERTY WERE 
TO MAKE THE TWO THINGS NON-DIFFERENT;—THEN ALL 
THINGS WOULD HAVE TO BE REGARDED AS NON-DIFFERENT, 
BECAUSE THE PROPERTY OF ‘EXISTENOB’ IS PRESENT IN 
ALL?’ ;—THIS CONTENTION OONSTITUTES ‘ Parity PER NON- 
DIFFERENCE. ° — SÙ. (28). 

Nyaua Vol. IF. 278. 
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Bhasya on Si. (23). 
[P. 249, Ll. 13—15.] 


The single (common) property, in the case in question, is 
that of coming after efort; and because this single property 
is present in Sound and in the Jar, if these two things be 
regarded as non-different,—?. e. both be regarded as ‘ non- 
eternal’ ;—then all things should have to be regarded as 
non-different—Why ?—Because the property of ‘ existence? is 
present in all; the one property of G existence 7 48 _pre- 
sent in all things; and since ‘Existence’ is present in alt 
things, all things should be regarded as non-different. Suck 
contention constitutes ‘ Parity per Non-difference. ’* 


Vartika on Sia. (23). 
[P. 548, L. 12 to L. 15.) 


The example of this Futile Rejoinder is giyen in tke 
Bhasya. 


Objection—“ Parity per Non-difference does not differ 
from Parity per Similarity—why ?—because both equally 
proceed on the basis of mere similarity. ”” 


Answer :—This is not right; as there is difference between 
the two, based upon the similarity being on one point and 
on all points; that is, ‘Parity per Similarity’ is based upon 
only one similarity, while ‘ Parity per Nonsdifference’ is based 
upon similarity on all points. + 


Bhasya on Si. (24), 
[P. 249, L. 15 to P. 250, L. 10.] 
The answer to the above Futile Rejoinder is as follows :— 


* Udayana, in his Bodhasiddhs, notices a different interpretation of this Sitra’ 
by which the meaning is as follows :— The single property that constitutes the 
Probans is really effective; so that if the Subject and the Example were taken 
as possessed of the unqualified probandum, then they would be non-different in 
every way, Sarvdvishésah ; because their co-existence is well known,’ 


$ The right reading is QAE rE RATEN | 
Nyaya Vol, IV. 27% 
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Stifra (24), 


THE ABOVE DENIAL DOES NOT HOLD ; BECAUSE IN THE 
OASE OF SOME (COMMON PROPERTY) THE PRESENCE OF OERTAIN 
OTHER PROPERTIES OF THE SIMILAR THING IS POSSIBLE, 
WHILE IN THE CASE OF OTHERS SUOH PRESKNOE IS NOT POSS- 
IBLE.*—Sa@. (24), 


For instance, in the case where the one com- 
mon property between the ‘Subject’ and 
the ‘Example’ consists of ‘coming after effort, ’ the 
presence of another property—which constitutes a further 
‘non-difference’ or ‘similarity’ between them—is found 
possible; while in the case of the common property among 
all things consisting of ‘existence,’ the presence of no other 
common property is found possible; whick could constitute 
a further ‘ non-differeace ’ among them. 


The following might be urged (by the Nihilist, who holds 
that ‘ existence’ is invariably concemitant with ‘ Non-eterna- 
lity’ ):—“ Non-eternality would be the other property common 
to ‘all things,’ the presence whereof would be indicated 
by the presence (in them) of the property of existence. ” 


(A) Under this assumption, the Proposition would come 
to be of the following form: ‘ All entities are non eternal, 
because they have the property of Existence’; and in that 
case, ro ‘ Example’ would be available, apart from what is 
already included in the Proposition (which includes ‘ all 
things’); and there can be no valid reasoning without an 
Example; nor would it be right to put up as ‘ Example ’ some- 
thing that is already included under the Proposition ; for 
what is itself yet to be proved cannot serve as an ‘ Ezam- 

le.’ (B) Then again, inasmuch as ewistent things are t 
actually found to be both eternal and non-eternal, they can 
not all be regarded as non-eternal (on the ground of existence). 
From all this it follows that the sentence—“all things would 
have to be regarded as non-different, because the property 
of ‘existence’ is present in all” (St. 23) is meaningless. 


Sha. P. 250, 


® The right reading of the Satrasis faasa: maea: sft 
jars: t 
t For qaga read waa asin Mes. C. and D. and in Tafparya. 
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(C) Lastly, when the Opponent alleges, that ‘because’ 
existence is present in all things, they should be regarded as 
non-eternal,’’—he admits that ‘ Sound is non-eternal’ ; so 
that opposition to this last Proposition is not quite consis- 


tent. * 
i Vartika on Si. (24). 
[P. 549. L..1. to L. 4J. 


What the Sära means is that in some cases 
we do find a further common property, while 
in the others we do not. Further, the admission made is 
self-nugatory ; î. e. by urging the ‘ non-eternality of all things’ 
the Opponent admits the ‘non-eternality of Sound.’ If this 
is not so, then the mention of ‘all things’ has no meaning, 
It has been explained by us (in Adh. III) that the difference 
is that what is a valid Probans is only that which is equipped 
with invariable concomitance, positive and negative ;—and 
not any other kind of Probans t 


End of Section (10). 


Var: P. 549. 


Section (11). 
[Sūtras 25—26. | 
Dealing with (19) ‘ Parity per Bvidence.’ 
Sutra (25). 
“PARITY PgR EVIDENCES’ IS BASED UPON THE PRESKNOE 
OF GROUNDS For BOTH (viInws)—(Su. 25). 
Bhasya on Si. (25). 
[P. 250, Ll. 12—14.] 


“ Tf Sound is held to be non-eternal, because there is 
present ground (or evidence) for its non-eternality—there 
18 present evidence for eternality also, in the shape of 


* es ` — ne 
$ * The Futile Rejoinder was urged against the Proposition ‘Sound is non- 


eternal ; and yet this is admitted by the Opponent in setting forth the Rejoinder, 
+ Tax: is the right reading in the place of AT: 
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Tntangibility ;so that it may be regarded as eternal also.” 
This, being an Opposition based upon the presence of grounds 
for both, ‘ Eternality’ and ‘Non-eternality,’ is ‘Parity for 
Evidence.’ 
Vartika on Si. (25). 
[P. 549, L. 6 to L. 10.] 

The example of this Futile Rejoinder is given in the 

Bhasya, 


[Objection :—“ ‘Parity per Evidence’ does not differ 
from ‘ Parity per Neutralisation;’ in the latter,as here, there 
are elernality and non-eternality.” 

Answer—Not so; because (in ‘Parity per Evidence’) 
grounds for ‘eternality’ and ‘non-eternality’ are simply 
indicated as present in the same thing; in‘ Parity per 
Evidence’ all that is urged is that grounds for ‘ eternality ’ 
and of ‘ non-eternality ’ exist; while in ‘ Parity per Neutra- 
liation’ the opposition consists in the setting up of the two 
contrary views in detail ;—this constitutes a difference bo- 
tween the two.* 

Bhasya on St. (26). 
[P. 250, L. 14 to L. 21.) 
The answer to the above Futile Rejoinder is as follows :— 
Siitra (26). 
THIS DENIAL HAS NO FOROR; BECAUSE THE PRESENCE 


OF GROUNDS IN SUPPORT (OF THE ORIGINAL PROPOSITION) 

IS ADMITTED. (St. 26.) 

When the Opponent alleges ‘the presence of grounds 
for both views’ (St. 25), he cannot deny that ‘Sound is 
non-eternal, because there are grounds for non-eternality.’ 


# When the First Party has put forward his arguments, the Opponent puts 


forward his own arguments in support of a conclusion contrary to that of the 
First Party ; this is ‘Parity per Evidence ;’ the grounds for the two conélusions 
‘are merely indicated ;and the full reasoning is not stated in detail—While 
‘in ‘Parity per Neutralisation,’ the twoviewsare set forth fully.—Udayana 
(Bodhasiddhi.) 
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If this could be denied, then it would not be true that 
‘erounds for both views are present.’ When he speaks of 
‘the presence of grounds for both views,’ he admits that 
there are grounds for ‘non-eternality ;" and having been 
admitted, it cannot be denied. “The denial is due to 
incongruity.” But ‘incongruity’ applies equally (to both 
views). “ When we pointed out the incongruity consisting of 
the possibility of both eternality and non-eternality, we put 
forth the denial.” But the ‘incongruity’ applies equally to 
your own view as well as to that of the other party; and it 
cannot establish any one of the two views.* 

Vartika on St. (26). 

[P. 549, Ll, 12—14.} 

The St#/ra is intended to point out incongruity :—When 
the Opponent says—‘‘ there are grounds for Hternality also 
of Sound,”—it admits the existence of grounds for non- 
eternality ; and thus on account of this contradiction, there 
remains no room for the putting up of the Rejoinder. 


See 


End of Section (1 1). 


Section (12). 
[Sutras 27—28), 
Dealing with (20) ‘ Parity per Apprehension.’ 
Sutra (27). 
“PARITY PER APPREHENSION’ IS BASED UPON THE FACT 
THAT WHAT IS PUT FORWARD 1S FOUND TO EXIST EVEN IN 
THE ABSENCE OF THE CAUSE MENTIONED. SU. (27). 
Bhasya on Su. (27). 
[P. 250. L. 28 to P. 251, L. 2]. : 
„7 Even in the absence of the character of coming after 
effort, which is mentioned as the cause (ground) of < non- 


i *If you admit the presence of grounds for both Views, you admit the truth 
of the other view also; while if you deny tho presence of the said grounds, you 

deny, those for your own view also. So that the Futile Rejoinder you urge 
_etultifies itself,—Ugayana, 
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eternality,’—this ‘non-eternality’ is found in that Sound 
which proceeds from the breaking of the branches of the 
tree shaken by the wind [this Sound not being the Product 
of the Effort of any person];—and the Opposition, based 
upon this fact of the Probandum being found to exist even in 


the absence of the Probans, constitutes ‘ Parity per Appre- 
hension.’* 


Vartika on Si. (27). 
[P. 549, L. 16 to P. 550, L. 3.] 

The example of this Futile Rejoinder is given in the 
Bhasya. What‘ Parity per Apprehension’ does is to attribute 
to the Opponent the view that what he asserts applies to 
all kinds of the ‘Subject’ (to all Sounds, and not only toa 
particular kind of Sound), and then to show that the Pro- 
bans is not invariably concomitant (with the Probandum),t 

[The Vartika cites another Example]—For instance, 
when the character of belonging to a certain Community and 
being perceptible by our external Sense-organs is put for- 
ward by the First Party as proving the eternality of a 
particular thing,—the Opponent attributes to him the 
proposition ‘all things are non-eternal,’ and then proceeds 
to urge that the said Probans is not invariably concomitant 
with the Probandum ;as the said Probans does not subsist 


— o Tho Bodhasiddhi montions five kinds of this Futile Rejoinder: (1) ‘The 


Subject existing in the absence of the Probandum, which makes it a case of the 
Fallacy of ‘Contradiction ;’—(2) the Subject existing without the Probans,—this 
being a case of the Fallacy of the‘ Unknown ;’—(3) the Subject existing without 
both Probans and Probandum,—when there are both fallacies ;—(4) the Proban- 
dum existing without the Probans—this being a case of untrue premiss, the probans 
not being invariably concomitant with the Probandum ;—(5) the Probans existing 
without the Probandum, in which case also the necessary invariable concomitance 
between the two would be wanting. It goes to cite examples of the Futile 
Rejoinder based upon each of these five. 


+Though the Proposition of the first party ‘Soundis non-eternal &c. &c.’ 


is meant torefer to the Jedter-Sounds only, yet the Opponent attributes to him 
the proposition in the form ‘all Sounds are non-eternal, because they come after 


_effort,’ and then goes on to show that it is not concomitant with the probandum. 
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in all non-eternal things, being, as it is, absent in the Diad 
and such other things. The Probans may 
also be shown to be not invariably concomitant 
with what is expressed by the terms of the Proposition, as it 
is propounded [1.¢., with the Subject]; e.g. the Proposition being 
put forward in the form, ‘ Sound is non-eternal, becausé it 
is productive of another Sound,’—it is pointed out that 
‘being productive of another Sound’ is not invariably con- 
comitant with all Sounds,—the last Sound of a series not 
being productive of another Sound. 
Bhasya on St. (28). 
[P. 251, L. 2. to L. 6.] 
The answer to the above Futile Rejoinder is as follows :— 
Sttra (28). 
INASMUCH AS THE PROPERTY IN QUESTION MAY BE 


DUE TO SOMEOTHER OAUSE,—THE DENIAL HAS NO FORCE 
AT ALL, 


Var. P. 550. 


When the First Party says—‘ [Sound must be non-eternal] 
because itis the outcome of effort,’ what is meant is that it 18 
produced from some cause ; and it is not meant to restrict the 
particular product (Sound) to one particular cause only ; 
—so that if the property in question, ‘ Non-eternality, ’ is 
found in Sound produced from some other cause,—in what 
. way does that militate against our view ? 


Vartika on Su. (28).. 
[P. 550, L. 5 to L. 10.] 

When we say that ‘Sound is non-eternal’ (in regard to 
letter-sounds, proceeding from the speaker’s effort), we do 
not deny that other kinds of the « Subject’ (Sound) can be 
due to any other cause (but Effort); we do not mean that 
the Subject can have no other cause. 


Others have offered the following answer (to the ‘ Parity 
per Apprehension’) —* What is meant by the original proposi- 
tion is that the Sound which is the outcome of effort is, on 
that account, non-eternal, ” a 
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This however is not right, as there is no difference of 
Opinion; the argument in support of the Proposition in 
question is not addressed to a person who admits the fact 
of Sound being an outcome of effort; for if the character of 
being an outcome of «fort forms a qualification of the thing 
in question (and is admitted as such by both parties),—then 
some other Probans would have to be propounded (by the 
first Party, in support of the Non-eternality of Sound}.* 


“ Not having the characteristics of the ‘Futile Rejoinder, 
‘Parity per Apprehension’ cannot bea Futile Rejoinder. ” 
This is not right; as itis a Futile Rejoinder, inasmuch 
as what it urges is the ‘similarity’ (of the Probans put for- 
ward) to what is not a probans. 
End of section (12). 
Section (13). 
[Stitras 29—31]. 
Dealing with ‘ Parity per Non-apprehension, 
Bhasya on St. (29). 
[P. 251, L. 6 to L. 17]. 


[The First Party puts forward the Proposition in the 
following form]—‘ It is not true that even before it is uttered, 
Sound exists and (if it is not heard) it is simply that there is 
non-apprehension of it’; —this is not true—why ?—because 
we do not perceive any covering or obstruction; that is, in 
the case of such things as Water (underground) and the 
like, we find that when they are existent, if there is non- 
apprehension of them, it is due to the presence of obstruction 
(in the shape of the surface of the ground under which the 
water lies) ; in the case of Sound however, we do not find its 
non-apprehension to be due to the presence of obstruction 
or any such causes of non-apprehension; and such cause of 


©The exact meaning of these two sentences is not very clear. ‘The passage 
—‘yah prayatndnantariyakateam &e,’ the Tåtparya explains as follows :—‘ He 
who admits withcut auy reasons, that Sound is the outcome of effort,—for him . 
nothing need be proved. In this passage the author shows his disapprobation. ’ 


Nyayo Fol. IV. 236. 
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of its non-apprehension would certainly have been perceived 
qf ib existed’, just as 16 18 perceived in the case of Water 
&cj;—as a matter of fact however, no such cause 38 perceived 
(in the case of Sound); hence it follows that when Sound 
is not apprelkended (heard), its condition 1s contrary (not 
analogous) to that of the Water &e. [i. e. while Water &c. are 
ewistent, Sound is non-ewistent be [And against this the 
Opponent sets up the following Futile Rejoinder }— 


Sūtra (29). 


cc Tasmucy aS NoN-APPREHENSION OF THE OBSTRUO- 
| GON IS ALSO NOT APPBEHENDED,—IT FOLLOWS THAT THIS 
Non-APPREHENSION 18 NON-EXISTENT ; AND THIS PROVES TRE 
CONTRARY CONCLUSION (i. e. BXISTENCE OF THE OBSTRUC- 
MON] °” —THE OPPOSIIION BASED UPON THIS CONTENTION 

is ‘Party PEB NON-APPREHENSION.” (St. 29). 


“The ‘Non-apprehension’ of Obstruction &ec. is not 
apprehended ; —anl from this ‘ non-apprebension of the Non- 
apprehension, ° it follows that the latter does not exist; 
and this ‘Non-apprebension’ being non-existent, what has 
been urged by the First Party as the ‘ Probans ’ of his reason- 
ing is found to be non-existent ; all which leads to the con- 
clusion that Obstruction &c. are existent, And since the 
contrary conclusion is thus proved, the original proposi- 
tion—‘ it is not true that even beforeit is uttered, Sound 
exists, and it is simply that there is non-apprehension of 
it ’—is not proved. 


Thus it is found that the probans,.‘ because Obstruction is 
not apprehended’, is equally applicable to the Obstruction, 
and to the Non-apprehension of the Obstruction. ” 

This opposition, based upon Non-apprehension, consti- 
tutes ‘ Parity per Non-apprehension ’. 


Vartika on Si, (29). 
[P. 550, Li. 13-18.] 
The example of this Futile Rejoinder is given in the 
Bhasya, 
What has been urged in the Futile Rejoinder is not 
right ; it has already been answered by us in Adhyaya Il. 
Nyaya Vol. IV. 287. 
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Bhasya on SG (80). 
[P. 251, L. 18 to P. 252, L 11.) 


The answer to the above Futile Rejoinder is as 
follows :— 


Sttra (30). 
Sinon ‘ Non-APPREHENSION? IS OF THE NATURE OF 
NEGATION OF APPRRHENSION,* THE REASON URGED 1S NO 


REASON AT ALL. (Sit. 30.) 


The reasoning —“ There can he no non-apprehension of 
Obstruction, because no such Non-apprehension is apprelien- 
dedt”—is no reasoning as all—why ?—because Non-apprehen- 
sion is of the nature of the negation of apprehension’; that is 
because Non-apprehension’ is nothing more than mere 
negation of apprehension. As a matter of fact, what exists 
forms the object of * apprehension,’ and this, by reason of 
its being apprehended, is asserted to be existent; while of 
‘Non-apprehension’ the object is that which does not exist; 
and this, by reason of its being not apprehended is declared 
to be non-eristent. The ‘non-apprehension of the non-appre- 
hension of the obstruction’ cannot negate the ‘ non-apprehen- _ 
sion ; operating as it does upon its own objective, which is Non- 


apprehension’, it cannot negate that same objective” ;{—and 
JS eer 


* It is of the nature of ‘Negation of Apprehension 1—i.e. mere ‘ Negation | 
of Apprekensien, without any further qualifications—Bodhasiddhi (Udayana). 

+The right reading found in C and D is MAC TAT Tae aita \ 

{ This passage is rather obscure. In the first place, the reading of the 
printed text is incorrect. The right reading, supplied by Mss. B, Cand D is 

arsana afa wae ara ete: 

We have adopted the explanation given by the Tétparya:— What the Opponent, 
in putting forward the Futile Rejoinder, does, is to urge that there must be 
obstruction and the apprehension of this obstruction, because we fail to apprehend 
the non-apprelension of these. But it is far more reasonable to regard the latter 
absence of apprehension (of the non-apprehension of obstruction) as bearing 
upon the obstruction and its apprehension, than upon Non-apprehension, Because 
as the Nyiyamaijari points out, whatis negated by a negation must be some- 
thing positive ; apprehension proves the existence, and “ non-apprehension’ the 
non-existence, of only positive entities ; hence even the * non-apprehension’, even 
though of the ‘ non-apprehension of obstruction’, cau prove th 
only of the obstruction and apprehensions, which are positive entities, and not of the 
non-apprehension itself. 

The Bodhasiddhi also explains similarly. 


o non-existence , 
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when the ‘non-apprehension of obstrnetion ’ is nok negated, it 
becomes capable of serving as an effective Probans (for proving 
the non-existence of the obstruction). ‘ Obstruction’ can be the 
object of apprehension when it exists ; and if it exists, there 
` should be apprehension of it;—so that when it 1s not apprehend- 
ed,—there being an absence of the ‘apprehension ’ that would 
indicate the existence of its own objective,—from this ‘ non- 
apprehension’ (serving as the means of cognition) it is under- 
stood that the object in question(which would have been 
apprehended if it existed) is the object of ‘ Non-apprehension’; 
ie. ib is non-existent ;* the resultant conclusion being ‘the 
Obstruction and such other things, which would have been 
the cause of (which could kave accounted for) the non-appre- 
hension of Sound (before its utterance), are non-existent.’ 
And the reason for this lies in the fact that what ‘ Non- 
apprehension’ (as a raeans of cognition) indicates is that there 
is no apprehension,—this fact of there being non-apprehen- 
sion forming the subject of the said ‘ Non-apprehension.’ 


Varlika on St. (30). 
[P. 550, Ll. 16-18.] 


The argument (proving the non-existence of Sound before 
utterance) should be stated in the following form—‘ There 
being no possibility of Obstruction, and Sound being regarded 
as an entity,—since Sound is not apprehended [before 
utterance, it must be regarded as non-esistent}.’ Stated in this 
form, the reasoning escapes from the Clincher of‘ Shifting 
the Réason’, as also from the Fullacy of ‘ Inconclusiveness.’ 
Nor is it open to the Futile Rejoinder of ‘ Parity per 
Presumption ’; because the indecisive character, that would 
have otherwise applied to the reasoning, is avoided by the 
qualifying phrases ‘ There being no possiblity of obstruction’ 
and ‘Sound being regarded as’ an entity’, which serve to 


indicate the contrary [i.e., the qualifying phrase ‘Sound being 
imei scene do ye paraso ound Vers 


th visaya, object, the cognition of which is brought about by ‘ Non apprehen- 
sioni, is the non-existence of the object that would have been apprehended. 
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an entity’ indicates the reasoning ‘if Sound were an entity, it 
would be perceived’, which is perfectly true and conclusive, 
and not open to‘ Parity per Presumption’, that might other- 
wise be urged against the reasoning, without the said quali- 
fying phrases]. 
Sūtra (31). 
FURTHER BECAUSE THE PRESENCE AND ABSENOE OF ONE'S 
SEVERAL COGNITIONS ARE CLEARLY PERCEPTIBLE TO EVERY 
PERSON* ; 
Bhasya on Si. (31). 
[P. 252, L, J3-L. 17.] 


_—‘therefore the reasoning put forward in the Futile Re- 


joinder is no reasoning at all’—this has to be brought 
in from the preceding Sätra, The presence and absence 
of the several cognitions that living beings have in 
the body, are clearly discernible by them; as is clear 
from such conceptions as ‘My doubtful cognition exists’ 
and ‘My doubtful cognition dses not ewist’; similarly 
in connection with perceptional, inferential, verbal and 
reminiscential cognitions. So that in the case in question, 
when there is ‘non-apprehension of the obstruction, '— 
i.e. the non-existence of its apprehension—it is clearly dis- 
cernible by the person himself, and he has the conception, 
‘My apprehension of the obstruction is not present,’ or 
‘Obstruction, or any such thing as would be the cause of the 
non-perception of Sound, is not apprehended’; from which 
it follows that what was alleged (in St. 29.)—* inasmuch 
as the non-apprehension of the obstruction is also not appre- 
hended it follows that this Non-apprehension also is non- 
existent ’—is not right. 
Vartika on St. (31). 
[The Fārlika has nothing to say„on this Sūtra]. 
Dud of Section’ Gd). 


a 

* According to Taiparya aud Bodhasiddhi the Sūtra would mean—‘it is clearly 
perceptivle to every person whether a certain cognition apprehends the Hxistence 
or Non-existence of a thing,’ The translation adopts the interpretation of the 
Nyayamaijare which is more in keeping with the Bhasya. 
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Section 14. 
[Sūtras 32—34. ] 
Dealing with (22) ‘ Parity per Non-eternality g 
Sūlra (82). 


“Tp BY REASON OF ‘SIMILARITY’ TWO THINGS BE 
REGARDED AS HAVING ANALOGOUS PROPERTIES, THEN ALL 
THINGS SHOULD HAVE TO BE REGARDED AS ‘ NON-BTHRRNAL, ” 
—THIS CONTENTION CONSTITUTES é PARITY PER NON-ETER- 
nauity’. (Su. 32). 


Bhasya on Su. (82). 
[P. 252, Ll, 20-22.] 


«When the First Party says that—‘ Sound should be 
regarded as non-elernal, by reason of its similarity to the 
Jar, which is non-eternal,’—he becomes faced with the 
undesirable contingency of having to regard all things as 
non-eternal, by reason of their similarity (consisting of 
existence) to the Jar, which is non-eternal.”’—This opposi- 
tion based upon ‘non-eternality’ constitutes ‘Parity per 
Non-eternality.’* 


Vartika on Si. (32). 
[P. 551, Ll. 5—7.] 


. Everything would come to be regarded as non-eternal,— 
The example is given in the Bhasya. 


Objection. Parity per Non-eternality does not differ 
from Parity per Non-difference ; there, as here, what is urged 
is the contingency of all things being of the same kind. ” 


«This Futile Rejoinder is described as based upon ‘similarity’; it includes 
«also a similar rejoinder based upon ‘ dissimilarity ’"—says the Bodhasiddhi. 
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There is a difference between the two; what is urged 
in ‘Parity per Non-difference’ is the non-difference of all 
things, while in ‘ Parity per Non-eternality’ what is urged 
is only the non-eternality of all things. 


Bhasya on Si. (33). 
[P 252, L. 22 to P. 253, L. 4.] 
The answer to the above Futile Rejoinder is as follows :— 
Satra (33). 


IF REJECTION CAN BE BASED UPON ‘SIMILARITY,’ 
THURE SHOULD BE RESECTION ALSO OF THE DENIAL (SRT UP 
BY THE OPPONENT), AS THERE IS A SIMILARITY BETWEEN THE 
DENIAL AND THAT WAICH IT 1S SOUGHT TO DENY.* (St. 33). 


The ‘ Denial’ is that allegation which is fully equipped 
with the Proposition and the other Factors of Reasoning, 
and which, while representing the counter-view, sets aside 
the original view; t—and tho said ‘ Denial’ has this simi- 
larity to the original view that both are equipped with the fac- 
tors of Reasoning, Proposition and the rest. Now, if there 
is to be a rejection of non-elernality ‘of Sound) on the ground 
of the ‘similarity’ (of all things) with the non-eternal 
(Jar), —then, inasmuch as this would mean that ‘ similarity ° 
leads to rejection, it would follow that there should be reject- 
ion of the Denial also, on the ground of its similarity to 
what is sought to be denied (i. e. the original view).¢ 


Vartika on Si. (33). 

[P. 551, Ll. 12—14.] 
The presence of the Proposition and other Factors of 
Reasoning constitutes the similarity between the Denial and 


* The right reading of the Sūtra, as shown by the Nydyasachinibandha, the 
Bhasya, the Vartika, the Patparya and Bodhasiddhi, is araeaiatee: nfavarfate: 
£ 
aRIanta. : 
s . . to. 
+The correct reading is qN TR; with the reading qaid, the mean- 
ing would be—‘ which is meant to establish a counter-View. ’ 


+The Tétparya remarks that the answer contained in this Stra only puts 
the Opponent on the same footing as the First Party, ‘The real answer comes in 
the next Sūtra 
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the Original View that it seeks to deny. So that if what is 
sought to be denied by the * non-eternality ’ in the reasoning 
seb up by the Frst Party, has to be rejected on account of 
ity to the Jar,—then it follows that the Denial 
(by the Opponent) also has to be rejected, on account of its 
similarity to what is sought to be denied, consisting in the 
presence of the Proposition and other Factors of Reasoning. 
Sūtra (34). 
WHAT SERVES AS THE PROBANS IS THAT PROPERTY 


the similar 


WHIGH IS DEFINITELY KNOWN TO SUBSIST IN THE EXAMPLR, AS 


BEING AN INFALLIBLR INDICATOR OF THE PROBANDUM ; AND 

since SUCH A PROBANS CAN BE OF BOTH KINDS, THERE CAN 

BE No NON-DIFFERENCE (AMONG ALL THINGS). (SU. 34), 

Bhasya on Si. (84). 
[P. 253, L. 7 to L. 12.) 

That property, which is found inthe ‘Example? to be 
an infallible indicator of the Probandum, is what is put for- 
ward as the Probans. This Probans can be of both kinds, —i.e. it 
may be similar to certain things, and dissimilar to certain other 
things; when it is similar, it constitutes the ‘similarity’ 
(among those things) ; and when it is dissimilar, it constitutes 
the ‘dissimilarity’ (among those things). Now, itis only a 
particular form of ‘similarity’ that constitutes the real 
‘Probans,’—and not either mere ‘similarity’ without any 
qualification, or mere ‘ dissimilarity, ’ What you have 

urged (under St. 32)—that, “ If by reason of similarity two 

things are to be regarded as having analogous properties, 
then all things should have to be regarded as non-eternal, 
and this constitutes Parity per Non-eternality, ”—is based 
upon mere ‘ similarity’ and mere ‘ dissimilarity ’; and as such 
cannot be right.* 


aes ee 
2 What can rightly prove a conclusion is only such ‘similarity ’ or ‘ dissimilar- 
ity as is invariably concomitant with the Probandum. While the ‘similarity’ 
that has been put forward by the Opponent as his: probans’ in the proving of 
the Poon-eternality’ of all things, is ‘ Existence”; and there is no invariable con- 
comitance between ‘Existence’? and ‘Non-eternality’; there being several things 


that are existent and yct eternal, not non-eternal, 
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[In addition to what has been said here} all that 
was said (in Su. 5-1. -24) in answer to . Parity per Non» 
difference ’ should be taken as ‘applying with equal force to 
the present Futile Rejoinder also. 


Vartika on St. (84). 
[P. 551, L. 14 to P. 552, L. 7.] 

As a matter of fact, the argument put forward in support 
of the original view that ‘Sound is non-eternal, because it is 
the outcome of Effort, like the Jar’ is not based upon mere 
similarity’; it is based upon the force of a particular pro- 
perty [viz: ‘being the outcome of effort’] which has been 
found, in the Example, to be invariably concomitant, nega- 
tively as well as positively (with the Probandum ‘ Non- 
eternality’). There is no such property possible, in support 
of the counter-view set up by the Opponent. Hence the 
Denial cannot be right. In this connection it has already 
been explained that—‘ the denial cannot hold, because in 
the case of some common property, the presence of certain 
other properties of the similar thing is possible, while in the 
others such presence is not possible’ (Su. 5-1-24); so that 
the answer that has been given to ‘ Parity per Non-difference’ 
is applicable to the present case also. 

«The answer does not hold; because our 
SE argument is not intended to prove any conclu- 


: n 
§10N. 


If you mean by this that— By pointing out the con- 
tingency of all things having to be regarded as non-eternal 
we do not mean to prove the non-elernality of all things-; 
all that we mean is to show to the person propounding the 
original proposition, that in so doing he is faced with the 
undesirable contingency of having to regard all things as 
non-eternal ”,—then our answer is that even so your allegation 
cannot stand ; because the probans put forward (by the 
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the Original View thatit seeks to deny. So that if what ig 
sought to be denied by the < non-eternality "in the reasoning 
set up by the Frst Party, has to be rejected on account of 
the similarity to the Jar,—then it follows that the Denia] 
(by the Opponent) also has to be rejected, on account of itg 
similarity to what is sought to be denied, consisting in the 


presence of the Proposition and other Factors of Reasoning, 
Sūtra (84). 
Wat serves AS THE PROBANS IS THAT PROPERTY 

WHICH IS DEFINITELY KNOWN TO SUBSIST IN THE EXAMPLE, AS 

BEING AN INFALLIBLR INDICATOR OF THE PROBANDUM ; AND 

SINCB SUCH A PKOBANS CAN BE OF BOTH KINDS, THERE OAN 

BE NO NON-DIFFERENCE {AMONG ALL THINGS), Dū. 34), 

Bhasya on Si. (84), 
[P. 253, L. 7 to L. 12.) 

That property, which is found inthe ‘Example?’ to be 
an infallible indicator of the Probandum, is what is put for- 
ward as the Probans. This Probans can be of both kinds, —i.e. it 
may be similar to certain things, and dissimilar to certain other 
things; when it is similar, it constitutes the ‘similarity’ 
(among those things) ; and when it is dissimilar, it constitutes 
the ‘dissimilarity’ (among those things). Now, itis only a 
particular form of ‘similarity’ that constitutes the real 
‘Probans, ’—and not either mere ‘similarity’ without any 
qualification, or mere ‘ dissimilarity, ’ What you have 

urged (under Sti. 32)—that, “ If by reason of similarity two 
things are to be regarded as having analogous properties, 
then all things should have to be regarded as non-eternal, 
and this constitutes Parity per Non-eternality,”—is based 
upon mere ‘similarity’ and mere ‘ dissimilarity ’; and as such 
cannot be right.* 
ae ee eee 
` ° What can rightly prove a conclusion is only such ‘similarity ’ or ‘ dissimilar- 
ity as is invariably concomitant with the Probandum. While the‘ similarity’ 
that has been put forward by the Opponent as his“ probans’ in the proving of 
the Jhaoneternality’ of all things, is ‘ Ezistence’”; and there is no invariable con- 
comitance between t Existence? and ‘Non-eternality’; there being several things 
that are existent and yet eternal, not non-eternal, 
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[In addition to what has been said here] all that 
was said (in Si. 5-1. -24)in answer to . Parity per Non- 
difference’ should be taken as ‘applying with equal force to 
the present Futile Rejoinder also. 


Vartika on Sh. (34). 
[P. 551, L. 14 to P. 552, L. 7.] 

As a matter of fact, the argument put forward in support 
of the original view that ‘Sound is non-eternal, because it is 
the outcome of Effort, like the Jar’ is not based upon mere 
similarity’; it is based upon the force of a particular pro- 
perty [viz: ‘being the outcome of effort’] which has been 
found, in the Example, to be invariably concomitant, nega- 
tively as well as positively (with the Probandum ‘ Non- 
eternality’). There is no such property possible, in support 
of the counter-view set up by the Opponent. Hence the 
Denial cannot be right. In this connection it has already 
been explained that—‘ the denial cannot hold, because in 
the case of some common property, the presence of certain 
other properties of the similar thing is possible, while in the 
others such presence is not possible’ (Su. 5-1-24); so that 
the answer that has been given to ‘ Parity per Non-difference ’ 
is applicable to the present case also. 


Vans Peso «The answer does not hold; because our 
arit., Ze > A 
argument is not intended to prove any conclu- 


sion.” 


If you mean by this that—“ By pointing out the con- 
tingency of all things having to be regarded as non-eternal 
we do not mean to prove the non-eternality of all things-; 
all that we mean is to show tothe person propounding the 
original proposition, that in so doing he is faced with the 
undesirable contingency of having to regard all things as 
non-eternal ”,—then our answer is that even so your allegation 
cannot stand; because the probans put forward (by the 
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first party) is of a particular kind: The Probans op 
Reason that I put forward is not mere similarity (to a 
non-eternal thing), but such similarity as is invariably 
concomitant with the probandum) ; hence the contingency of 
all things having tobe regarded as non-eternal does not 
arise at all. Further, there can be no reasons in support of 
the view that ‘all things are non-eternal.’ Ff the Opponent 
were, to seek to prove it by the reasoniag—* all things must 
be non-eternal, because they are existent ’,—then (we would 
point out that) there is no sort of invariable concomi- 
tance, either negative or positive (between ‘existence and 
*non-eternality ’). 

End of Section 14. 


Section (15). 
[Sutras 35-36. } 
Dealing with (23) * Parity per Eternality.’ 
Satra (35). 
“THE OHARAOTER OF ‘NON-ETERNALITY 9 BEING ETER- 
NAL, IT FOLLOWS THAT THY ‘ NON-ETERNAL THING’ IS ITSELF 
ETERNAL” ”,—BASED UPON THIS CONTENTION Is ¢ Parity PER 
Erermxarity.’ (Si. 85.) 
Bhasya on Så. (35). 
[P. 253, L. 14 to L. 17.] 


“The proposition is put forward in the form—! Sound 
is non-eternal ’; now, is this ‘ non-eternality ’ of Sound eternal, 
everlasting, or non-eternal, evanescent ? If it is present in 
Sound at all times, then, since the property (non-eternality) 
18 everlasting, the thing to which that property belongs 
‘(Sound )’ must also be everlasting, so that Sound should 
be fAternal. If on the other hand, the said property 
(‘ Non-eternality ’) is not present in Sound at all times,—then 
since (at some time or other) ‘ Non-eternality ’ would be 
absent in Sound, Sound would be ‘eternal ra 
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This opposition, based upon ‘ Hternality’, constitutes 
“Parity per Eternality.’ * 
Vartika on Sti. (35). 
[P. 552, L. 9 to L. 13.] 


This Futile Rejoinder is intended to point ont defects 
in the factors of the Proposition ‘Sound is non-eter- 
nal;’—the sense being as follows:—‘‘In asserting that 
Sound is non-eternal, you admit the eternality’ of Sound,— 
how?—because the ‘non-eternality’ that you predicate of 
Sound, is it always present ia the Seand? or does it come 
into it only occasionally? If it is ever present in it, then, 
the property (of Non-eternality) being everlasting, it follows 
that the thing to which that property belongs must also be 
everlasting. If, on the other hand, the ‘ non-eternality ’ 
im Sound is not everlasting,—then on account of the absence 
(at certain times) of non-elernality in it, Sound must be 
* eternal’, 

Bhasya on SG. (36). 
[P. 253, L. 17 to P, 254, L. 9.] 


The answer te the above Futile Rejoinder is as 
follows :— 


Satra (36). 

{NASMUCH AS THE EVERLASTING CHARACTER ‘OF THE 
*SON-BTERNALITY’ IN THE SUBJECT OF Denzan (Sounn) [ts 
ADMITTED BY THE OPPONENT), THE ‘NON-ETERNALILY.’ OF 
THE NON-ETERNAL THING (SOUND) BECOMES ESTABLISHED ; 80 
{HAT THERE CAN BE NO BASIS FoR THE DANIAL. (SG. 36). 


*Ja this Sutra, the mention of ‘non-eternality’ is meant to include all those 
specifie reasons that may be adduced in support of the non-eternality of Sound. 
The sense of the definition of 4 Parity per Bternality’ is as follows—When the 
Opponent puts forward eertain exhaustive alternatives in regard to the property 
put forward by the First Party, and shows that none of these is admissible, and 
then proeeeds to urge that the Subject cannot, on that account, be accepted as 
hawing that property;—this form of Opposition constitutes ‘Parity per 
Eternality.— Bodhasiddhi (Udayana). 2 

{Lhe Miyayamaijari reads the Sitra without gfqeq and with syfeqeatqqa: 
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When the Opponent speaks of the character of Non-eternal- 
ity being ‘ everlasting’ in Sound, which is the object 
whose non-eternality he seeks to deny,—he admits the 
non-eternality of Sound;—and when this ‘ non-eternality of 
Sound’ has been thus admitted, there is no room for the 
Denial. If on the other hand, he does not admit the 
‘ everlasting’ character of the ‘ non-eternality in Sound,’ then 
for him, the expression,—* because non-eternality in Sound is 
eternal,’—cannot serve as the probans (of his reasoning) ;— 
and in the absence of the Probans, the Denial cannot be proved. 


In fact, what is meant by Sound being ‘ non-eternal is 
that it is produced anil ceases to exist on being destroyed ; 
and there can be no question against this; hence there is no 
room for any such question as—‘‘ does the non-eternality 
subsist in Sound at all times or not ?” —Why ?—Because the 
non-eternality of Sound consists in its being produced and 
ceasing to exist on being destroyed,—it is not right to regard 
‘Sound ’ as the container (the receptacle) and ‘ non-eternality ’ 
as the contained; for such a conception would involve a self- 
contradiction in terms.* Further, ‘eternality’ and ‘non- 
eternality’ are contradictory terms (hence also the Denial 
cannot be maintained); that ‘non-eternality’ and ‘eternality ’ 
—which are mutual contradictories—should belong to the 
same Object (Sound) is an impossibility. For these reasons 
we conclude that what has been alleged by the Opponent— 
that “ Non-eternality being eternal, Sound must be eternal ” 
—has absolutely no sense. 


: Vartika on Su. (35). 
[ P. 552, L. 16 to P. 553, L. 10.] 
When the Opponent says that “ non-eternality in the 
Subject of Denial is eternal,” he admits its non-eternality; and 


The presence or absence of syfteq does not make any difference in the meaning, 


But from the explanation provided in the Bhagya, the Bodhasiddhi aud the 
Nydyamaijarl, fð: is the right reading for faeqearqad : 

“Tf ‘non-eternality’ is contained in ‘Sound’, then alone can there be any 
force in the contention that if the former is eternal, the latter also should be so; as 
in that case could the former not subsist without the latter. As a matter of fact, the 
relation of ‘container and contained’ does not subsist between Sound and Non- 
eternality. For such relationship belongs only to positive entities, and Non-entity 
is purely negative ; and this only qualifies Sound, it does not subsist in it ;—says the 
Nytyamaijari, 
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on accouat of this admission, the Denial has no force at all. If 
it is not admitted, then the reasoning—“ because non- 
eternality is everlasting, Sound should be eternal ”—becomes 
baseless. Thus then, the very probans of the Opponer:t being 
an impossible one, the Denial becomes meaningless. Further, 
ER there is no room for the question also ; for the 

simple reason that ‘ non-eternality ’ is not held 
to be a distinct property. That is to say, when ‘Non-eternality’ 
is explained as consisting in the fact of the thing being 
endowed with an existence which is not absolute (or everlasting), 
—there can be no occasion for the question—“ is non- 
eternality an absolute (eternal) entity or not?” For one 
and the same thing (Non-eternality) cannot be endowed with 
both absolute and non-absolute existence [and ‘ non-eternality ' 
has been explained as non-ubsolute existence] ; but when you 
say that “ non-eternality is eternal”, you attribute to one and 
the same thing ‘ non-eternality ’ the character of non-absolute 
existence which constitutes ‘non-eternality,’ as also absolute 
existence (which constitutes ‘ eternality’); and since these 
are mutual contradictories, such an assertion cannot be 
right. 

“What we assert ‘is all right, since it is only meant to 
point out a defect in what is sought to be denied [e. g., ‘the 
non-eternality of Sound’ |.” If you mean by this that 
__« we do not admit one and the same thing to be both 
eternal and non-eternal; all that we mean is that when you 
say that Sound is non-eternal, you render yourself open to the 
said absurd contingency, —then [our answer is that] this 
cannot be right; because the criticism you urge is not found 
true in any alternative form: That is, what you urge is not 
a defect, either in our conclusion, or in our ‘ Reasoning’; it 
cannot be a defect in (i. e. it cannot vitiate) our conclusion, 
because, in the first place you do not point out any flaw in 
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our Proposition or in any other Factor of our Reasoning; 
and in the second place, we have already answered the charge 


of ‘ self-contradiction.’ 
Enn or Section (15). 


Section (16). 
[Sūtras 37—38. } 
Dealing with (24) ‘ Purity per character of Effect. 
Silra (37). 

6 PARITY PER CHARACTER OF EFFEC’ IS BASED ON THE 
DIVERSE CHARACTER OF THE PRODUCTS OF EFFORT. (St. 37). 
Bhasya on Su. (37). 

, [P. 254, L. 1) to L. 16.] 

The original proposition is put up in the form—‘ Sound 
is non-eternal, berause it is the outcome of effort’; now that 
which is ‘the outcome of effort’ is such as, not having previous 
existence comes into exis‘ence; as is found to be tha case with 
such products as the Jar and the like; that which is ‘non- 
eternal,’ on the other hand, is such as, having come into 
evistence, ceases to exist. Such being the condition of things, 
the Opposition is set up on the basis of the diverse character 
of the products of effort. ‘Coming into existence after effort’ 
we find in the case.of the jar, etc., and we also find the 
‘manifestation’ of things concealed under some obstruction, 
by the removal of the obstruction [and this also is the out- 
come of effort]; and there-is no special reason to show whether 
Sound comes into ewistence after Effort, or there is only 
manifestation of it (after effort); and the Opposition set up 
on the basis of this fact of both these (production and mani- 
festation) being equally the ‘ products of effort,’* is ‘ Parity 
per Character of Effect.’ 

Vartika on Si. (87). 
[P. 553, L. 12 to L. 17.) A 
‘The proposition beiag put forward—‘ Sound is non-eter- 
nal, because it is the outcome of effort, ’—the following 


“he mere fact of Sound being the ‘outcome of Effort’ docs not necessarily 
lead to the conclusion that it is non-eternal, it comes into existence, or is destroyed ; 
for evenif it were only manifested, it could be regarded as the ‘outcome of effort.’ 
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Futile Rejoinder, called ‘ Parity per character of Effect’ is 
set up against it :—The ‘ product of effort’ has been found 
to be of several kinds: E. g. Some things are merely manifest- 
ed after Effort, while others are produced after Effort [and 
both of these are called ‘ product of Effort], What ‘ Parity 
per character of Effect’ does,is attribute (to the First Party) 
the idea that what proves the ‘Non-eternality of Sound’ is 
the fact of its being perceived after Effort, and then to urge 
that this fact is not a conclusive reason; i. e. it urges that 
the reasoning—‘ Sound is a product, because it is perceived 
after effort’—is not conclusive (indecisive), on the ground 
that things perceived after Effort are found He of the nature 
of ‘product’, as also of ‘ non-product.’ If the reason means 
‘being born of Effort,’ then the rejoinder would be that the 
reason is not true (it being not admitted by all that Sound is 
born of Effort). 


Bhasya on Si. (38). 
[P. 254, L. 16 to P, 255, L. 6]. 
The answer to the above Futile Rejoinder is as follows :— 
Sttra (88). 


EYEN THOUGH THRRE ARE SEVERAL Kinps or Pro- 
DUGFS,—INASMUCH AS[IN THH OTHER Kinn or Propucr| 
CAUSES OF NON-APPREHENSION ARE PRESENT, Brront COULD - 
NOT BB THE OAUSE (OF MERE ‘ MANIFESTATION’ OF SOUND, 

IN WHOSE CASES THERE IS NO CAUSE OF NON-APPEEHENSION). 


(St. 38). 


# We have translated the Sūtra as it is explained in the Bhasya and read in 
all manuscripts. The interpretation however is far-fetched ; hence the Nydyaman- 


jart has read the Sura with the last term as agfa : + and explains 
it to mean as follows :— ‘Even though there are various kinds of Products,—Effort 
cannot be regarded as the cause (of the manifestateon of Sound), as there is noè 
present (in the case of Sound) CHG cause of ils non-apprehension.’ This is much 
simpler. 
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Even though there are several hinds of Products, there are 
resent causes of nonsapprehension,—hence Effort 
Var. P. 255. could not be the cause, of the manifestation of 
Sound, In a case where there is manifestation as the 
ontcome of effort, it is possible that there may have been some 
cause, in the shape of obstruction, to which its non-appre- 
hension (before manifestation) was due, so that when, as a 
result of effort, there is a removal of the obstruction, there 
comes about the apprehension of the thing, which constitutes 
its ‘manifestation.’ In the case of Sound however, no such 
cause of Non-apprehension is possible, by the removal where- 
of, as following from Effort, there could come about the 
‘manifestation’ of the Sound consisting of its apprehension, 
From this it follows that Sound is produced, not manifested 
(by Effort}.* 
Vartika on Sii. (38). 
[P. 558, L. 19 to P. 554, L. 4.] 


In the case of the thing that is manifested by effort, 
causes of non-apprehension are possible ; in the case of Sound 
however, there can be no cause to which its non-apprehen- 
sion (if it existed) would be due, Hence we conclude that 
Sound is not manifested. 


Objection—“ This Futile Rejoinder does not 


Var. P. 554. $ 
5 differ from ‘ Parity per Doubt’.” 


As a matter of fact, ‘Parity per Doubt’ is based upon 
similarity to both kinds of things; which is not the case 
with the present Futile Rejoinder, and as such it is different 
from the former. 


“It does not differ from Parily per Similarity. ” 
That also is not true; as there is assumption of-a different 
*Probans.” ‘ Parity per Similarity ’ does not proceed on the 


The Ny@yamanjari remarks that by having selected the ‘ non-eternality of 
Sound’ asthe Example, dealt with uaderall the twenty-four Futs’e Rejoinders, the 
author of the Bkasyu has accomplished two purposes: he provides examples of the 
Rejoinders and also sets aside all possible objections against the Nyaya doctrine 
of the Non-eternality of Sound. 2 
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basis of an assumed probans; while in the present Futile 
Rejoinder, the Probans, which has been stated (by the pro- 
pounder of the original proposition) in one form, [i. e. ‘be- 
cause if is an outcome of Effort’) is altered into a totally 
different form [‘ because it is perceived after Effort ’). 


End of Section 16. 


Section (17). 
[Sūtras 39—43.] 
Dealing with the ‘ Satpakgz’—the siz steps of a Futile Dis- 
cussion. * 


Bhasya on Si. (39). 
[P. 255, L. 6. to L. 13.] 


[The first step consisting of the Proposition, ‘Sound must 
be non-eternal, because it is the outcome of effort, like the 
Jar ’] it is urged against this that the Probans is ‘ inconclus- 
ive,’ and being ‘inconclusive,’ it cannot prove the conclusion i 
(this represents the second step) ;—[to this the First Party, 
offers the following wrong answer, Which represents the third 
step|—If my Probans cannot prove the couclusion because 
it is inconclusive, then— 

THE SAME FAULT LIES WITH TAL DENIAL (BY THE OPPONENT) 

ALsO.—(Sutra 39). 

hat is, the Denial also is ‘inconclusive ?; it denies 
something, and does not deny other things; and being ‘ in- 
conclusive, ’ it cannot prove the desired conclusion. 


Or, the Opponent having said—“ Tf Sound be held to be 
non-eternal, there is no special reason why what happens to 
SSS E a o aM 

© Says the Tatparya—It has been shown up to the last Section that when tho 
Opponent sets up a Futile Rejoinder he is met by the First Party with a suitable 
answer ; andin every such case, the disputants come to an understanding as to 
the true conclusion. But there are cases wherethe First Party also meets the 
Opponent with a wrong answer ; in that case no right conclusion is arrived at ; 
and an entirely futile discussion is carried on, to six steps. , This is what the 
author of the Sūtra proceodsto show, for the benefit of his pupils. 
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Sound, after Hffort, is its production, and not manifestation, ” 
—l[he is met by the First Party with the following wrong 
answer}—if Sound be held to be eternal, then also there is 
no special reason why what happens to Sound is manifesta- 
tion, not production. Tbus special reasons being equally 
wanting in both views, both are equally inconclusive. 


Vartika on Sü. (59). 
[P. 554, L. 5. to L. 10.) 


The Futile Rejoinders have been thus described. With a 
view to show the six steps of a Futile Discussion, the Author 
says—the same fault lies with the Denial also (says the Sutra). 
The propounder of the criginal proposition offers the following 
answer to the Opponent who has urged against him the 
Futile Rejoinder—If my reasoning- cannot be true, becauso 
itis inconclusive, then your Denial also is inconclusive ; as 
it denies something and does not deny other things. Or, 
special corroborative reasons may be urged as being equally 
wanting in both views. The rest is clear in the Bhagya. 

Satra (40). 
THE SAMF MAY BE SAID BY THE First Party 1N 

ANSWER TO ALL (Furie Rezoineprs)—(Siu. (40). 

Bhasya on Su. (40). 
[P. 255, Ll. 15—16.] 


In connection with all that may be taken as the basis of 
the Futile Rejoinders—e.g. ‘ Similarity ’ and the rest—when- 
ever no special corroborative reason may be found,—the 
contention may be put forward (by the First Party) that both 
yiews stand on the same footing. 


Vartika on ü. (40). 
[P. 554, L..12.} 
What the Sūtra means is that the argument put forward 
(by the First Party, in the preceding Sūtra) can be urged in 
answer to all Futile Rejoinders,* 


*Examples of these are given by Udayana in the Bodhasiddhi. 
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Sititra (41). 
[Fourth Step] “ Wirm one CONTRAVENTION oF THE 
DeNian ALSO WOULD LIB THE SAMB FAULT AS THAT WHICH 
LIES AGAINST THE DENIAL ITSELF.—(Sū. 45.) 


Bhasua on St. (41.) 
[P. 255, L. 18 to P. 256, L. 3.] 


It has been urged by the First Party that the fault 
of Incoaclusivness that had been urged (in the Second Step) as 
lying in the original Proposition, lies also in the Denial (set up 
by the Opponent). But the same fault lies with this 
contravention of the Denial. Thus then, the First Step in 
this Futile Discussion consists in the propounding of the 
original proposition by the First Party —‘ Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is the outcome of Effort ;—the Second Step consists 
of the denial or negating argument set up: by the Opponent 
Critic, in the form— Since the products of Effort are of 
several kinds there is Parity per Character of Effect” ; this is 
what is called the ‘ Denial ’;—then comes the Third Step,—in 
which the First Party urges that the same fault lies with the 
Denial also; this is what is called (in the S#tra) Vipratisé- 
dha’ (Contravention) ;—then comes the Fourth Step (urged 
by the Opponent)—* the same fault of Inconclusiveness lies 
also with the Contravention of the Denial.” 


Varlika on Si. (41). 
[P. 554, Ll. 14—15.) 

The Third Step consists of the Vipratiségha (Contraven- 
tion). The Fourth Step is that “ with the ‘ Further Denial’ 
also lies the same fault of Inconclusiveness.” 

Sutra (42). 
[Fifth Step]|—Tae CoNTINGENOY OF THR SAME FAULT 

LYING WITH THE CONTRAVENTION OF THE DENIAL IS URGED 

(BY THE OPPONENT), APIER ADMITTING THE PRESENCE OF 

THE FAULT IN HIS OWN CONTENTION ;—AND THIS INVOLVES 

‘Conression OF THE Contrary Ortnion’.—(Su. 42.) 
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Bhasya on Su. (42). 
|P. 286, Ll. 6—9.] 


What the Opponent has done (in the Fourth Step) is to 
confess that the view he had expressed in the Second Step 
is faulty, and, without freeing his view from that defect, he 
has admitted it, and then has urged that the same fault of 
‘Tnconclusiveness’ lies also with the Contravention of the 
Denial in the Third Step ;—and on the part of the Opponent 
this involves a ‘ Confession of the Contrary Opinion’. This 
is the Fifth Step [in the Futile Discussion}. 


Vartika Su. (42). 
[P. 558, LI. 1—3.] 

Having admitted the Second Step, the Denial, to be 
faulty, the Opponent urges that the sama fault also lies with 
the Third Step, by saying that “the same fault lies with 
Contrayention also ”; and this constitutes on his part a ‘ Con- 
fession of the Contrary Opinion.’—This represents the Fifth 
Step in the Futile Discussion. 

Sätra (43). 
[Sivth Step]—It 1s AFTER HAVING ADMITTED 

WHAT HAS BEEN URGED AGAINST HIS OWN VIEW, THAT THE 

FIRST PARTY HAS URGED THE PRESENCE OF THE SAME FAULT 

(IN TAR OPPONENT'S VIEW), AND HAS PUT FORWARD REASONS 

FOR THE SAME ;—IN SO DOING HE HAS ADMITTED THE PRE- 

SENOE (IN HIS OWN VIEW) OF THE FAULT URGED AGAINST THE 

OPPONENTS VIEW ;—SO THAT THE FAULT or ‘ CONTESSING 

THE CONTRARY OPINION” IS EQUALLY APPLICABLE TO HIM 

Arso ”. Si. (43). 

Bhasya on Si. (43). 
o E S o o e 257, Is. 11.) 

The fault urged against the original Proposition of the 
First Party was that ‘there are several kinds of products of 
effort ’ (Si. 37); and this is what, for the First Party who 
is propounding reasons in support of that proposition, consti- 
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tutes ‘ Svapatsalaksana,’ ‘fault urged against his own view ?;— 
how ?—because it arises ont of his own view ;—now what 
he has done (in course of the present Futile Discussion) is 
to admit this fault that has been urged against his view, and 
without refuting it, he has admitted it and urged the pres- 
ence of the same fault in the Opponent’s view,—in the words 
‘the same fault lies with the Denial also’ (Si. 39); and he 
has put forward reasons in support of the same,—in the 
words ‘the denial is inconclusive’. Thus it being a case 
where he has admitted what hus been urged against his view and 
urged the presence of the same fault in the Opponent’s view, and 
has put forward reasons for the same,—this means that he 
has admitted the presence in his own view of the fault he had 
urged against the Opponent’s view.* ‘How so?’ The 
Opponent had argued that ‘there are several kinds of pro- 
ducts of Effort’ by which he meant to indicate the fault of ‘in- 
conclusiveness ’ (as lying against the original proposition) ;— 
without refuting this the First Party has said—‘the same 
fault lies with the Denial also ’;—thus he has admitted that 
the arguments in support of the original proposition are 
faulty, and then urged the same against the Denial also ; 
by doing so he admits the view of the Opponent, and becomes 
open to the same charge (of ‘Confessing the Contrary Opin- 
ion’). Just as the Opponent, having admitted the faultiness 
of the Denial of the First Party, and having urged the pres- 
ence of the same fault in the Contravention of the Denial 
also, has been charged (in the Fifth Step) with ‘ Confession of 
the Contrary Opinion’,—exactly in the same manner, the 
First Party also, having admitted the faultiness of the 
affirmation of the original Proposition, and having urged the 
presence of the same fault against the Denial, becomes open 
to the same charge of ‘ Confessing the Contrary Opinion’, 
This represents the Siath Step in the Futile Discussion. 
Among the six steps, the first, third and fifth steps represent 
the assertions of the Propounder of the Original Proposi- 
tion, and the second, fourth and sizth represent those of the 


Opponent denying that Proposition. When we come to 
consider the validity and invalidity of these assertions, 
we find as follows:—(2) Since there is no difference in 


q 1 
*The right reading is qcqqarat SEFITAT wafi as found in C. 
Nyāya Fol, TV. 306. 
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the meanings of the fourth and the sixth, they are open 
to the charge of needless repetition ; for what the fourth 
says is that ‘ with the Contravention of the Denial also would 
lie the same fault as that which lies with the Denial itself’ 
(Su. 41), which means that the other party 1s subject to the 
same fault ;—and again in the sicth we have the assertion 
that by admitting the Opponent’s view the First Party 
becomes open to the same charge ; and this also means that 
the other party is open to the same fault; thus there is no 
difference in the meanings of these two.—(d) The same 
charge of needless repetition lies also against the third and 
fifth steps; in the third what is alleged is that the same 
fault lies with the Denial also, which admits the equality of 
both views, and again in the fifth it is admitted that the 
denial of the Denial is subject to the same fault;—so that 
the fifth says nothing new.—(c) Again the fifth and siath 
also are mere repetitions, there being no difference in what 
they allege.—(d) The third and the fourth involve the ‘ Con- 
fession of the Contrary Opinion.’—(e) In the first and the 
second, no special reasons have been adduced (in support of 
either view). Thus it is found that in the Futile Discussion 
consisting of the said six steps, neither of the two views 
becomes established. Whenever * this form of Futile Dis- 
cussion with the six steps, takes place,—i. e., whenever the 
First Party begins the discussion with the contention that 
the same fault lies with the denial also, neither of the two 
views becomes demonstrated. When, however, the third 
step (in answer to the Opponent’s denial which is the second 
step) is put forward by the First Party inthe form—‘ Even 
though there are several kinds of Products, inasmuch as in 
the other kinds of Product causes of non-apprehension are 
present, Hifort could not be the cause of the manifestation of 
Sound’ (Sa. 33),—then the original view does become demon- 
strated, that ‘ What happens to Sound after Effort is that it 
comes into existence, and not that it becomes manifested ’ ; 
and in this case there is no room for the six steps of the 
Futile Discussion. 


Taus ENDS THE First Darky Lesson or rar Fiera 
ADHYAYA OF THE Bhasya. 
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Vartika on Siti. (45). 
[P. 5355, Db. 6 to D. 16.] 

When the First Party admits the faults arising against 
his own view and urges the same against the Opponent’s 
view,—he admits the faultiness of his own view; so that he 
is equally open to the charge of ‘confessing the contrary 
opinion.’ ‘The rest is clear in the Bhasya. 


Among the six steps, the first, third and fifth represent the 
view of the propounder of the original proposition ; and the 
second, fourth and sixth that of the Opposer of that proposition. 
When we come to consider the validity and invalidity of 
these assertions, we find—(a) that there is no difference of 
meaning between the fourth and the sixth, and there is needless 
repetition,“ —(b) that the same charge of needless repetition 
lies also against the third and the ffth,—(c) that between the 
fifth and sivth also there is needless repetition,—(d) that in 
the third and fourth there is ‘confessing of the contrary 
opinion,’ —and (e) in the first and second, there is no mention 
of any special reason (in support of either view), 

In this Futile Discussion consisting of the six steps, 
neither of the two views is established,—and this is due to 
both parties making improper allegations. When, on the 
other hand, special reasons in support of one view are 
adduced,—e. g., ‘because there being no cause of non- 
apprehension, Sound is apprehended only after the Effort 
(that brings it into existence) —then there is no room for the 
propounding of the six steps. 

- The Futile Rejoinders do not help in. the discerning of 
truth ; we have merely described the several forms of them. 


THUS ENDS THE First DAILY Lesson or ADHYAYA V 
OF THE VARTIKA. 


* The 4 found in both editions is superfluous, 
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Adhyaya V. 

Daily Lesson II. 
Section (1). 

[Sttras 1—6.] 


Dealing with the Five Clinchers or Grounds of Defeat that 
Proposition and the S'atemznt of the Probans, 


Bhasya on Si. (1). 
[F. 257, L. 18 to L. 23] 

Under Si. 1-2-19 and 20 it bas been briefly stated that— 
‘Itis a case of Clincher when there is misapprehension, as 
also when there is non-apprehension ; aad there is a multi- 

licity of Clinchers owing to there being several varieties 
of both’; the same has now got to be described in detail. 
the Clinchers are actual occasions of defeat, the receptacles 
of faults; and they. mostly bear upon the Proposition and 
other Factors of Reasoning, and they may affect the propound- 
er of the true, as also that of the false, doctrine but only so 
long as perfect wisdom has not been attained]. They are 
divided as follows :— 


bear upon the 


Sūtra (1). 


(1) Viorarinc tHe Proposition, (2) Sairrine TAG 
Prorosirion, 13) CONTRADICTING THE PROPOSITION, (4) 
Renouncina tHe Proposition, (5) Sairrine Tus Pro- 
Bans, (©) Ineretuvanoy, (7) Meantnetnss Jaron, (8) 
UNINTELLIGIBILITY, (9) INcomeReNCE, (10) INCONSEQUEN- 
miaLity, (11) IncompoereNess, (12) REDUNDANOB, (13) 
Rererition, (14) Non-repropuotion, (15) Incompne- 
HENSION, (16) Empagnassment, (17) Evasion, (18) 
Conression oF a Contrasy Opinion, (19) OvVekLOOK- 
ING THE CENSURABLE, (20) CENSURING OF T :E NON+CENSURA- 
BLE, (21) Inconsistency, AND (22) FaLLacious PROBANS 
ARE THE OLINCHERS.—NU. (1). 


All these, divided into twenty-two kinds, are defined 
one by one, in the following Sutras.* : 


*These tweuty-two Clinchers have been grouped under seven heads, each of 
which is dealt yith in the seven sections of this Daily Lesson. 
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Vartika on Si. (1). 
[P. 556, L. 1 to P. 558, L. 14.J 

Under 1-2-19 and 20, it has been briefly stated that ‘it is 
a case of Clincher when there is misapprehension, as also 
when there is non-apprehension; and there is a multiplicity 
of Clinchers owing to there being several varieties of both; and 
the sama has now got to be described in detail ;—The Clinchers 
are actual occasions of defeat, the receptucles of fuults—says 
the Bhasya. 


In a general way there are two Clinchers; [and the 
question arises]—from among the Agent (the propounder 
of the View), the objective (the View itself), and the instrument 
(the argument whereby the View is sought to be established), 
—whose are the Clinchers[te. on which do the Clinchers 
bear | ?* 

Some people declare that the Clinchers bear upon the 
view propounded ; they explain as follows :—“ Defects consist 
in Incompleteness, Flawsin the Reasoning Factors, Flaws in 
the Answer, and Bewilderment; and by all these it is the 
View of the other Party that is vitiated. ” 


This however is not right; since the View remains in the 
samo condition; the mention of the defect does not alter the 
view; when the view is criticised, it remains 


Var, P. 55-7. K 5 Soy: 
just the same as it was when not criticised. 


Nor could the Clinchers bear upon the instrument (the 
argument) ; because nothing can be effective upon other 
objectives ; the instrument, consisting of the Proposition and 
other Factors of Reasoning, cannot be affuctel by the 
Cliuchers ; for the simple reason that no Instrument can be 
effective upon objectives other than its own; every Instru- 
ment is effective only upon its own objective [and hence if 


HEY, uot eq, is the right reading. 
Nyaya Vol. IV. 310. 
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the argument is a true argument it must be effective ; it will 
not be effective only if it is made to bear upon things other than 
its own objective, in that case it is nota true “ Instrument’ 
at all]. 

The fact of the matter is that it is the Agent (the 
Propounder of the argument) who is affected by the Clincher, 
by reason of propounding inefficient (improbable) Objectives 
(propositions) and Instruments (arguments). The Objective 
is regarded as ‘inefficient ’ when it does not accomplish the 
desired purpose for the accomplishing of which it has been 
put up; e.g, the Sand in the making of the Jar; and the 
Instrument is regarded as ‘inefficient’ when it does not 
accomplish the act for the accomplishment of which it was 
set up; 6.g. the Shuttle &c. in the making of the Jar ; in regard 
to their own ‘true objectives both of these are efficient. Thus 
then, when an Object is employed in regard to an objective 
ether thanits own, or when an Zastrument is employed in 
connection with an objective other than its own, 
this only indicates the ignorance of the Propounder of the 
argument; and since Ignorance consists either in ‘ mis- 
apprehension or non-apprehension,’ it is the Propounder 
who becomes defeated,—and not either the Object 
or the Instrument,—both of these being dependent on some- 
thing else (and as such not to be blamed), For this reason 
the defeat must be of the Propounding Agent, who is not 
dependent upon anything else; specially as‘ misapprehension ’ 
and ‘ non-apprehension’ are properties of the person, ‘ defeat’ 
which consists of these, must also belong to the person, Since 
however that the man has misapprehension or non-apprehens- 
ion, is known from the words heuses, the defects (constituting 
the Cinchers) are figuratively spoken of as ‘ defects of the 
Proposition and other factors of reasoning’; while a few of 


the Clinchers, such as ‘Incomprehension’ and so forth, affect . 


the man himself directly. 
Nyaya Vol. 1V.311. 
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An objection is raised —‘‘ It is not right to say that there 
are two kinds of Clinchers ; since several Clinchers are found. 
mentioned in the S#tra, it is not right to say that there are 
two kinds of Clinchers (as the- Vurtika has said on P: 556, 
L. 13). ” 

This is not right; whether they are'called'‘ two’ or ‘ of 
several kinds’ depends upon whether we take them:under 
groups or indetail: If we take them: in groups then they 
are two, while if we take them in detail, they are twenty-two. 
Even the number ‘ twenty-two’ is mentioned only by way 
of illustration; the actual number of individual Clinchers- 
is endless. 

Objection :—“ The Bhasya has saidi that the Olinchers 
mostly bear upon the Proposition and other Factors of Reason- 
ing ;—but siace they really appertain to the Propounder of 
the Argument, it is not right to say that they bear upon the 
Proposition and other Factors of Reasoning.” 

If you mean by this that—‘it having been 
asserted that Clinchers consist in misapprehen- 
sion and non-apprehension, what connection could there be 
between them and the Factors: of Reasoning, Proposition 
&o. ?’—there is no force in this, because the speaker can be. 
regarded as ignorant only when his speech is found defective ;: 
just as the actor is regarded as ignorant only when: his. 
action is defective ; itis through the-action that the actor is- 
found fault with ; and it is through the speech that the speaker: 
becomes found fault with 5. oad it is in this way that tho- 
Clinchers (though really affecting the speaker) are said to: 
bear upon the Proposition &c. When it is said that Clinchers: 
bear upon the Proposition g:c., it does not mean that they are 
contained i in these [that there is the relation between them 
of the container and the contained]; whatis meant is that 
the Clinchers are urged on the basis of the Proposition E 
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Objection —“ They may affect the Propounder of the true, 
as also that of the false, doetrine,—says the Bhasya. But as 
a matter of fact, no Clincher can affect the propounder of 
the true doctrine ; because he actually gives expression to it 5 
when the man propounds the true doctrine, he actually 
gives expression to it; and when he does so, it cannot be 
sajd that he is defeated. ” 

There is no force in this ; it is quite possible for him to 
be defeated, by reason of being unable to detect flaws in the 
objections urged against him by the Opponent. The man 
who propounds the true doctrine even though he expresses 
the right view,—is defeated when he fails to comprehend the 
true character of the wrong objections that are urged against 
his view by the upholder of the contrary view. Asa matter 
of fact, the true doctrine is fully established ; what happens 
is that even in regard to the established doctrine, the mar 
fails to recognise the true character of the wrong objection 
urged against his doctrine, and thus becomes defeated. 

The first Sūtra is meant to illustrate the various kinds 
of Clinchers that may be possible. 
Sätra (2). 
WueNn TRE PROPERTY OF TAE ‘ COUNTER-INSTANCE ’ 
(URGED sy TRE OPPONENT) 18 ADMITTED BY ONE TO BP 
PRESENT IN THE EXAMPLE CITED BY HIMSELI,—IT IS A CASB 
or (1) ‘ VIOLATING THE Proposition. > (Si. 2). 
Bhasya on Sh. (2). 
[P. 258, L. 2 to L. 8.] 


The Opposition having been set up on the basis of a 
certain property which is contrary to the Probandum,—if 
the first Party admits that that contrary property, which 
belongs to the Counter-instance cited by the Opponent, 1s 
present in the Example cited by himself, he violates his 
‘original Proposition ; hence this becomes a case of ‘ Violating 
the Proposition. ’ Ezanple—The Proposition haying been 
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put forward in the form—‘Sound must be non-eternal, 
because it is perceptible by the senses, like the Jar,’—the 
Opponent says—“ But we find that Community, which. is 
eternal, is also perceptible by the senses; and why cannot 
Sound also be the same ?’’—Being met with this Opposition,’ 
the First Party may say—‘ if Community, which is perceptible 
by the senses, is eternal, the Jar also may be eternal’; and 
in this the First Party attributes ‘ eternality’ to the Example 
that he had cited in support of his proposition; and in so 
doing he violates his entire thesis up to the ‘ Final Conclus- 
ion’; and violating his entire thesis, he is said to violate his 
Proposition,—since the Thesis rests in the Proposition. * 


Varlika on Sin. (2). 
[P. 558, L. 15 to P. 560, L. 7.] 


The definition of the Clinchers is as follows:—When the 
First Party admits that the property of the Counter-instance 
subsists in the Example cited by himself,—he should be regard- 
ed as ‘defeated.’ Æ. g., Step I consists of the statement of 
the First Party—‘ Sound must be non-eternal, because it is 
perceptible by the senses, like the Jar’;—on this comes 
Step IJ, which consists of the following statement of 
the Second Party—‘Community, which is eternal, 
is also perceptible by the Senses; why cannot Sound be 
the same?”;—then comes Step III, in the form of the 
following from the First Party—‘If Community, which is 
perceptible by the senses, is eternal, the Jar also may be 
eternal.’ In this statement the First Party admits the 
presence of the property of the Counter-instance in the 


® The Bodhasiddhi remarks that the Sitra describes two kinds of ‘Violating 
the Proposition ’—the first is described by the very name ‘ Violating the Proposi- 
tion,’ and another by the rest oftheSitra. The example of the former kind 
‘would be that case when, on finding that he cannot bring forward arguments to 
sustain his position, the first Party entirely surrenders his point.—t All right, I give 
up my point ; Sound is not non-elernal.’ What is cited in the Bhagya is the example 

~ of the second kind, 
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Example cited by himself, and by this admission he renounces 
the Example, and by so doing he gives up his 
whole thesis, down to the Final Conclusion ; 
and this is what is called ‘ Violating the Proposition. ° 


Var P. 559. 


We do not understand how, in the example cited by the 
Bhasya, the Proposition becomes * violated.’ What the Oppon- 
ent does is to urge, on the basis of the Counter-instance, 
the ‘ inconclusive’ character of the Probans [by showing 
that the Probans, perceptibility by the senses, is not invariably 
concomitant with the Probandum, non-elernality],—and what 
the First Party does isto admit the presence of ‘ eternality’ 
in his own Example, and does not try to show that his Pro- 
bans is not beset with the defect of ‘ inconclusiveness’ ; and 
by this admission of ‘ eternality’ in his Example, it is the 
Example that becomes vitiated with the defect of being ‘untrue’ 
[since not serving to show the concomitance of non-eternality 
with perceptibility by the senses). Consequently it is either 
by the deficiency of the ‘ Example,’ or by that of the ‘ Pros 
bans, ? that the First Party becomes ‘ defeated >; and there 
is no ‘Violation of the Proposition.’ It may be that by 
renouncing the ‘ Example’ the Party renounces the ‘ Proposi- 
tion’ also ; hence the Clincher of ‘ Violating the Proposition ’ 
is applied to him secondarily (indirectly). But unless there 
is an original primary there can be no secondary application ; 
so that it has still to be pointed out what is that to which 
the name ‘ Violating the Proposition’ applies primarily or 
directly. 

“How, then, are we to explain the Sitra which dis- 
tinctly says—‘ When the property of the Counter-instance is 
admitted to be present in the Example cited by himself, 
it is a case of Violating the Proposition °?” 
. The term ‘ dristanta’ is to be taken in its literal sense a 
‘established,’ ‘ demonstrated’; so that the term ‘ svadpistante’ 


‘ 
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mneans ‘ im one’s own thesis’ ; similarly the term ‘pratidristanta? 
means the ‘counter-thesis.’ Thus the meaning of the Sūtra 
comes to be—‘ When one admits the presence of the property 
of the counter-thesis in his own thesis’; e.g. the original 
thesis being ‘Sound must be non-eternal, because it is per- 
ceptible by the Senses’, the Opponent urges against it the case 
of ‘Community’, and then the First Party says—‘ if Com- 
munity, which is perceptible by the Senses, is eternal, then 
Sound also may be eternal’ [and here the property ‘Eternality,’ 
which has been urged by the Opponent in the counter-thesis, 
has heen admitted by the First Party in his own thesis] ;— 
in this way does this become a case of ‘Violating the Pro- 
position’; for the former proposition set up by the man was 
‘Sound is non-eternal’, and when faced with the case of 
‘Community,’ which shows that his premiss is not true and 
the reasoning is inconclusive, he says ‘ Sound is eternal’; and 
since in doing so he gives up a fact that had been definitely 
known by him to be true, and thereby shows his misappre- 
hension of things, it becomes a ‘case of defeat’, ‘ Clincher.’ 

“But it is only the accepting of a possible con- 
tingency.” If you mean by this that—“in the 
latter proposition also the man does not quite affirm the 
Eternality of Sound ; all that he does is to admit a possible 
contingency—*if, as you urge, Community, whichis perceptible 
by the senses, is eternal, then Sound also may be so,’ ”—this 
does not change the situation; as even so the Clincher 
pecomes applicable; since, instead of defeading his thesis 
against the charge of inconclusiveness, he goes 
and admits the possibility (of the Opponent’s 
contention) ; thus he becomes ‘ defeated.’ 

Others have argued that what is urged in the * Violating 
of the Proposition’ is already included under the Fullacy (of 
Inconclusiyeness) attaching to the Probans, hence it need not 
pe regarded as a Clincher. They contend as follows :—" It is” 
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not right to regard this as a Clincher, as itis found included 
under Fallactous Reason ; since what the man is ‘ defeated’ by 
is the fact of his Probans‘ because it is perceptible by the 
senses ’ being inconclusive.” 

This is not right; because what briags about his defeat is 
the fact of his not answering the charge of ‘ inconclusiveness’ 
and thus showing his ignorance.* ‘That this is so is shown 
by the fact that if he does answer that charge of ‘inconclus- 
iveness’, he is not defeated. Hence mere ‘inconclusiveness ’ 


does not constitute a Clincher or ground of defeat. 
i Sutra (3). 

THE SUBJECT OF THE (ORIGINAL) PROPOSITION HAVING 
BEEN DENIED, IF THe First Parry FINDS A DIVERSITY IN 
THE PROPERTIES (OF THE EXAMPLE AND THB COUNTER-IN- 
STANOB), AND PUTS LT FORWARD WITH A VIEW TO ESTABLISH 
THE FORMER PROPOSITION, —tTHIS IS (2) ‘SHIFTING THE 
Proposition.’ (Si. 3.) 

Bhasya on Si. (8). 
[P. 258, L. 11 to P. 259, L. 2.] 
The ‘subject of the original Proposition’ is—‘ Sound is 
non-eternal, because it is perceptible by the Senses, like the 
Jar’; this Proposition having been propounded (by the First 
Party) there comes its ‘denial’ (by the Second Party), which 
consists in showing, by means of a counter-instance, that the 
Probans (of the original Proposition) is not truly concomitant 
(with the Probandum),—* Community, which is perceptible by 
the senses, being eternal’ ;—and the subject of the original 
Proposition being thus denied, the First Party finds,a ‘ diver- 
sity in the properties of the Hzample and the Counter-instance’, 
—i. e., he finds that while both (Jar and Community) have a 
certain property, being perceptible by the senses, in common, 
there are others in which they differ; e.g., Community is 
perceptible by the senses and all-pervading, while the Jar is 
perceptible by ; the senses and not-all-pervading; and 
perceiving this diversity of properties he putsit forward with 
a view to establish his former Proposition, —how ?—[in this 
way]—‘ just as the Jar is not-all-pervading, so is Sound 
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also not-all-pervading, and hence like the Jar it should be 
non-eternal also’;—now here the former Proposition was 
‘Sound is non-eternal ’, and ‘Sound is not-all-pervading ’ is 
a totally different Proposition,—this is thus an instance of 
‘Slufting the Proposition’. 

“In what way does this become a Ground of Defeat; a 
Clincher? ”’ 


Well, as a matter of fact, one Proposition does not 
prove another Proposition ; what prove a Proposition are the 
Probans and the Example; hence the putting forward (as 
proof) of what cannot prove the Proposition is entirely Futile ; 
and being futile, it becomes a ‘ Ground of Defeat.’ * 

Vartika on Su. (3). 
[P. 560, L. 10 to L. 17.] 


The example is the same as before. What the man does 
is to set up on the basis of the diversity of properties, consist- 
ing in ‘being all-pervading’ and ‘being not-all-pervading ’; 
another Proposition, in the form,—‘ Sound is not-all-pervad- 
ing,’ 

“ The original Proposition was—‘ Sound is non-eternal’ 
and this being attackedt iby the Opponent) on the basis 
of ‘Community, which is perceptible by the senses,—the 
"First Party puts forward another Proposition in the 
form ‘ Sound, being not-all-pervading,must be non-eternal. ’ In 
what way does this become a ‘ground of Defeat ?’ ” 

It becomes a ‘ground of defeat “by reason of theman not 
knowing the real character of the Probans; without knowing 


© Though when the First Party puts forward the fact of Sound being not-all- 
pervading, the idea in his mind is that, after having brought this home to the other 
party, he would addthat as a qualifying clause to his original premiss—stating it in 
the form ‘ because Sound, while being not-all-pervading, is perceptible by the senses 
(it must be non-eternal)’;—yet until he actually does so, his position is clearly 
subject to the said Clincher.—Tatparya. 


+ The Benares “Edition reads ufaeat. We have adopted the reading and 
explanation of the Tatparya which reads mfàga; and takes it as qualifying 
art, understood, which has for its vorbattta also understood. 
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the real character of the probans, the man puts up 
the Proposition—‘ being not-all-pervading, Sound must be 
non-eternal. And one Proposition cannot prove another 
proposition ;—hence on account of the man not knowing 
and putting forward the real Probans, this becomes a case 
of ‘shifting the Proposition’; and this becomes a ‘Ground of 
Defeat’ either by reason of ‘ misapprehension ’ or by that of 
‘non-apprehension.’ 

Satra (4). 

WHEN THERE IS CONTRADICTION BETWEEN TAR Pro- 
POSITION AND TH’ PROBANS, IT Is (5) § CoNTRADIOTION OF 
THE Proposition. (Si. 6.) 


Bhasya St. on (+). 
[P. 259, L. 4 to L. 8.] 

The Proposition is stated in the form,—‘ Substance must 
be something different from Quality’, and the Statement of 
the Probans is inthe form—‘ because no objects are ever 
perceived, except Colour &c.’;— and there is a contra- 
diction (conflict) between these, Proposition and Statement 
of the Probans.—How ?—If Substance is something different 
from Quality, then it is not possible that nothing except 
Colour &c. should be perceived—while if nothing except 
Colour &z., is perceived, then it is not possible that Substance 
should be something different from Quality; thus there is 
a conflict between the two statements—(a) ‘Substance must 
ba different from Quality’ and (b) ‘Nothing except Colour 
&c, is perceived ’; i.o., the two are mutually Nugatory, and 
are impossible.* 

Varlika on Su. (4). 
i [P. 506, L. 19 to P. 561, L. 12.] 
_ (a) When the Proposition is contradicted by the State- 


ment of the Probans, and (b) the latter by the former,—it is a 


ə The Bodhasidahi remarks that the contradiction between the ‘ Proposition’ 
and the ‘Statement of the Probans’ has been mentioned only by way of illustra- 
tion ; as a matter of fact, there is contradiction of the Proposition: whenever thera 
is aby inconsistency between any two factors of reasoning, and also when the 

_Proposition is inconsisteut with a well-ascertained fact, 
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ċase of ‘Contradiction of the Proposition.’ E. g., (a) ' Sub- 
stance is different from Quality, because it.is not perceived as 
different from it,’* 

The same explanation applies also to the ‘ contradiction by 
the Proposition’—i.e., the case where the words of the 
Proposition itself are self-contradictory ; e.g. the proposition 
‘ the female ascetic is with child.’ 

It also applies to ‘Contradiction by the Statement of 
the Probans’,—where the Proposition is contradicted by the 
Statement of the Probans (the latter being more in keeping 
with actual experience); eg., ‘all things are diverse [ùe. 
there is no unity] because positive terms are always applied 
to an aggregate of things;’ [to say that there is no unity 
is contradicted by the statement that terms are applied to 
an aggregate, which must be one.] 

A similar explanation is applicable also to (1) the Contra- 
diction of the Propositiont by the Example [e.g. ‘Sound 
is non-eternal because it is knowable, like Axkadsha],—(2) to 
the Contradiction of the Statement of the Probans by the 
Example &c. (E.g. ‘Sound is eternal, because it is perceptible 
by the Senses, like the Diad’,)—and (3) also to the contradic- 
tion of the Proposition and the Statement of the Probans by 
well-known facts. 


Similarly, when the Opponent urges (against the First 
Party) the fallacy of ‘inconclusiveness ’ ; on the basis of some- 
thing that is possible only under the theory of the First 
Party, he incurs the Clincher of ‘ Contradiction.’ Wat is, When 
the Opponent (the Batiddha who does not admit of any 
class or class-character) tries to show the - inconclusiveness 
aber woe ee Se ee 


eT his is an instance of the Proposition contradicting the Statement of the 
` probans, because the former is the strouger of the two, being more in keeping with 
actual experience. ; 
+The Tatparya reads afAIT. 
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of the Probans by citing the case of the class-character ‘ Cow,’ 
which is possible only under the theory of his disputant,— 


such an answer should be regarded as ‘Contradictory.’ . 


‘Contradictory’ also is the Probans when it is one that is 
put forward without taking into account one’s own main 
doctrine; i.e., when a man puts forward a Probans without 
regard to his main doctrine ;—e.g., the First Party having 
put forward his proposition in the form, ‘Sound is non- 
eternal, because it is perceptible by the Senses’, if the 
Opponent (Bauddha) sets up his opposition on the basis 
of the eternality of the class-character ‘Cow’, which is 
possible only if there is an aggregate consisting of several 
individuals [and is as such incompatible with the Opponent’s 
main doctrine that there is no ‘aggregate’ and there is nothing 
‘eternal ’]—this becomes ‘contradictory.’ It is only when 
the counter-instance urged is such as is compatible with 
the doctrines of both parties that it can be a case of real 
‘ Inconclusiveness ;’ it is only when some such thing is found 
as is admitted by both parties—and inconclusiveness is urged 
on the basis of that thing,—that the opposition can be right, 
and not ‘ contradictory.’ 

“ How is it that the citing of tha Wrong Ecample has not 
been mentioned among Clinchers ?”’ 

The reason for this lies in the fact that Wrong Examples 
are always preceded by (and based upon) Fallacious Probans 
and as such should be regarded as mentioned by the mention 
of these latter,* 

: - Sztra (5). 
THE ORIGINAL THESIS HAVING BEEN OPPOSED, IF WHAT © 
WAS FORMERLY AFFIRMED HAPPENS TO BE RETRACTED,—IT 1S 
(4) ‘ Renouncina tae Proposition.’ (Si. 5). 


*The Example forms a part of the Probans, since the Probans not supported 


by the Examples is not convincing. Hence if the Example is wrong, the Probang 
becomes inyatidated, . 
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Bhasya on Si. (5). 
[P. 259, Ll. 10—3.] 

The original thesis having been put forward in tbe form, 
¢ Sound is non-eternal, because it is perceptible by the senses,’ 
the other party says—‘ Community is perceptible by the 
senses and is yet eternal, and similarly Sound also, which 
is perceptible by the senses, may be eternal” ;—and the 
original thesis being thus opposed, if the First Party happens, 
to say—‘ Who says that Sound is non-eternal P? This re- 
traction of what had been affirmed in the Proposition is what 
is called ‘ Renouncing the Proposition. ’* 


Varlika on Si. (5). 
[P. 561, L. 14 to L. 17.) 


When one abandons what he had before affirmed,—on 
its being opposed—it should be regarded as a case of ‘ Re- 
nouncing the Proposition.’ The Example is as that shown 
before. The Probans having been shown to be inconclusive, 
on the basis of ‘ Community,’ the First Party might say— 
‘Who says that Sound is non-eternal?’ This also shows 
that the man is ignorant of the strength of his own reason, 
and thus it is a ‘ground of defeat’ based upon ‘ mis-appres 
hension. ’ 


p 


Sutra (6). 
Tne PROBANS IN THE UNQUALIFIED FORM HAVING BEEN 


OPPOSED, IF THE FIRST PARTY DESIRES TO QUALIFY If, IT 
Is A OASE OF (5) ‘SHIFLING THE PRoBANS, ’—(Si. 6). 


ee a aaa amuma 
*The Bauddha Logician Dharmakirti has objected to this Clincher of * Renounc= 
‘ing the Proposition,’ on the ground that the First Party having been already 
t defeated’ by ths pointing out of the inconclusiveness of his Probans, there can 
be no’need for any further ‘ground of defeat.’ The Ta@tparya has answered 
this by saying that, as soon as the person finds that unless he renownces his 
proposition he shall be faced with the Fallacy of Inconclusiveness ; hence with 
a view to save himself from that he retracts the Proposition ; so that this Retrac- 
tion comes in before the charge of Inconclusiveness is brought bome to him, and 
until this is brought home to him, he cannot be ‘ defeated,’ 
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Bhasya on Su. (6). 
[P. 259, 16 to P. 260, L. 10.] 


Ezample:—The Proposition is set up in the form, “ every- 
thing that is manifested has a single origin’ ;—why P—‘ be- 
cause products emanating froma single origin have a definite 
magnitude,—in the Cup and other products of Clay we find 
a definito magnitude, the product being of the same 
magnitude as the composition of the original substance— 
and such magnitude is found in every product ;—and every 
manifested thing is found to have a definite magnitude ;— 
hence from the fact that every product emanating from a 
single origin has a definite magnitude, we conclude hay 
everything that is manifested emanates from a single origin. 
Against this argument of the First Party, the following 
Opposition is set up with a view to show that the Probans 
‘3 not invariably concomitant with the Probandum :— | 

‘Asa matter of fact, magnitude is found present in pro- 
ducts emanating from the same origin, as also in those 
emanating from several origins.” This opposition having 
been put forward, the First Party says—* {My reasoning would 
then be] ‘ because a definite magnitude is found in the Cup 
and other products, in all which there subsists the same 
original substance ;—every manifested thing, while having 
subsisting in it Pleasure, Pain and Delusion (the constituent 
altributes of Primordial Matter), is found to have definite 
magnitude f; —and from this it follows that no other original 
substance being found subsisting in all manifested things, 
they must all have a single origin (in the form of Primordial 
Matter). ’ 
= Now here it is found that in the first instance “the First 

Party stated the Probans in an unqualified form [* because 
they have a definite magnitude, ],—and when this was objected 
to—he added a qualification to it [in the form ‘ while having 
the sam original substance subsisting in them’]; and this 
thus becomes a case of ‘Shifting the Probans. ’ i 

[The reason why this is a ‘ground for defeat,’ is as 
follows]—The second (qualified) probans having been put 


{ #The right reading, as found in B.C. and D. is syafie innara 
t The right reading is qfxfige as read by Tatparya, and in C. and D. 
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of what is stated in the Probans, then that manifested thing, 
which is cited as ‘ Example’ (which, as example, cannot be 
included in the Proposition) ceases to be the emanation 
from a single origin, because, by its very nature (of Example), 
it must be the emanation from some other origin” ;—if, on 
the other hand, no Example is cited, then the Probans, nob 
having its truth corroborated by a suitable Example, cannot 
prove the desired conclusion; so thatthe Probans turning 
out to be futile, the ‘ ground of defeat’ remains in force. 


Vartika on Si. (6). 
[P. 562, Ll. 1—2.] 

The Example is given in the Bhasya. By setting up 
another Probans, the first Party shows the weakness of the 
Probans put forward before ;—this is what makes this a 
t Ground of Defeat,’ LE the former Probans is efficient, then 


the setting up of another is absolutely useless. 
End of Section (1). 


Section (2). 
[Sttras 7—10.] 

Dealing with the four Clinchers—(6), (7); (8) and 
(9)—which consist in the non-apprehension of what is 
needed for the desired purpose. 

Satra (7). 

"Tig PUTTING FORWARD OF STATEMENTS BEARING NO 
CONNECTION WITH THE PURPOSE IN HAND CONSTITUTES |6) 
‘TrrecevaNnoy.’ (Sa. 7). 

Bhasya on Su. (7). 
[P 260, L. 12 to L. 18.] 
The thesis and counter-thesis having been set up in the 


manner described above, the ‘purpose in hand’ being the 
UG" POR D ES oe ake a ee 


on isin the form— all manifested things are &c.’; ifthe 
all,’ then what is predicated of the ‘all’ will not 
ainple is also included in it, then no Example 


© The propositi 
example is not included in this“ 
be true of the Example; if the Ex 
can be possible. 
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proving of the Probandum by a proper Probans,—the First 
Party might make the following statement :—‘ That Sound 
is eternal is proved by the Probans, Hetu, becanse it is intan- 
gible’ {having said so far he finds that his Probans is not valid, 
hence he goes onJ—‘ the term hetu is a verbal noun derived 
from the root hi and affix fun,—a term 1s either a Noun or a 
Verb, or a Preposition, or Indeclinable Particle ;—the noun 
is that word which has its form qualified by the fact of the 
thing denoted by it having a distinct action,—the verb is 
either (a) an aggregate of the action and the active agencies, 
or (b) that which denotes the presence in the active agent, 
of a certain action qualified by a definite time and number,* 
or (c) that which is simply expressed by the root and is qualifi- 
ed by a particular time,—the [ndeclinables are those that, in 
actual usage, have no denotation entirely apart from what is 
expressed by the noun or the verb,—the Prepositions are 
used as prefixes and serve to qualify the action denoted 
by the Verb ’;—and so forth, [all which has nothing to do 
with the proving of his Proposition]; and this constitutes 
‘Trrelevancy.’ 


Vartika on Su, (7). 
[P. 562, LL. 4-5.] 

The Example is given in the Bhasya. This isa ‘Ground 
of Defeat,’ because what is put forward has no connection 
with the Proposition affirmed ; what is relevant is only that 
which has been affirmed ; all else is Jrrelevant. 

Satra (8). 
THAT WHICH IS LIKE THE MERE REPEATING OF THE 

LETTERS OF THE ALPHABET IS (7) ‘ MEANINGLESS Jarcon’ 

(Sa. 8). 

Bhasya on Si. (8). 

[P. 261, Ll. 2-4.] 
- E.g., ‘Sound is eternal, because ka-cha-ta-fa-pa are ja-va- 
ga-da-dd-shat like jha-bha-it-gha-dha-dha-sa’;—such state- 
Lan O 


“ * The right reading in all Mss. is ptg eatae 
f The right reading in supplied by B and D—aqeqqrat atsana, 
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aoe epee meaningless. Since the mere letters of 

athe: Enea Rats no denotation, they cannot express 
hing; hence it is e mere letter ar ed í 

S A ers that are repeated in a 


Vartika on Si. (8). 
[P. 562, LI. 7-9.] 
m : . 3 
The example is cited in the Bhāşya. This proves the 
’ . . 
man’s ignorance, since he does not put forward what could 
prove his proposition ; the man that puts forward such argu- 
ments is ignorant of what he has got to prove and what can 
prove it,—nor does he put forward (rightly) what he has to 
prove and what can prove it ; hence this constitutes a ‘Ground 
of Defeat.’ 
Sūtra (9). 
Ip rp ASSERTION MADE IS SUCH THAT, THOUGH STATED 
TARIE TIMES, IT FAILS TO BE UNDERSTOOD BY THE AUDIENOS 
AND THE SECOND Pasty, IT IS A CASE oF (8) § UN-INTSLLI- 
GIRILITY’—,Sd. 8.) 
Bhasya on Si. (9). 
[P. 261, Ll. 7-9.) 


Tf the assertion is made and i3 not understood by the audi- 
ence and the Second Party, even though stated three times,— 
and this happens when the assertion consists of words with 


double meanings, or of such words as are not met with in ordi- 
nary usage, or when the words are utter 


ed too hurriedly and so 
- forth ;—this constitutes ‘Unintelligibility ’ ; since the man 
makes use of unintelligible expressions intentionally, with 
a view to cover the weakness of his reasonings,—this con- 


stitutes a * Ground of Defeat.’ 


* No such argument ig found in actual usage. The Tatparya points out that 
an example ofthis when the Dravida puts forward his argument, for the 
in his own Vernacular, which conveys no idea to the latter, 
dian tongue; and for whom the words of that language 


we have 
convincing of au Arya, 
' whois ignorant of the Dravi 
are only so many letter-sounds. 
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Vartika on Si. (9). 
[P. 562, Ll. 12-13.] 


The example is cited in the Bhasya, This is a ‘Ground 
of Defeat’, since it indicates the weakness of the speaker,— 
this weakness being a form of ‘ ignorance.’ 

Satra (10). 

IN A CASE WHERE, THERE BEING NO CONNECTION 
BETWEEN THE EXPRESSIONS FOLLOWING ONE ANOTHER, THEY 
ARE FOUND TO AFFORD NO CONNECTED MEANING, 1T IS A CASE 
or (9) ‘Inconzrencs.’ (St. 10). 

Bhasya on Si. (10). 
[P. 261, L. 11 to L. 14.] 


In a case where, either among several words or several 
sentences, there is no possibility of proper sequence and 
connection,—and hence the whole is found to be disconnected, 
—since there is no meaning obtained from the words or 
sentences taken collectively, it is a case of ‘ Incoherence.’ H.g. 
(a) ‘Ten pomegranates, six cakes ’ (where there is no connec- 
tion between the two sentences) ; (4) ‘ Cup—goatskin—flesh — 
lump—deer-skin*—of the Virgin—to be drunk—her father— 
devoid of character’ f Where the words have no connection 


among themselves, 
Vartika on Su. (10). 


[P. 562, L. 15 to P. 563, L. 3.] 


E.g., such sentences as ‘ ten pomegranates ’, etc. 
* There is no difference between ‘ Meaningless’ and ‘ In- 
coherent.” If you mean by this that— The Incoherent does 
-not differ from the Meaningless Jargon, because in the 
latter, as in the former, the meaning is not grasped, ” 
—then our answer is that the two do differ 
between themselves ;—how ?—In the case 
of ‘Meaningless Jargon’ we have mere letters, while 
*O and B and D read Qe at Oe ae 
7 C and D read gafta 
f Nyāya Vol, IV. 327. 
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in the ‘Incoherent’ we have unconnected words. “In 
what way is this a Ground of Defeat?” No idea of 
anything can be derived except from a sentence (in which 
the words are connected with one another); and hence when 
the Party propounds an Incoherent argument, it shows that 
he does not know the character of the true Probans ; and 
hence it becomes a ‘ Ground of Defeat. ’ 

End of Section (2). 


Section (3). 
[Stras 11—13.] 
Dealing with the (10), (11) and (12) Clinchers— 
which consist in the wrong presentment of one’s. case. 


Sūtra (11). 

WAN THE FACTORS OF REASONING ARE STATED IN THE 
REVERSED ORDER, UT IS A CASE OF (10) ‘TNCONSEQUENTIALITY.’ 
(Su. 11). 

Bhasya on Si. (11). 
[P. 261, Ll. 16—17.] 

Among the several Factors of Reasoning, Proposition and 
the rest, there is a definite natural order, in which they are 
stated, — which is based upon the nature of what is expressed 
by each of them; and when a statement ig made in which 
this natural order ig reversed,—it becomes a case of that 
< Ground of Defeat,’ which is called ‘Inconsequentiality ;” 
which means that what is expressed by the several Factors 
is not found to form a connected whole. 

Vartika or Si. (11). 
[P. 563, L. 5 to L. 20.] 


Whon the Factors of Reasoning are stated in the reversed 


order, it is a ° Ground of Defeat. : 
Somə people assert that thi 
Defeat,’ as even so the propositio 


g cannot be a ‘Ground of 
nis proved. These people 
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argue as follows :—“ Inconsequentiality cannot be a Ground 
of Defeat ; (a) as even so the Proposition is proved ; (b) be- 
cause there is no fixed convention on the matter; we do not 
admit of any fixed convention as to the order in which the 
Factors should be stated ;—(c) and because of actual usage ; 
as a matter of fact, reversing of the order of the Factors 
is met with in all treatises. Under the circumstances, whose 


: : 3 a 
convention is it (that fixes the order in question) ? 


(a) As regards * the first argument— Even so the Propo- 
sition is proved,” —this might be analogous to the using of 
words in their incorrect forms: Even when such corrupt 
forms of words as ‘ gāvī’ and the like are used in the sense 
of the ‘Bull,’ they do afford the idea of the animal with the 
hump; and yet it is not useless to lay down the rule that the 
correct form of the word is ‘go’; because what happeus in 
the ‘said case is that the corrupt form ‘ g@vi’ brings to the 
mind the correct form of the word ‘go,’ which latter provides 
the idea of the Bull with the hump; in the same manner, 
when the Factors are stated in a wrong order, they bring to 
our mind the Statement in the natural order, and this latter 
brings the idea of what is expresséd by it [It is for this 
reason that the Proposition is found to be proved even when 
the Factors are stated in the wrong order]. ‘ How does 
this come about?” That there is a natural order of things, 
such as the objective is taken up first, then the instrument— 
is shown by several instances in ordinary experience; e. g. the 
clay-lump (is taken up first, then the wheel and other instru- 
ments needed in the making of the Jar out of the clay) 
[similarly in the case in question, the Proposition, which is 
the objective, should be stated first, then the ‘ instruments’ 
consisting of the Probans, the Example, and so forth], 


*9MAd is the right reading. 
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(b) As regards the second argument—* we do not admit 
of any convention in the matter, ”—our answer ts that there 
is no convention in the matter; it is the mere natural order 
of things (spoken of by the several Factors) ; and when a 
person lays stress upon this natural order of things, he does 
not deserve to be censured. 


(c) As regards the third argument—* because of actual 
visage, »__this is hag no force; as it shows that the Objector 
does not understand what actually forms the ‘Ground of Defeat.’ 
[It is true that in Scientific treatises, the Factors of Reason- 
ing are not always stated in their natural order ; but) this is 
due tothe fact that these treatises are written for the purpose 
of providing a comprehensive account of things [so that the 
writers have their eye on terseness,}; but when one has to 
explain or expound what has been once stated in the com- 
prehensive (terse) form, he always does it by stating the 
argument in a form in which the Factors of Reasoning—Pro- 
position and the rest—are stated in their natural order.* 

Satra (12). 
THAT WHICH IS WANTING IN ANY ONE OF THE Factors 
or REASONING IS (14) tHE ‘ IncomeLers.’—(St. (12). 
Bhasya on Su. (12). 
[P. 262, Ll. 1-2.) 


When the statement is wanting in any one of the Factors 
of Reasoning —Proposition and the rest—it is a case of the 


l 
DY 


oguch terse statement of argument, though permissible in scientific treatises). 
isnot permissible in discussion, where every step in the ee should E 
stated clearly. Itis in this connection that the Tatparya has T cree y 
from a Scientific Treatise) the passage FeEATAATA AT ; which con ELON) a 
a densed form, two arguments in favour of Idealism: (1) The Idealist says 
Ne he non-existence of all things except Idea, in the same manner 


hat he can prove t i à ; 
rs Nihilist (KRUA) proves the non-existence of all things; and (2) he can 


V 


i i i a he Realist 
prove’ the existence of the Idea in the same manner as th (araa) 


proves the existence of all things. 
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$ Ground of Defeat’ called ‘Incompleteness’; for in the 
absence of a complete statement of the reasoning, the desired 
conclusion cannot be established. 


Varlika on Su. (12). 
[P. 564, L. 2 to L. 12.] 


That statement in which one of the Factors—Proposition 
and the rest—is wanting, is to be regarded as ‘incomplete’, 
“ In what way does this become a ‘Ground of Defeat’ ? ” 


It becomes so by reason of the fact that in the absence of 
the well-equipped reasoning, the conclusion is not proved, 
Some people argue that there can be no such ‘Ground 
of Defeat’ as ‘wanting in the Proposition (the First Factor).’ 
But this is not right ; these people should be met with 
the following alternative questions in regard to such state- 
ments as do not state the Proposition :—If a man propounds 
a statement without the Proposition,—is he, or is he not, 
defeated? Ifheis, which ‘Ground of Defeat’ is there? 
For none of the other Factors is wanting; nor are there any 
defects of the Probans etc. ; and yet the man is ‘ defeated’; 
and the only ‘Ground of Defeat’ possible is that his state- 
ment is ‘ wanting in the Proposition’.—If, on the other hand, 
he is not defeated—this would mean that even an incomplete 
argument proves the conclusion; that is, the Result is 
accomplished without the Means. If you say that—‘* The 
Proposition consists in the accepting of a certain doctrine ”, 
—this also we do not understand. As a matter of fact, 
* Proposition consists in the mentioning of the object (to be 
proved), while ‘ the acceptance of a doctrine’ consists in the 
accepting of a certain fact which has been fully understood 
in all its general and special aspects. 
Sutra (13). 
i THAT WHICH CONTAINS SUPERFLUOUS ‘ PropaNs’ AND 
“EXampie’ 1s THe (12) ‘ Repunpant’—(Su. 13). 
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Bhasya on Sū. (13). 
[P. 262, Ll. 4-5.] 

One alone being sufficient for the purpose in view, (when 
more than one Probans or Example are put forward), one or 
the other must be superfluous. This, NOTNO is to 
be regarded as a ‘Ground of Defeat’ only when there is a~ 
restriction (placed upon the speaker, in regard to stating 
only what is actually necessary for the proving of his pro- 
position). 7 

Vartika on Su. (13). 


[P, 564, L. 14 to P. 565, L. 2.] 


That statement in which there are two ‘ probans’ or two 
‘examples’ is redundant ; and it constitutes ‘ Redundance ° 
as a ‘Ground of Defeat.’ 


« This is not a Ground of Defeat, because it serves to 
add further strength ’’—say some people. These people 
argue as follows:—‘* This cannot be a Ground of Defeat, 
as it serves to strengthen the reasoning ; we find that when 
several means of knowledge are available they bring about 
a strengthened (confirmed) knowledge of the thing; e.g. 
when smoke and light both help us to obtain the cognition 
of the presence of Fire.” 

This is not right; as the exact meaning of ‘strengthen- 
ing’ is not explained ; when you assert that several means 
of knowledge strengthen the knowledge, you do not explain 
what is meant by ‘ strengthening ’—you do not explain what 
precisely you mean by saying that * it serves to strengthen ’? 


“The strength of the cognition consists in easier conviction.” 
This also remains as before; what is meant by 
‘easier’? If what you mean is that—“ both (probans) 
help to bring about the necessary cognition » —ib is true that 
poth help to bring about the cognition ; but when cognition 
has already been prought about by means of one, the men: 
tion of the second is entirely useless; it being like the 
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bringing in of another light when the object has already 
been illumined by one. 

Further, there would bean infinite series (of Probans 
and Examples) if more than one were permitted; for in that 
case one could goon adding proof after proof, even after 
the desired conclusion had been already established. 


END oF SECTION (3). 


Section (4). 
[Satras 14-18.] 
Dealing with the Clincher (13) Repetition. 
Sitra (14). 
THM RE-STATEMENT OF WORDS AND IDEAS CONSTITUTES 
t REPETITION —EXOEPT IN THE CASE OF REPRODUCTION. 
(Su. 14.) 
Bhasya on Si. (14). 
[P. 262, L. 1 to L. 10.] 
Except in the case of Reproduction, (a) Repetition’ of 
Words and (b) Repetition of Ideas (constitute ‘grounds of de- 
feat’) e.g. (2) ‘ Sound is eternal, Sound is eternal, > here we 
have ‘ repetition of words >; and (b) ‘Sound is non-eternal, 
Intonation is liable to destruction’, here we have the ‘ repeti- 
tion of the ‘Idea’ (of Sound being not everlasting). In 
the case of Reproduction, it is not ‘Repetition’ (a Ground 
of Defeat); because in that case the re-statement serves an 
additional purpose; when for instance, ‘the re-statement 
of the Proposition on the basis of the Statement of the 
the Probans constitutes the Final Conclusion’ (Sa. 1-1-32). 


Vartika on Si. (14). 
[P. 565, Ll. 4-5.} 

(a) We have ‘Repetition of Words’ in the statement 
‘Sound is non-eternal—Sound is non-eternal’; and (b) we | 
have ‘Repetition of Idea’ in the statement ‘Sound is 
hon-eternal—Intonation is liable to destruction.’ 
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In the case of Reproduction, itis not ‘ Repetition ” because 
in that case the re-statement serves an additional purpose. 

Some people hold that ‘ Repetition is not a ‘Ground of 
Defeat,’ because there is no harm. ‘These people argue 
thus :—‘* Repetition is not a Ground of Defeat, because 
there is no harm done by it; when the man repeats things 
there is no harm done to the process of investigation. In fact 
the use of words is for the purpose of bringing conviction to 
other persons ; and when statements are repeated, the ear 
comprehends the meaning more easily; 50 that being & 
means of bringing about conviction, repetition cannot bo 
a ‘Ground of Defeat. ” 

Ibis true that it brings conviction to other persons ; 
but in expressing what has already been expressed, there is 
an element of superfluity, and by reason of this superfluity 
it becomes & Ground of Defeat; as it shows that the man 
does not fully understand the real nature of the means that he 
has toadopt for the accomplishment of his purpose (of proving . 
the Conclusion). The man is neither the pupil nor the 
teacher; hence there is no point in expressing the same 
idea again and again. 

Sutra (15). 
Te ACTUAL STATEMENT BY MEANS OF DIRECTLY EXPRESS- 
ivi WORDS OF WHAT IS ALREADY IMPLIED— 
= Bhasya on Sa. (1 5). 
[P. 262, L. 12 to L. 15.] 
is Repetition „*—this: torm coming in from the preceding 
Sūtra. 
Example [of this second form of Repetition]—Having 
asserted that ‘Sound is pon-eternal, because it has the character 
of being produced, ’ Gf the man goes on to add ‘only 
that which does not have the character of being produced 
can be eterval,’ which words are expressive of the idea 
e The Nyayastcbinibandha, the Tatparya and Sa. Ms. D. makes ‘GTeny ” 
part of the Satra 15, itself, but this is not in keeping with the Bhasya. 
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that is already got by ‘implication ’—this should be regarded 
as ‘Repetition’; because words are used only for the 
purpose of conveying a meaning, and when this has already 
been done by implication [the actual using of words to the 
same effect is superfluous}. 


Vartika on Si. (15). 
[P. 565, L. 14.] 
This is a ‘Ground of Defeat’ for the same reasons as the 
former kind of ‘ Repetition. 
End of Section (4). 


Section (5). 
[Sūtras 16-19.] 

Dealing with the four Clinchers—(14), (15), (16) and 
(27)—which denote incompatibility with the right method of 
Answer. 

Sūtra (16). 
Ir var First PARTY FAILS TO RE-STATE WHAT HAS 

BEEN STATED (bY THE Seconp Parry) Taree TINES, AND 

DULY UNDERSTOOD BY THE AUDIENCE, IT [S A CASE OF (14) 

‘ Non-xerropuorion.’ (Sū. 16), 

' Bhasya on Si. (16), 
[P. 262, Li. 18-20.] 

When the meaning of the sentence has been duly under- 
stood by the audience, and it has been stated by the 
Opponent three times,—if the First Party fails to re-state 
it, it is a ‘Ground of Defeat? named < Non-reproduction.’ 
Because, unless he re-states the position of the Opponent, 
on the basis of what would he put forward his arguments 
against that position ?* 

Vartika on St. (16). 
[P. 567, L. 17 to P. 586, L. 8.] 

The point is clear in the Bhasya. 

[The Bauddha raises an objection ]—“ Since the business of 
the First Party is to answer arguments, this cannot be a 

© Though the man does not understand it, he do 


he a case of ' Incomprehension.’ Nor does he desi 
it would be a case of ‘ Evasion. "— Bodhasiddhi, 


es not say so ;—if he did, it would 
st from the discussion—if he did, 
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c Ground of Defeat.’ As a matter of fact, the business of the 
First Party consists in answering arguments ; whether he is 
bewildered or not can be determined only by the efficiency 
or otherwise of the answer he propounds ;—what then would 
bo the use of his re-stating what the Opponent has said P 
eFC It may be that the man is perfectly able to 
answer the arguments, and not able to reproduce 
them; and certainly he does not, on that account, deserve 
to be regarded as defeated. In fact when the man, having 
propounded his thesis, is unable to maintain it (in debate), 
all that we can say is that heis inefficient (and not sufficiently 
clever) [and it does not prove that his view is wrong]*.” 


There is no force in this; ib shows thatthe Objector does 
not understand what. the exact object of the Answer is. In fact 
if the man does not re-siate the Opponent’s arguments, his 
answer becomes objectless. If the man does offer the right 
answer, why does he not re-state the arguments he traverses ? 
In fact it is a contradiction in terms to say that—‘the man 
does not re-state the arguments, and yeb he answers them.’ 
Further, the objection is baseless, as we do not assert (what 
the objector denies); we do not lay it down asa rule that the 
man must first re-state the arguments he traverses and then 
auswer them; in fact the arguments may be answered in 
any Way possible ;—what we do mean however is that uvless 
the man re-produces the Opponent’s arguments, his answer 
in the absence of its right objective, would be an improper 
one; it is for this reason that reproduction is thought necessary, 
and ‘non-reproduction ’ forms a * Ground of Defeat.’ 


S 

*I£ a man propounds a thesis, but ia unable lo maintain it in debate, though 
he is able to supply suitable answers to the Opponent’s strictures,—all that this 
can show is that the man is not strong enough to carry on debate in the right 
form, which consists in re-stating the Opponent’s arguments and then confuting 
them ; it does not prove that the view propounded by the man was wrong, so that 


5 i <9 Gror at — Ta zei] 
mere‘ non-reproduction’ should not be regarded as a Ground of Defeat).—Ta!parya. 
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Sutra (17). 
WHEN TEE STATEMENT IS NOY COMPREHENDED, IT IS A 
OASE oF ‘(15) INCoMPREaENSION'—(Si. 17.) 
Bhasya on Si. (17). 
[P. 262, LI. 21-29, | 


When the statement (of the Opponent) has been understood 
by the Audience, and has been repeated, by the Opponent, 
three times, if the First Party still fails to comprehend 
it, this is the ‘Ground of Defeat’ named ‘ Incomprehension,’ 
Without uaderstanding what the Opponent has said, whose 
refutation would be set forth 2 


Fartika on Sis. (22). 
[P. 866, L. 10.] 
The Bhasya is quite clear. This become a ‘Ground 
of Defeat’ by reason of non-apprehension. 
Sutra (18). 


Ir 1s (16) ‘ EMBARASSMENT ° WHEN TRE PARTY dors 
NOT KNOW THE ANSWER. (St. 28). 
Bhasya on Sia. (18). f 
fP. 263, LI. 2-3.] 


The “answer ’ consists in the confutation of the Opponent’s 
view*; when the Party does not know this, he is ‘ Defeated,” 


Varlika on Si. (18). 
EP. 566, Ll. 12-13.] 

When the Party proceeds to recite stray verses, and shows 
that he pays no attention to what the Opponent has said, and 
that he does not know what to say in answer to him—this 
as the ‘ Ground of Defeat? named ‘Embarassment’; it shows 
that the man is confused. 

Sutra (19), 


WHEN THE PARTY BREAKS OFF THE DISCUSSION UNDER 


THE PRETEXT OF BUSINESS, IT ISA OASE OF (17) ¢ EVASION.’ 
Si. (19). 


“GQR ; is the right roading as in C. and D, 
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Bhasya on St. (19). 
[P. 263, Ll. 4-6.] 
When the Party puts forward the pretext of having to do 


~ something else, and breaks off the discussion, saying—‘ I have 


got to do such and such a work, I shall resume the discussion 
after having finished that work,’—this the ‘Ground of Defeat’ 
named ‘ Evasion.’ In such a case, since every discussion ends 
with a single ‘Clincher,’ the man, by breaking off inthe said 
manner, concludes the discussion into which he had entered, 
and turns the discussion taken up, after the lapse of some 
time, into a new discussion. 
` Vartika on Si. (19). 
[P. 566, L. 15 to L. 18.] 

When the man sets up the pretext of having some 
business to perform, and breaks off the discussion,—it 
should be regarded as ‘ Evasion.’ E.g. the man may say—‘ I 
have eaten a large quantity of Rasala, flakes of phlegm are 
obstructing my throat,’ and so forth. 

“ Why should this be regarded as a‘ Ground of 
Defeat ’?”” 

Because such assertions are made for the purpose of 
concealing one’s ignorance; 80 that by avoiding further 
discussion the man clearly shows his ignorance. 

Bnd of Section (5). 


——— 
Section (6). , 
(Sitras 20—22.) 
Dealing with the three Clinchers—(18), (19) and 
(20)—which bear upon Raws in the Statements. 
Sūtra (20). 
Ir tae PARTY ADMITS THE FLAW IN HIS OWN THESIS, 
AND THEN URGES THE SAMB IN THAT oF THE OPPONENT, 
_—-rais 1s A oase oF (18) ‘ CONFESSING THE CONTRARY 


opinion,’ — Sù. (20). ; ; 
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Bhasya on St. (20). 

[P. 263, L. 9 to L. 11.] 
. When the Party admits that defect in his thesis which 
has been urged against it by the Opponent,—and without 
trying to show that his statement is free from that defect, 
he simply says—‘the same defect is found in your state- 
ment also,’—he admits tho defect in his own thesis, and 
then tries to apply the same to that of the Opponent; and 
in doing this he confesses the opinion of the other party 
regarding his own thesis, and as such becomes subject to the 
‘ground of defeat’ called ¢ Confessing the Contrary Opinion? 


Vartika on Su. (20). 
[P. 567, L. 1 to L. 11.] 


When the Party, without trying to remove the charge 
from his own statement, simply says—‘ the same defect is 
present in your statement also, —this constitutes * confessing 
the contrary opinion;’ i.e., ho admits, against his own thesis, 
what has been urged by the other party. 

Heample.—Being charged as— you are a thief, because 
you are a man’—the man simply says—* then you also 
are the same.’ Here he admits the defect in himself and 
then urges it against the other party ; and as such he is to 
be regarded as ‘defeated’ ‘The man who does not admit 
the charge would say in reply—‘ Being a man cannot bea 
reason for being a thief; what makes one a thief is the 
connection with (possession of) something belonging to 
another person, and not given away by him.’ And since in 
the former case the man shows that he does not know this 
right answer, he becomes ¢ defeated.’- 


“Since the man urges an undesirable contingency arising 
out of the Opponent?s Statement, this cannot be a € Ground 
of Defeat’ ’—s9 argue some people. ‘These persons argue 
-as follows :—“ This cannot be a ‘ Ground of Defeat,’ because 
the man urges an undesirable contingency (against the 


t r 
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Opponent). As amatter of fact, he does not continue to 
admit the presence of.the said flaw in his own statement, 
all that he does is to point out that the same contingency 
arises out of the Opponent’s statement—‘ if being a man is a 
ground for being a thief, then, since you also are a man, you, 
also are a thief.’ ” j 

This however is not right, for the very reason that you 
put forward. It is just because he urges an undesirable 
contingency, when he ought to have given an answer, that it is 
clear that he is ignorant of the right answer, and is, on that 


account, * defeated.’ 
Sūtra (21). 
WHEN one PARTY HAS RENDERED HIMSELE SUBJECT TO 
_ A © CLINCHER,’ IF THE OTHER PARTY FALLS TO BRING 1T HOME 
TO HIM (BY DIRBOTLY CHARGING INM WITH 11), — TEB LATTER 
MIMSELF BECOMES SUBJECT TO THE Cunonerg oF (19) 
‘OVERLOOKING TER CENSURABLE. — (SŪ. 21). 


Bhasya on Sit. (21). 
[P. 263, Ll. 13—14.} 


What is meant by the man being ‘ Censurable’ is that 
he becomes open to the contingency of the application of 
the ‘Clincher’ being brought home to him; the ‘ overlooking’ 
of this means that he is not directly charged with the words 


«you have become subject to a Clincher or Ground of 
Defeat.” 

This ‘Ground of Defeat’ however can be pointed out 
only by the audience, when directly appealed to with the 
question— Who is defeated ?’ ‘he man himself, who. had 
rendered himself open to a Clincher, could not very well 
show his own cloven feet (by saying ‘I had rendered myself 


to subject to a Clincher, and you failed to urge ib against 
1 


me’). 
Vartika on St. (21). 
[P.-567, L. 14 to L. 12.) 
When one does not bring home the Clincher to the person 
Clincher, he himself becomes defeated ; 
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as he shows his ignorance of the fact of the other man 
having become subject to a Clincher. 


Some people say that this is not a ‘Ground of Defeat,’ 
as the man goeson to say other things (in answer to the 
Opponent), These people argue as follows:—“ This cannot 
bea ‘Ground of Defeat,’ as the man offers other answers ; 
it is true that he does not bring home the Clincher to the 
party that has incurred it,—but he still speaks on, and offers 
some other answer.” 


This however is not right, for the very same reason that 
has been put forward. Just because, when he should have 
urged the ‘Clincher,’ he says something else,—he becomes 
defeated ; if he really knew (that the other party had already 
incurred a ‘Clincher’), for what purpose should he say 
anything else ? 

Sutra (21). 


WHEN ONE PARTY URGES A ‘ CLINCHER’ WHEN THERE 
IS No ‘ CINCHER’ (INCURRED BY THE OTHER PARTY), —IT I3 
A OASE OF (20) ‘ CENSURING THE UN-OENSURABLE’ — 
(Sū. 22). 
Bhāşya on Sa. (22). 
[P. 263, LI. 18—19.] 


It is only when the man has a wrong conception of the 
true character of the ‘Clincher’ that be can urge—‘ You 
are defeated "—against the other Party who, in fact, has 
not rendered himself subject to a ‘Clincher;’ and in doing 
so, since he would be censuring one who does not deserve 
to be censured, he should be regarded as ‘ defeated.’* 


-< * This is not the same as ‘Eimbaragsment,’ as in this latter the man does not 
know what to say in answer, while in *Censuring the Un-censurable’ he says 
something, as the axswer, which is not an answerat all, It is for this reason 
that this ‘Clincher ’ includes all Futile Rejoinders, The difference between this 
and ‘¥allacious Probans’ lies in this that the ‘Fallacious Probans? when 
pointed out, tends to the ‘defeat’ of the Propounder of the argument, while ‘Cen- 
suring the Un-censurable’ is urged against the person who is answering an argu- 
mhent.—Tatparya, i 
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Vartika on Sa. (22). 
[P. 558, Ll. 1—2.] 
Even when there is no ‘Clincher’ incurred, the man says 
‘ You are defeated.’ The saying of this becomes a ‘ ground 
of defeat, since it shows that the man is ignorant of what 
a ‘Clincher’ really is. 


Sūtra (23). 
Flavine TAKEN UP ONE STANDPOINT, IF THE PARTY 
CARRIES ON THE DISCUSSION WITHOUT RESTRICTION,—IT IS 
A CASE OF (21) € TNooNSISTENCY, —(S#. 23). 


Bhasya on Sü. (23). 
[P. 264, L. 1 to L. 15.] 


Having affirmed a certain character in regard to a thing, 
if the party carries on further discussion without restriction 
—i.e even contrary to the view taken up before—it should 
be regarded as a case of ‘Inconsistency.’ H.g. ‘An entity 
never renounces itself, there can be no distinction of what 
exists—that which is non-existent can never come into exist- 
ence,—n0 non-existent thing is ever produced ;’ having taken 
up this standpoint, the Sazkhya goes on to establish this 
thesis in the following manner :—* All that is manifested 
must be regarded as emanating from a single origin, because 
there is a common substratum running through all emanations, 
—and in the case of the Earthen Cup and such things it is 
found that they have the substratum of Clay running through 
them all, and are the emanations from a single origin,—and 
all manifested things are found to have Pleasure, Pain, and 
Delusion running through them all,—and from seeing the sub- 
gistence of this common substratum 10 these—Pleasure, Pain, 
and Delusion, — w9 conclude that the whole of this Universe 
must be the emanation from a single origin. *— When he 


id this, he is met (b the Logician) with the following 
P : i S bo determined that a certam thing 


uestion—‘ How is it ined | 
is the origin, and another the emanation t —Thus questioned, 
the Sarkhya answers—‘ That which itself remains constant 


while one character of it ceases to exist and another comes 
T ee 

# The right reading is EGILA as found in D. 
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into existence is the origin; and the character that ceases to 
exist and comes into existence is the emanation.’ * ; 

Now here we find that the Sankhya has carried on discuss- 
ion without any restriction, without regard to the view 
taken up by him before, in fact even contrary to the opinion 
accepted before. For the opinion accepted by him at the outset 
was—‘the non-existent can never comeinto existence—the 
existent cannot cease to exist;’ and it isa well-known fact 
that unless there is ‘ cessation of existence’ of what has been 
existent, or ‘coming into existence’ of what has been non-ewis- 
tent, there can be no disappearance or appearance ; eg when, 
the Clay remaining constant, its own character, in the shape of 
the Cup, comes into existence, it is said to appear, and when 
it has ceased to exist, it is said to disappear ;—all this should 
not be possible (according to the Saakhya standpoint) even 
in connection with the character of the Clay. Having all 
this urged against himself, if the Sankhya comes to admit 
that what is existent does cease to exist, and what is. non- 
existent docs comes into existence,—then he becomes subject to 
the Clincher of‘ Inconsistetce ; > while if he does not admit 
tho said facts, his thesis fails to be established. t 


Vartika on St. (23). 
[P. 668, Ll. 5—6.] 

The example is clearly explained in the Bhasya. The 
man becomes defeated, by abandoning the position taken 
up, as apart from his original Proposition.} 

Sttra (24). 
(22) Tan ¢Fanpacious Prosans’ ALSO, (aru OLIN- 

OHERS) AS THEY HAVE BEEN ALREADY DESORIBED. (SÜ. 24). 


*The best reading of this passage is found in the Té@tparya and D— 
aaau iaa gania sada ate aft: qanacaadà hada 
at BEC IeY ata. Ín the case of the Jar, the Clay is the constant factor ; while the 
varying shapes of the Jar, Cup &c., are the emanations. i j 


t Without the said fact, no distinction is possible between ‘Origin’ and 
‘Emanation ; and without this distinction, the original Proposition of the Sankhya 
can have no meaning. > <a 


- [£ he contradicts his Proposition, he is open to the charge of ‘Contradiction.’ 
In the present case what the man says, in the course of discussion is not the con- 


trary of his Proposition itself, but of something else, which he may have accepted 
in course of the discussion, 
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Bhasya on Si. (24). 
(P. 264, L. 17 to L. 22.] 


Tho ‘ Fallacious Probans’ also are ‘ Grounds of Defeat.’ 
Question—‘ Is it on account of the presence of some other 
character that the Fallacious Probans come to be regarded 
as Clinchers,—just in the same way as the ‘ Instruments of 
of Cognition’ come to be regarded as ‘ Objects of Cogni- 
tion’ P”? 

In answer to this the S#fra says—as they have been 
described; i.e it is in the character of the ‘ Fallacious 
Probans’ itself that they become , ‘Grounds of Defeat’ 
(Clinchers) also. 


Thus have the Instruments of Right Cognition and otber 
categories been duly mentioned, defined and ecamined. 

‘Phe Science of Reasoning that revealed itself to the Sage 
Aksapada, the chief of exponents,—of that Vatsyayana has 
propounded the Commentary.’ 


— am 


Thus ends the Second Daily Lesson of the Fifth Discourse 
in the Bhasya of Vatsyayana. f 


Vartika on Si. (24). 
[P. 568, L. 8 to L. 14. | 
The Fallacions Probans are to be regarded as ‘ Grounds 


of Defeat’ exactly in the same forms in which they have 
been classified according to their characteristics. 


o 


Thus have the ‘Instruments of Right Cognition’ and 
tho other categories been duly mentioned in the first Sūtra, 
defined, in the First Adbyaya, and examined, in the rest of — 
the work; and thus the exposition of the whole Truth should — 
be regarded as having been fulfilled. 
Nyaya Vol. IF. 344. 
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se a. been ddi in the Fifth Discourse.’ 
The > Bhasya, which Vatsyayana, the very picture of 
api da, wrote, —of that great Bhasya, this Commentary 
been written by the descendant of Bharadyaja.’ 


‘hus ends the Fifth Discourse in the Vartika of Ud- 


